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ISLA GRANDE 
—— 
CHAPTER IV. 

RUY IN TROUBLE, 

As night came on, Ruy and his foster-father, seated 
in their little cottage, grew alarmed at the non-return 
of Iolet, 

“She never stayed away before, and left us to get 
our own supper,” said the eld man. “Something 
must have happened to her. Where can she be?” 

“TI hardly know how to answer,” replied Ruy, 
arising. “TI will look for her.” 

He left the cottage and went down the coast to 
Senora Miron’s, where he learned that Iolet had 
started for home about two hours before. 

“She must be at some of the neighbours’,” was the 
next reflection of Ruy. “I will inquire of all her 
friends for her.” 

This step proved fruitless, 

“ Perhaps she has fallen down some of the cliffs,” 
thought Ruy, every instant becoming more and more 
excited. “If not, what can have happened?” 

He hurried along the edge of the sea to the north- 
ward of the village, running here and there among 
the rocks and cliffs, and frequently calling the missing 
girl's name. When this measure had also proved 
fruitless, Ruy hastened home to report to his father 
and consult him. 

It was decided, after some discussion, that the two 
men should take lanterns and make a careful search 
aleng the coast, one going above the village and the 
other below it. 

“Tf this fails,” said Senor Leol, “we will call in 
the neiglibeurs and, have a general hunt.” 

“Or, first,” answered Ruy, “pay a visit to Padre 
Lasso’s and to Senor Nerle’s. She may have gone to 
one place or the other. If not, Senor Nerle has quite 
. number of servants, and would help us to look for 

er.” 

“You have no suspicions of the galleon, Ruy?” 

“Not the slightest. She's honest!” . 

The old man stepped to the door and looked towards 





[THE ABDUCTION OF RUY LEOL.] 


the spot where she was lying. The darkness had in- 
creased so fast that a dark spot on the surface of the 
bay was all that indicated her presence. 

“She keeps mighty quiet,” he said. 
no light!” 

“Perhaps not—but she’s honest! ” 

This ended the conversation about her. 

The two men armed themselves and lighted their 
lanterns, and left the cottage, going in opposite direc- 
tions, with the understanding that they should return 
in half an hour or sooner. 

The night had now closed in with marked indica- 
tions of the coming tempest. The sky had become 
grimly lowering, with here and there a p&ch of star- 
light showing fitfully in its depths. The usual even- 
ing breeze had been hushed, and the sea was omi- 
nously quiet, yet moaned and sighed along the rocks 
as if telling of the strife to come. There was no wind, 
not even an occasional gust; but over all the scene 
rested that calm which is not repose, and that peace- 
fulness which is not security—the brooding murkiness 
which heralds the hurricanes of the tropics. 

“A wild night is before us,” Ruy involuntarily 
exclaimed, as he scanned the darkened heavens; “ this 
search for Iolet cannot be too soon fimished.” 

As he hurried along the sea, peering among the 
rocks and bushes, exciting and agonizing thoughts 
grew upon him. 

“ Perhaps we have been too careless,” he thought— 
“too heedless of the perils of the lawless times in 
which we are living. The sea swarms with pirates; 
strangers have lately called here; travellers are going 
and coming, and there are plenty of evil eyes to be 
attracted by Iolet’s beauty. How easy for a boat’s- 
crew from some rover to have come here in the night 
to hide and rest during the day, and to have seen and 
seized her!” 

He scanned every portion of the beach above the 
village, looking at the base of every cliff, and wading 
along the water’s edge in every creek or bay where it 
was possible for the missing girl to have walked or 
fallen in the darkness. 

He continued the search until weary in body and 


“ She shows 


| sick at heart, the conviction finally forcing itself upon 





his mind that some positive evil had befallen the ab- 
sent maiden. 

“ What can it be?” he asked himself. ‘‘ Has some 
prowling ruffian dragged her off into the jungles of 
the interior? The owner of the galleon spoke of the 
presence of Callocarras in this vicinity, and it may be 
that some of his lawless gang have seized her. Per- 
haps——” 

The splashing of an oar seaward interrupted the 
sentence, and the young hammock-maker held his 
lantern above his head, and looked steadily in that 
direction. 

The splash was soon repeated, and tle next instant 
the outline of a boat filled with men came to his view 
out of the darkness. 

The first impulse of Ruy at the view of the stran- 
gers was to beat a retreat, but it was negatived by 
his experience—the reminding himself that he had 
not been subject, in all the years he had lived, to any 
molestation or peril. 

He remained, therefore, in the very place where the 
discovery of the boat had come to him, and watched 
its approach, soon perceiving that it contained eiglit or 
ten rough-looking men, who were well-armed with 
various weapons, including muskets. 

“Don’t you move, there! ” called a voice, following 
the sharp click of a gun-lock. ‘“ We have business 
with you.” 

A bitter and defiant look crossed Ruy’s face. 

The boat touched the beach, and several of the men 
leaped from it, advancing upon him. 

“Stop, senores!” he commanded, in a clear and 
ringing voice, when they were approaching him 
menacingly. “You can save your threats, and steer 
clear of violence.” 

The men surrounded Ruy, appearing to take a 
wholesome hint from his quiet and firm greeting, and 
one of them said : 

“T suppose, senor, you belong here on the island— 
perhaps in the village?” 

“TJ do, senors. In what can I be of service ta 
you?” 

‘Tn this,” replied the spokesman of the party, ap- 
pearing to be pleased at finding such 4 civ!) respon- 
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dent. ‘‘ You ecav conduct us along the shore to the | 
village, where we have business.” 

“ Excuse me,” answered Ruy, “I am just now fully 
occupied with my own affairs. If you wish to visit 
the village, you had better approach it by water.” 

He pointed in the required direction. 

** And be seen by the sharp eyes on that galleon,” 


A moment more, and the beat was being propelled 
swiftly away from the island into the dense gloom, 
which had now settled upon the water, and the 
thoughts ef the prisoner, suffering from the numerous 
injuries he had received in the short but fierce cun- 
flict, went back to his bereaved old foster-father, to 
the unknown fate of Iolet, to the great grief that was 


sneered the spokesman of the party, “ which lies in | before Yola, and to the plot menacing the galleon! 
front of the cottage to which we propose to pay our | Horrible situation ! 


respects.” 

Ruy started. What did the man mean? Leol’s 
cottage stood the nearest to the spot where the galleon 
was anchored. 

“So you can heave ahead,” continued the stranger, 





CHAPTER V. 
RUY THINKS AND ACTS. 
A.tTHovuGs the darkness was so intense around Ruy, 


“and take notice that a good musket has you con- | anda deeper night had gathered in his soul, he yet 
tinually under its eye. We prefer to approach the vil- | placed his every sense on the alert to distinguish im 


lage by land, and hope that you understand that we 
mean to be very still. Otherwise, if you should chance 
to utter a word, or cry louder than a sneeze, down you 
go, witha ball through you. Understand? "’ 


| Isla Grande, and that they wanted him out of 


what direction he was being taken. The converse- 
tion of his capters fully confirmed that they were 
pirates—that they knew him to be the best pilotof 


F 


“No—not in the way you intend,” replied Ruy. | way, in order to have the galleon at their merey ; and 
“ Before I shallconduct such a body of men to the | this discovery was quite sufficient to keep his theaghia 


village, I shall be likely to know the nature ef your 
business.” 

“You will?” was the response, in a menacing 
voice. 

“T will!” 

The man made a movement toward Ruy, who drew 
a heavy pistol and presented it, saying : 

“Not a step nearer, or you will see trouble. 
Down with that musket—down with it! At the 
slightest offensive movement of any of you, I will 
fire!” 

This unexpected bravery momentarily confused the 
strangers. ‘hes then said : 

“Come, come! Don’t be foolish, senor! We sare 
too many in number te be triffed with, ewen by a brave 
fellow, which we see are. Show we the shere- 
path to the village, I will pay you well for your 
trouble. 

“ Not a step,” said our here, “ undil you tell me your 
n ‘ party appeared to be struck by 

The chief of the to 
the noble appearance of Ruy, having scanned bim 
more closely, and he turned to hie and said: 

An idea strikes me, boys! This is our man—the 
very man we want !” 

He produced a scrap of paper from his pecket, and 
compared statements written em it with our hero's 
personal appearance, at the same time saying : 

“The very man! Height, six feet; straight as am 





arrow; dark and clear eyes; dark complexion; and a 
splendid figure. Looks like a nobleman! 
man! He is called Ruy Leol, and he lives in @ cottage 
under some markable palms a 

The sentence was not finished. 

Ruy had realized that some plot was being served 
against him, and suddenly hurled his lantern into the 
sea, leaping backwards, and making a quick, bold 
break for the shelter of the nearest thicket. 

There was an instant shout and chase—a mingling 
of curses and shouts of rage. 

Unfortunately, one of the strangers had marked 
his intention in season, and, before he had taken 
a fourth step, had dealt him a heavy blow with 
the butt of his musket that stretched him on the 
sands, 

Before he could rise, a brace of the ruffians were 





The very 
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upon him, and then and there commenced an awful 


struggle in the darkness. 


| 
| 


busy. 
“What is the attraction of that ship, and whe is 
her commander ?” was one of his earliest reflections. 


There was one anxiety in soul, however, that 
could not be dismissed—thet bad come upon 
Lenses Rol Seana Seaght he bn 
bad’ of tho {maoeand and” cilia ss 
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gradually, and 

expanded intoa deep lagoon, of a circular form, 

surrounded by high and precipitous shores, whieh 
were covered with a dense growth of tall trees. 

In this hidden basin, so well concealed that, even 
‘n the daytime, an observer, passing within ten rods 
of her would not have seen her, lay a long and lew 
schooner, with pointed bow and raking masts— a per- 
fect model of swiftness and beauty. 

By the favour of the lantern mentioned, a single 
glance enabled Ruy to see, as the boat drew near the 
schooner, that she was a pirate, and the well-carved 
bloodhound, which cated 
more suggestive to. him. 

“T see,” he thought. “These men belong to the 
band of Callocarras himself! The Bloodhound is in 
pursuit ef the gatleon!” 

One of the rowers ia the little boat uttered a pecu- 


Excited by the loss of Iolet, even more than by his | liar signal, which was axswered by a look-out on 


own peril, the hammock-maker did not stand upon | board the schooner, 
| swept alongside the lurking vessel, and Ruy Leol was 


ceremony, but shot the most troublesome of his 
assailants dead with his pistol, and then commenced 
wielding a stout knife vigerously upon the others. 

His brave resistance, however, did not avail him. 
He was soon overpowered, and bound hand and foot. 

“Produce the light from the boat,” whispered the 
chief of the party. “It is well we had ropes and tools 
handy.” 

A dark lantern was brought, and the pockets of the 
prisoner were searched, the step resulting in the pro- 
duction of a bill of sale of a boat, and several other 
papers, in which his name was fully revealed. 

* You see that we have him,” said the chief of the 
ruffians—“ that he’s the man wanted, Ruy Leel. 
What'll be his pay for killimg Doro and cutting up 
Brosso, in this manner, the captain only knows.” 


| 


They bore the prisoner to the boat, and pitched him | 


into it without any ceremony, and the chief of the 
ruffians continued : 

“His capture, boys, is a good job for us. He’s 
the best pilet in the place, and the ouly one who could 
take the galleon to sea in such a storm as is 


comming. Ha! ha! We've made sure of that ship by 
making sure of him! She’s a doomed erait, | tell 
you!’ 


He again laughed, and Ruy realized that his seizure 
was it some way connected witha plot against the 
strange ship in the bay, and that his captors were 
pirat: 8; 


The next moment the boat 


lifted to her deck, 

Our hero noticed the ugly-looking guns uncovered, 
as if ready to do execution, the stacks of arms, the 
men who swarmed the decks, and realized that he 
was in the midst of the pirate horda. 

“ Well, boys, did you get him?” asked an officer, 
evidently acting as commander, advancing to the new 
comers. “ Was the captain’s description of him clear 
enough ?” 

“Yes, lieutenant,” answered the leader of the re- 
turned party; “and here he is.” 

The lieutenant picked up the lantern brought from 
the boat, and flashed its rays over the person of Ruy 
Leol, muttering : 

“ Very well, boys, I am glad to see him.” 

He noted his dead and wounded, uttered a few 
orders and comments, and the prisover was conducted 
to the hold, into which he was thrust, bound and 
helpless, locked up, and left to himself. 

For a few moments all was chaos to him, 

He had no fears for himself; but his foster-father 
was awaiting his return, the galleon was impeuillad, 
and there was much dependent upon him, and he was 
powerless, 

A few minutes passed like ages to Ruy, and then he 
calmly reviewed his situation. The bold was dark 
and empty, the entrance secured, and the deck covered 
with guards, so that, even if he could break or loosen 


her figure-head, was still | 


his bonds, an attempt at escape was useless. He was 
still musing when a secret door im the bulkhead near- 
est the cabin was softly opened, and a figure stole into 
his presence, bearing a dark lantern. 

“Hush!” whispered the intruder, illuminating the 
scene. “Have no fear!” ; 

Ruy looked up, surprised and startled, and beheld 
by the light she ete ‘a woman of strikitig appear- 
ance. She was apparently about twenty-eight years 
old, and possessed a tall and queenly form, well- 
rounded bust, and majestic movements. Her fore- 
head was broad and high, shaded by a coronal of 
night-black lecks; her eyes were black, and glittering 
like di ds; her cheeks and lips were red, like the 
deep bloom ona peach; and her complexion was a 
clear olive. 

But, notwithstanding her physical beauty, Ruy’s 
= perceptions detected that she had lost the gen- 

le 





perament. 
examined Buy’s countenance a few maments 
by the light of her lantern, and then said : 
“ What are you here for, young man? ” 
not » 


* But ae ee the island who does 
not make intertupted the woman. “ Tell 
me the semes of some of your first families—tho 
landed proprietexa.” 

“Bywerybody works at Isla Grande,” replied Ruy, 
“ githough netimre provides so bountifully for us that 
we need only te work for clothes and books. The 
fruits and game are as common to all as the turtles 
and fish. ‘The richest and only aristocratic man of 
the place is not a native. Ilis name is Senor Nerle.” 

The woman started, nearly letting her lantern fall 
to the floor. 

_ Nerle!” she repeated musingly. “Yes, it must 
be ! ” 

She was silent a moment, and then said: 

“ Young man, if I were to release you, on condition 
that you were to row me to your island and conduct 
me wherever I wish to go over it, would you keep the 
presence of the schooner a secret ? ” 

“No,” replied Ruy, frankly, and without hesitation. 
“T would show you wherever you wish to g» on our 
island, and then proceed to the galleon and warn her 
of her enemy's presence and intention ! ” 

The woman frowned. 

“Perhaps yeu do not know that Callocarras will 
put you to death for killing his man,” she said. “ You 
are in peril here! ” 

“TI will sacrifice my life,” replied the prisoner firmly, 
“before I will promise not to warn the galleon.” 

“ And will you serve me faithfully first ? "she asked, 
after a brief pause. “ If you will, you shall have your 
freedom without reserve.” 

Ruy promised, after a brief deliberation, and then 
inquired into the particulars of the proposed service. 

Iam the wife of Callocarras,” said the woman, 
in a tone expressive of pride. “I am the queen of 
| the pirates. For the last threes or four years, my 
husband has been gone a great deal from me, leaving 
me in command, and not syeuding more than half his 





time on board this schooner. ‘he question has 
troubled me—whtre does he go? I have lately 
| suspected that he comes to this group, ‘and I now 
| think it likely that he visits Senor Nerle. Does this 
| Nerle have much company? ” 

Ruy remembered the rough-looking gue ts at tlie 
| castle, and thought it very probable that Calloear- 
ras might find it a pleasant place to’ visit; and yet 

Nerle’s intimacy with Padre Lasso, the priest of Isla 
Grande, his gentleness and courteous ‘manners, his 
love of music, the fine arts, flowers, and luxuries, all 
forbade the thought that he could be intitate with 
such a man as the Bloodhound of the Carib ean.” 
| Or else Nerle was a specious and terrib’e villain. 
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It was a difficult and strange qrestion to solve; but sures, holding the new silk admiringly, so that its | 


everything was in favour of the piety and genuine- 
ness of Senor Nerle. 

“He has considerable company, senora,” Ruy re- 
plied, “and perhaps your husband is a frequent 
visitor there. IIe cannot be there more than half the 
time, however, as Senor Nerle makes frequent and 
lengthy visits to Cuba and Jamaica. He is wealthy, 
and travels a great deal. I will conduct you to his 
castle, if you wish.” 

Ruy’s soul had recoiled in horror when the woman 


had so proudly avowed herself the queen of a band | 


of blood-stained outlaws and the wife of a man who 


was called a demon, so terrible were his acts, so fear- | 


ful his crimes! He saw that she was jealous, and 
determined to know the whereabouts of her husband, 
and as her movements would harm no one, and give 
him his freedom to help others, he determined to con- 
duct her whither she would. 

The woman produced a knife and cut his bonds, 
eoinpletely freeing him. 

“The captain may think what he pleases about 
your departure,” she said. “ Follow me as silently as 
possible to my cabin and get some disguise, so that we 
ean leave the schooner without being noticed.” 

Ruy followed her, and they passed into the cabin, 
which was immediately forward of the main cabin. 

The eyes of the young hammock-maker were fairly 
dazzled at the luxurious scene that met his gaze. 

The room was cireular (the corners being parti- 
tioned into closets), and hung with silken arras of 
wright crimson, which swept to the floor, and was 
edged with a keavy fringe of gold bullion. The 
small windows were draped in crimson silk and white 
luce, caught in festoons by heavy gold cords and 
bullion tassels. A few gems of pictures adorned the 
hangings, and these were framed in gilt. Divans, 


coucies, piles of Moorish cushions, gilt-framed mirrors, | 
and luxurious easy chairs, gave the apartment the | 


iook of the parlour of a sultana, enriched with European 
Toxuries. This splendid apartment was now lighted 
hy a gorgeous swinging-lamp pendent from the ceiling 
by a heavy golden chain. The light it shed was soft, 
full, and radiant. A guitar leaned against the hang- 
ings of the wall, showing a taste at variance with the 
prefession of its owner. Added to all this luxury— 
this dreamy gorgeousness, a spicy odour, bewildering 
in its sweetness and exquisite fragrance, pervaded the 
alr, 

“ Come in,” said the woman, ushering Ruy into this 
luxurious place, after he had paused a minute on the 
thresheld, and then closing the door, and letting 
the drapery fall back over it; “I shall not detain you 
long.” 

Ruy seated himself, without replying. 

The woman went to a small inlaid table, and touched 
a silver bell. 

The next moment the arras was lifted on the side 
of the room opposite to that by which they had entered, 
and a tall and gaunt old negress appeared, and asked 
what was wanted. 

“] am going ashore a little while, Faca,” said her 
mistress. “I shall lock the door, and if the captain 
or any ove knocks, say I am asleep and not to be 
disturbed!” 

The servant bowed, and her mistress gave hera 
few more directions and then dismissed her. 

The woman then produced a couple of long cloaks, 
that covered her own sumptuous dress and the mas- 
culine garb of her companion, and also a couple of 
hoods. 

Ruy donned those she gave him, and she attired 
herself in hers, completely concealing her magnificent 
Oriental dress and splendid collection of jewels. 

Drawing a heavy bunch of keys from her pocket, 
she said, displaying them : 

“T got those made once when my husband was 
nearly dead with asevere wound, taking his own keys 
for samples. So I have a duplicate of every key in 
his possession, aud it only remains to find the locks 
they belong to. Come!” 

She replaced the keys in her pocket, and the two 
left the apartment, the woman lockiag the door be- 
lind them, and proceeded through the main eabin to 
the deck. 

The darkness of the night had now become so 
intonse that they aroused no suspicion that they were 
other than the senora and her maid. 

The boat in which Ruy had come was still lying 
alongside, and he helped his companion into it, 
followed himself, took the ours, and rowed quietly 
away. 

He could hardly realize his good fortune, having 
recovered his liberty quite as unexpectedly as he had 
lost it. We need not dwell upon his joy. 





CHAPTER VL 
YOLA AND PADRE LASSO. 


Arter watching her lever out of sight, Yola re- 
turned to her hammock and looked agaiu at her trea- 


few scraps from her history. 
“How good and thoughtful Ruy is!” she whispered 
j to herself, her cheek flushing at the loving remem- 
brance of his tenderness. “I will have this for my 
| wedding-dress! How deeply I will love him! ” 
She wrapped her treasures in a shawl, and made 
| her way towards the old monastery, thinking lov- 
ingly of Ruy, wondering who she was, and determin- 
ing to ask her guardian all about her parentage. A 
| Shadow flitted across her sweet face as she came in 
sight of the door that opened into the gloomy stone 
building, but she entered, passed along a narrow cor- 
ridor, and turned off into a large and grim apartment, 
which had evidently served the ancient monks as a 
chapel. 

This was evidently Yola’s private parur and bed- 
room, for it showed her refined and cultivated taste. 
The stone walls were concealed by a kind of tapestry, 
and the small windows were curtained with rich hang- 
ings, and the floor was covered with a thick and 
bright-coloured mat. In one corner stood a bed 
draped in white, and in the others were chairs and 
tables, &c., to say nothing of vases filled with odorous 
and magniffeent flowers, so that the room had a very 


| few rich folds looked lustrous, and then reading a 





home-like and attractive appearance. 
| Atone side of the apartment was a thick wooden 
| chest, furnished with a lock and key, into which Yola 
| placed her gifts, looking over her former possessions, 
| which consisted of fine linen, dress patterns, laces, 
books, and plenty of costly jewellery. 

After spending a few minwtes in this manner, she 





| locked the trunk and seated herself upon it, giving 


| way to thoughts of mingled sweetness and sadness. 

| After all, vivid as was her realization of Ruy’s 
love, she was not quite at her ease. She felt that it 
was time for her tocome to an understanding with her 
guardian in regard to her birth and betrothal to Ruy. 
She was in the act of asking herself how she should 
broach the subject, when hurried steps sounded in the 
corridor, and the object of her cogitations hastily 
entered her presence. 

“Dios mio!” the maiden cried at the first view of 
the intruder and she sprang to her feet. “ What has 
happened ? What is the matter?” 

It would be hard to imagine a more startling and 
repulsive picture than that presented by the new 
comer. He was the priest of Isla Grande, and the 
guardian of Yola—Padre Lasso. 

He was forty-five or fifty years of age, with a short 
and thickset form, a bull neck, a shaven crown, and 
the long robes of a priest. His eyes were bloodshot, 
and gleamed fiercely at Yola, and his face was red and 
convulsed, appearing to be bloated with suppressed 
wrath. His whole frame shoek with rage and vex- 
ation, and such @ succession «f dark and malignant 
scowls appeared on his features, as he paused before 
the maiden, clutching her savagely by the arm, that 
she was frightened. 

“T’ll tell you what’s the trouble,” he answered, in 
a hoarse tone, “I have witnessed your interview with 
Ruy Leol!” 

The answer did little to clear away Yola’s surprise, 
for she could not instantly understand why tlie de- 
tection of her relations to the young hammock-maker 
should throw her guardian into such a state of excite- 
ment and anger. It was not till the priest, or rather 
the pretended priest, as the reader has already rer- 
ceived, had closed and locked the door, thus shutting 
himself up with her, and returned to her with eyes 
that fairly blazed in their wrathful glances, that she 
realized the three great facts of the moment: 

First, that he was not what he had pre.tended to be; 
but a wicked hypocrite and impostor. 

Secend, that he had been intensely astonished at the 
discovery of her betrothal to our hera, 

Third, that he was madly jealous tof Leol. 

* T did not dare follow you here soe »ner,” he resumed, 
shaking her furiously, “lest I shod uld be tempted to 
kill you. How dare you do as you. havedone? How 
dare you?” 

Yola was silent, being for the ‘time too terrified and 
astonished to answer. 

She had long suspected that there was something 
dark and sinister in his charar ;ter and relations, par- 
ticularly in his relations to he rself—she having 0a 
frequently surprised by the fervour of his embraces, 
his strange actions, his sty ange doctrines, and the 
ee glanees of admiratiow , he had bestowed upon her. 

“You can never know how I have been grieved 
and astonished,” hewente@ p after a searching scrutiny 
of her faco; “I had supp ged you beyond the reach 
of such a vulgar assoe# tion, and was taken by sur- 
ag? Tell me the me gning of your submission to 

is kisses and embracea 7 

The girl looked ay , her tiny form still trembling 
with fear, but Jaer ¥ right young face threw off its 
clouds as she replied ; 

“It meang ‘gaat I love Ruy, and am his promised 





wife!” 


The listener's face grew black with rage, and he 
Was momently speechless. 

“What! has it gone as far as that?” he finally 
ejaculated. ‘“ You have dared to betroih yourself 
without consulting me, and of all men at Isla Grande, 
to Ruy Leol?” 

““Why do you speak so of Ruy?” asked Yola. 
“Why should I not love him as well as any other 
young man?” 

The features of the pretended priest moved con- 
vulsively, while a strange expression stole over them, 
making it evident to even the artless girl beside him, 
that he had some secret cause for hatred of Ruy Leol. 
At length he commanded himself sufficiently to 
speak, but his voice was menacing and terr ble. 

“ Yola,” he said, “you are aware that as a priest I 
have power. Iam as God to you, consequently you 
must have no secrets from me—must conform in all 
respects to my will, and give up your own selfish 
desires. Are you prepared to do this?” 

“Tam not,” repliet Yola, “ nor do I think that our 
holy religion requires this of me; and now that I 
have answered you, let me ask you who I am?” 
“Your relations were low and mean!” ejaculated 
the impostor, angrily. “ Your father was a vagabond 
and your mother a beggar! ” 

“Stop!” exclaimed the young girl, with spirit. 
“How dare you speak to me in that way? My 
parents were good and honourable; I know they 
were! Do you suppose that I, with my aspirations 
and love for knowledge, could be the child of such 
people? ‘Like begets like,’ Senor Lasso. Besides,” 
she added, “since my father was your brother, you 
must also have been a vagabond! ” 

“ Your father was no brother ef: mine! ” retorted 
the pretended priest, wrathfully. “You have no 
Lasso blood in your veins. I took you a poor little 
child to bring up. All you have and are, you owe to 
me; and yet, behold your gratitude!” 

“You are slightly mistaken in thinking I owe 
everything to you,” answered Yola. ‘ You wished to 
bring me up in ignorance. It was Ruy Leol who 
taught me to read and write, who lent and gave me 
books, and assisted me in my studies, and who made 
me wkhatIam. I am glad to know that I am no 
relation to you, and frankly tell you that I have long 
suspected it!” 

Senor Lasso—for we will not offend the holy name 
of religion by calling him anything else—sat down 
on Yola’s box, from which she had ariseu, and was 
evidently overcome at the girl’s unexpected spirit and 
fearlessness. 

“ Do you deny that I have clothed you better than 
any girl at Isla Grande?” he exclaimed, “Do you 
deny that I have given you diamonds, and other 
preeious gems, worth fortunes ?‘' Have you not Indian 
shawls, dresses of real Canton crape, whole pieces of 


| delicate Persian tissues, to ~~°ke up, besides trunks 


full of cloths and stuffs?” =, 
“T have all these,” replied Yola. “But you know 


‘very well that I never wear them—that they are not 


befitting the reputed niece of a poor parish priest. 
You know too that I have always dressed like the 
other girls of Isla Grande. Yoursalary is small, con- 
sisting mostly in the products of the island. Where, 
then, did these rich goods come from? You must 
have brought them with you when you came here 
with me fifteen years ago. I have often wondered 
how they came in your possossion ? ” 
A strangely suspicions look passed over the villain’s 
face, and he eyed the young girl furtively from under 
his bushy eyebrows. 
“T have had them a good while!” he replied, after 
a brief pause. “ But, to return to the subject we were 
talking about, Yola; I don’t blame you forrefusing to 
obey me. Iam no Catholic priest! Iam a Protes- 
tant!” 
Yela concealed her surprise at this declaration, 
knowing that he was lying. For years he had drilled 
it into her mind daily that obedience to him was ser- 
vice to God, and she realized that he was endeavouring 
to make the most of his situation, but for what pur- 
? 
PorThe impostor’s eye roved about her apartment, as if 
he were endeavouring to collect his thoughts, and he 
finally continued. 

“The Protestant clergy all marry, Yola, and as I am 
in reality a Protestant I wish to do the same. I love 
you, Yola; I have always loved you! I adopted you 
on purpose to ma: ‘ou! 

He arose and Ganadkel her with burning eyes 
and excited mien. - 

“Will you marry me; Yola?” he added—* will you 
be my wife?” 

The young girl recoiled before him. Sheshudderod 
at the priest’s renunciation of the belief he tauglit to 
his people. It proved,that he was a hypoctite—per- 
haps worse. 

“No, I will never marry you” she answered. “To 
me you will always seom a priest—nothing more, Be- 





sides, I am already betrothed!” 
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“Ruy Leol will always be a poor hammock- maker!” 
exclaimed Lasso, “I will give you jewels and 
money—everything you can wishfor! Only be 
mine!” 

“ You are mistaken,” returned Yola, with a sweet, 
girlish dignity. “Ruy Leol will be rich # 

Lasso uttered an exclamation, and a strange look 
appeared on his visage. 

“ Does he know whuv he is?”’ he demanded, eagerly, 
as if he feared an assenting reply. “Does he know 
how he came here?” 

At his strange manner a sudden suspicion flashed 
upon Yola that perhaps the secret of Ruy’s parentage 
was known to him. She taxed him with the know- 


ledge, and his actions confirmed her suspicion; he , 


laughed mockingly, and then denied it utterly and 
with unnecessary repetition. 

“ And now you will be my wife?” he asked, taking 
her hand and looking down into her clear, soul-lit 
eyes. “ Will you promise?” 

Yola repeated her refusal. 

And then throwing off his mask of saintliness and 
goodness, Lasso exclaimed, 

“Tf you do not marry me, Yola, I will shut you up 
where no one will ever see you but me. I'll get rid of 
that Ruy Leol! I'll make you repent your refusal in 
dust and ashes! Promise!” 

His malignity of tone, his vehement manner, his 
glittering eyes, all horrified the child-woman beside 
Lim, but she was not moved from her refusal. 


“Come, then!” cried the hypocrite, in a malignant | 


and deadly fury, as be caught both her arms and 
dragged her from the room. ‘* You shall learn what 
it is to refuse. 
matter over. Furhaps to-morrow you'll have changed 
your mind!” 

He hali-dragged, half-carried the struggling girl 
through the stone corridor, through branching halls, 
and finally into a narrow cell that had formerly been 
used by the monks, and here he flung her from him. 

The place was destitute of furniture. Nothing 
was to be seen but four stone walls, unrelieved by a 
single window, a black ceiling and a rocky floor. It 
was frightfully dark and solitary. Not a ray of light 
penetrated to it, save through a small grated wicket 
in the door. 

“T am now going to have Ruy Leol carried off by 
pirates! * exclaimed Lasso, vindictively. “I knowa 
man connected with them, and shall make haste to 
rid myself ef my rival. And then, Yola, I have 
hopes that a few days of starvation will induce you to 
think better of my offer.” 

He passed out of the cell, the heavy door clanging 
to after him. He turned the key in the lock and 
strode down the corridor, muttering to himself, and 
then the truth came into Yola’s mind—the truth that 
the self-styled Padre Lasso was not a priest of any 
sect—that he was merely a wretch who had stolen 
“the livery of God t2 serve the devil in,” and an 
awful agony of fear and apprehension came over her 
as she sank back into the gloom. 

Poor Yola! The apprehensions of her lover had 
not been unfounded. 

(To be continued.) 


DORA VANE. 


In one of the streets of our greatest seaport, almost 
every morning, a little before sunrise, a woman, some- 
what above fifty years of age, known by the name of 
Molly Mug, was seen to issue from her dwelling. She 
always dressed strangely, keeping her face as much 
as possible concealed beneath her hood. She was not 
homely; there were in her countenance marks of 
beauty which age could not destroy. She seldom 
addressed any one, at least near her home, bué always 
walked hurriedly along with a basket of fruit on her 
arm till lost in the crowded streets. At night she would 
return, enter her little gate, and quickly close it, as if 
it were sacrilege to expose to the world her little plot 
of ground within. 

@ne evening, to the astonishment of all beholders, 
Molly admitted a gentleman to her retired home; and 
when alone, she quickly shut the little gate, aud led 
bim through a small yard into an old-fashioned entry. 
From thence, opening an old, oaken door, she passed 
through a moderately-sized room, lighted only by the 
dim rays of the setting sun, coming threugh a little 
iwindew covered with dust and cobwebs; and then, 
climbing up a rickety pair of stairs,she entered a large, 
ancarpeted room. There were but two windows in 
the room, and those were very small, looking upon a 
little piece of ground, hemmed in, like the yard in 
front, by a high fence. 

The dingy aspect of the room engaged the stranger’ s 
attention only fora moment. Drawing a chair near 
the fire he seated himself, and asked Moll y what she 
theught of his proposal. 

“‘ How old is the girl ? ” queried Molly, after a slight 
deliberation. 








You shall have leisure to think this | 


“ She will be five next March,” replied the stranger; 
“young enough,” he continued, “to easily forget her 
past life, and old enough already to be of some assist~ 
ance to you. By careful training she would soon be~ 
come a joy to your lonely home.” 

“ Well, if I take her what are your requirements ?” 
asked Molly, without appearing to notice the latter 
part of his speech. 

“ Give her a new name, I care not what; keep her 
out of company, aud teach her to read, if you your- 
self know how.” 

“If I know how!” exclaimed the old woman; and 
she raised herself from her reclining posture, and her 
sunken eyes shone with an angry lustre. “Ido know 
how, I assure you, Mr. Elmer. If I take her I will 
educate her; do not trouble yourself on that point.” 

“ Take no offence, Miss Mug. I su;posed you were 
thoroughly educated, which was one reason that I se- 
lected you to take charge of this important business. 
Of course you are aware that I don’t wish her to be 
seen in the street, at least till she has changed her 
appearance, With these conditions do you agree to 
receive her? ” 

“ The price, Mr. Elmer, the price?” 

“T will add one huudred to my former offer, which 
makes it five hundred pounds.” 

“ Let me see,” murmured the old woman, half aloud; 
“ five hundred pounds to bring up a child, educate her, 
make her forget her former life, receive her as my 
own. How long must I keep her?” she at length 
broke out. 

‘Till she is old enough to takecareof herself. Re- 
member,” he added, “ that I am never to see her, nor 
to be troubled with her. In short, make her believe, 
if possible, that she is your own child.” 

“ What is her name ? ” 

“ Dora,” 

“ Dora what?” still inquired the old woman. 

“Never mind that,” replied Mr. Elmer, “ call her 
what you wish.” 

“Ho, ho!” chuckled Molly, in an undertone ; 
“money concerned, I suppose. Never mind, she will 
tell her name; but,” she continued, in an audible | 
voice, “ I must know her history, so that I can esti- 
mate the danger incurred.” 

“No danger, no danger, I assure you ; but I will 
add another hundred pounds, and you ask no more 
questions.” 

“Make it one thousand pounds, and I will receive 
her, and promise eternal silence,” said Molly, in a firm 
tone. 

“ Too much, too much!” exclaimed Mr. Elmer. 

“ Take her somewhere else, then.” 

“T will give you eight hundred, and pay you when 
I bring the child.” 

“ One thousand pounds—not a penny less,” said old 
Molly, as she worked her fingers together in avaricious 
delight. 

“Agreed, then ; to-morrow night, at twelve o'clock, 
be prepared to receive her. I will come with her,” 
said Mr. Elmer, rising to go. 

Molly lighted the candle that stood on the mantel, 
and led the way down the stairs, across the yard, and | 
unlocked the gate. Mr. Elmer quickly passed out. 
Old Molly slowly returned to the house, muttering to 
herself : 

“ T'll learn the whole secret.” 





CHAPTER IL 


EARuier than usual the next night Molly returned 
home. Her nervous step indicated the agitation of her 
maind. 

More quickly than usual she shut the little gate, and 
hastened up to her cold, dreary room. She did not 
make a fire, neither did she remove the large black 
hood that she always wore when going out, but, 
throwing herself into a seat, she leaned her head upon 
her hands, and thus sat until it was quite dark. 

“ Oh,” she said, finally rising from her chair, ‘‘ there 
is something wron,; about this, something wrong; 
but, then, perhaps, ,the girl will fare better here than 
where she is now; w*ho knows? Molly may make a 
kind mother. Ha! .ba! mother! old Molly Muga 
mother! that’s queer, anyhow! Well, a thousand 

junds is a great sum,* large enough to repay one 
or exercising maternal care. But I must make a fire, 
and prepare a Kitle to receive the young stranger. 
Little Dora; sweet name‘! Let me see; what naine 
shall I give her? Ella i ia very pretty name—Ella 
Mug! Ho! ho! roman 7¢ and reality! Hold! I 
have it now ; I will call ha * Ella Vane.” 

Thus Molly continued to , ‘alk ; sometimes laughing, 
sometimes apparently affecta 4 by some thought that 
suddenly occurred to her, bu " never ceasing her pre- 
paratious for the reception of h &r young charge. 

At a little before twelve sh ? dewecended the stairs 
and awaited at the gate the app “cach of the expected 





heard in the street, save now and then the rumbling 
sound of wheels passing over the uneven pavements. 
As the town clocks, from their lofty towers, pealed 
forth the midnight notes, Molly unbarred her gate and 
in came Mr. Elmer, having in his arms a child closely 
wrapped up in a thick, woollen shawl. He motioned 
her to lead the way, and they quickly reached the old 
stairs. Up, up, went the old woman, foHowed by Mr. 
Elmer and his burden; up to its new house was car- 
ried the child, to a house of loneliness, of sadness, and 
also of some pleasure, They laid the child in a bed of 
rags, placed in one corner of the room, without uncov- 
ering its face, It lay like a log, silent and motionless, 
and they turned away from it to settle the contract 
between them. 

“ Here is your money.” 

As he spoke Mr. Elmer placed upon a table a small 
bag filled with gold, 

Molly seized it with delight, but dropped it asa 
thought of crime shot through her mind. 

“ Is there no evil about this, no wickedness ?” asked 
Molly. ‘I know that my life has been very, very 
sinful, but God forbid that I should take an innocent 
child from loving parents for gold.” 

“She has no parents,” he replied; “she has been 
living with an aunt who was very eruel to her. I 
refuse to tell her residence, lest you may get tired of 
her company and return her. She is now under the 
effect of laudanum. I bring her here for reasons 
which I do not feel at liberty to tell; but be assured 
that I do it for the child’s good. I must now leave. 
You will never see me again. Treat the child kindly, 
and remember, silence for ever.” 

“Stay a moment! ” cried Molly, as he passed out of 
the door. 

He seemed not to hear her. She followed him as 
fast as she could down the stairs and out to the gate, 
but it was open—Mr. Elmer was gone. 

“Strange! strange!” she muttered. 
is wrong.” 

She quickly returned to her room, took the candle 
aud uncovered the little girl’s face. The flickering 
rays of the light fell full upon her, and revealeda coun- 
tenance of uncommon beauty. Her complexion was 
very fair, and appeared doubly so on account of the 
dark, wavy hair that lay in beautiful disorder upon 
her cheeks. Old Molly started back as soon as she 
beheld ber and exclaimed : 

“ How lovely!” 

Again she started—held her breath for a moment; 
again she peered into her face, saying : 

“ How much she resembles him! He had the same 
black hair, the same Roman nose, and the same roand 
features. Perhaps she is his child! No, it cannot 
be; it is only imagination. Yet, how similar! What 
pretty eyelashes—what soft skin! Her appearance 
Lespeaks a noble origin. Ah! I fear loving ones are 
now mourning her loss.” 

As she was thus talking to herself, the child threw 
up its little arms, and murmured, in a sweet, childish 
tone: 

“Mamma!” 

“Ha!” cried the old woman; “ she has a mother, 
eh? So I thought—so I thought. What he told 
me was all a lie; but I will not prove false to my 
trust.” 

So she continued to talk till morning began to dawn. 
Sometimes a tear would start to her eye, but she weuld 
impatiently brush itaway, There was something very 
strange about her manuer—something that would be 
undefinable to a stranger. Beneath her crusted heart 
there seemed to be a tender chord, but it was difficult 
to touch it. 

The child that lay sleeping before her awakened 
emotions that for years had slumbered. Why she was 
affected she herself could not tell. That sweet coun- 
tenance, reposing in the calmness of slumber, reminded 
her of her only brother. It was not the remembrance 
only that softened her, but the calm loveliness of that 
infant sleeper. 

Who has ever looked upon a beautiful babe lost in 
sweet sleep without feeling that he was in the pre- 
sence of angels? Who has ever thus beheld one 
without experiencing a heavenly feeling within? So 
at least Molly felt, until a thought of her gold ran 
through her mind. She had lived so long without a 
friend, that she had learned to love that hard, yellow 
coin. It brought her only comfort. 

Morning dawned, and still the sleeper slept; noon 
came and passed, yet her little eyes remained closed. 

“Too large a dose ! too large a dose!” said Molly, 
doubting whether it was best to mourn or rejoice. 

At the approach ef night the child slowly opened 
her beautiful, black eyes, raised her head from her 
couch of rags, and looked in wondering astonishment 
about the room. Atlength, seeing the old woman 

near her, she said in @ tremulous, half-weeping tone 
of voice : 

“ Where’s mamma? ” 

Molly was again touched by her voice, but quickly 


“ Something 





visitors. 
The night was dark and cloudy. “iJo noise could be 


answered : 
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“ Lie still, darling; your mother will soon come to 


ou.” | 


She lay down again, slowly closing her eyes, but 


soon raised her head and repeated the question. Molly peop 
told her that her mother would soon come, but she | 


eagerly. “I have often wondered,” she continued, | three other children, but they slept in the grave. 
“why you live in this secluded house and never take | Their darling Dora was the only one left, the sole 
me out in the world to become acquainted with its | heir to their vast estates. They were happy, but 
le.” — eame and pierced their hearts with its poisoned 
shaft. 


“ Ask me no more, dear. To-morrow night I will tell 


grew impatient and began to cry. All Molly’s at- | you the story of my life, 


a) et ee eee OE 


' 
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tempts to soothe her were in vain. She wept until | 


she fell asleep, and awaked the next morning with a 
burning fever. 


For weeks the little sufferer lay on her squalid couch, | Sometimes I think that I remember my early child-| uncle was giving him. 
unconscious of everything around. Her face grew | 


thin and pale, and her eyes wore a glassy hue, and 


death seemed almost ready to claim her as his victim. | 


knows.” 


‘One question more,” urged Ella: “I have often | 


asked it, but you have never given me an answer. 


hood, of being surrounded by rich and beautiful furni- 
ture, and of loving parents caressing me, and then all 
is oblivion till I find myself with you, Tell me, dear 


She sometimes imagined herself in her mother’s arms, | auntie, tell me, is this all a dream ?”* 


receiving her caress ; again she would raise her feeble 
voice to utter her little prayer. 

Silently old Molly would listen to her wandering, 
childish prattle ; and, when she coaxed ber mother to 
cool her feverish brow, large tears would roll down 
her wrinkled cheeks, and she would exclaim: 

“T will try and find her home.” 

But alas! she knew not where to look. 


Molly began to love her tender charge. All day 


she would watch by her sick bed, neglecting to | 


attend to her business, and all night she would lie 
beside her, and keep her restless arms beneath the 
clothes. 

But she did not employ a physician—she did not 
“believe in them.” She acted both as doctor and 
nurse. 


Finally, the fever abated, and the bloom began to | her brain was in confusion. 
| memory of her early youth ; but the old, faint picture 


return to the sick child’s cheeks, 


| 


| the glare of a log fire. 


She extended her hands imploringly towards old 
Molly 

“ ‘l'o-morrow evening, when I relate the story of 
my own life, I will tell you all I know of yours, ‘Till 
then ask me no more; for I must calm my feelings 
before I commence.” 


So saying, she turned and left the room, and | 
Ella remained standing alone in the middle of the | 
| floor. 


She went to the window and looked out, 
| 


which no one save pened 
w 





It was | 
evening: the cold wind whistled mournfully without, | 


They had a nephew, the only one Iiving, who 
ould inherit their wealth if Dora was removed. 
He was about twenty-two years old, ambitious and 
wicked, and not satisfied with the assistance his 
He at first determined to 
poison his little cousin, but appalled at the thought 
of so cruel an act, he resolved upon a safer and some- 
what less foul plan of disposing of her. 

He engaged an old woman to entice her down to- 
wards the river, and give her a dose of laundanum, and 
the same night he.conveyed her to old Molly’s resi- 
dence. 

A week passed, and no trace could be found of little 
Dora. Search was made in every direction for her, 
but in vain. Another week went by, and still the 
same result; but her parents, wild with grief, would 
not abate their sleepiess search until their little dar- 
ling, as they thought, was brought to them, disfigured, 
dead. 

But it was not their child, though they knew it not. 


j and everything presented a picture of dreariness.; Their nephew had procured the body of a child, which 


Within, the dingy wails of the room were lighted by | 
No sound came irom old | 


Molly’s room: deathly silence reigned. 


| Fiery thoughts sped now through the mind of Ella: 


She tried to refresh her 


somewhat resembled Dora, and he placed upon it the 
clothes which she had worn, and carefully sunk it in 
the river that he might again obtain it, after its 
features had become unrecognizable, and thus for ever 
dispel the doubts of Dora’s parents as to the fate of 
their child. His deception succeeded, and he now be- 


Again she began to call ‘‘ Mamma,” but Molly was} reappeared. She thought of Molly—thought of her | came heir-apparent to their wealth. 


so kind that she gradually forgot her. At first, when 
called Ella, she said tliat her name was Dora, and when 
asked if that was the whole of her name she hesitated, 
but could think of no more, 

As day after day rolled by Ella was substituted, and 
the remembrance of her former life passed away like a 
dream, 

As she grew older she grew more beautiful, and 


continually enlarged her place in Molly’s, or, as she | wrought a complete change in her innocent soul. Sie different phases as the cliameleon. 


called her, auntie’s affections. 

She learned rapidly, and did the work assigned her 
cheerfully, but sometimes grew impatient of her soli- 
tude, and longed to go out into the world, of which 
she had already learned to read. 

* 2 . om 7 

Time passed on. The little child of five became the 
Jovely girl of fifteen. 

Her somewhat old-fashioned and coarse clothes could 
not hide her beauty. Nature had given her charms 
which art could neither adorn or conceal. Her uncon- 
sciousness of her beauty and her childish innocence 
gave her a bewitching air. She was unacquainted 
with pride, ignorant of blandishing arts; she had 
very rarely been out in the street, but she did not 
fail to attract attention. 

The glittering glare of the rich and gorgeous mag- 
nificence excited and bewildered her, and she longed to 
go again, but Molly deferred her wish with promises. 


She knew her fascination, she understood her nature, | 


and she trembled lest some devotee of pleasure should 
win her heart and blast her happiness. 

She carefully excluded from her reach all tales, all 
books of love and romance ; and gave lier to read dry, 
matter-of-fact works, which she had collected for her- 
self, when fiction had lost its charm and love its power. 
But one day, as Ella was rambling over the old house, 
she came across “ The Children of the Abbey ;” she 
hastily glanced over the first pages, but, as she ad- 
vanced, she became more and more interested. She 
wept over the troubles of the heroine, and grew angry 
at the deception of her deeeitful friends. She admired 
Amanda; she loved Lord Mortimer. 

Night drew near, but she took no notice of time. 
When eld Molly came hobbling up the stairs, so ab- 


| Strange actions, and wondered if she had ever loved, 
appeared. His gooduess—his nobleness, ran through 
her thoughts, and she bonged to become acquainted 
with such a being. 
For the first time she hated her dark, lonely home. 
| She had often wished to leave it, but never before felt 
| that she could remain no longer. ‘The novel had 


| wanted she knew not what; she felt the change, but 
| could not define it. 
| Her nature was peculiar, gentle, tender, alive to the 
purest emotions, and capable of the dearest affections. 
| She had never read of love before, and, affetting as 
such a tale would be on common characters to read, it 
hada double influence on her tender heart. 
* * * * 


The next morning Molly awoke early, and found 
Ella sleeping in her chair. She stood in silent admi- 
ration for a moment, gazing on her placid, lovely fea- 
tures, and, then, stealing softly beside her, imprinted 
a warm kiss on her brow. 

“How I love that girl!” she murmured, as she 
turned from her. 


I still possessed a heart! How couldI do without her 
now?” she continued; “yet she must not remain 
here; already she begins to feel uneasy; she sighs 
for free air and society. I must try to find her a new 
home.” 

When Ella awoke it was quite late. She helped to 
prepare the morning meal, and, after breakfast, Molly 
as usual went to her occupation. 

All day Ella waited in a state of feverish anxiety, 
and, when night came, and old Molly returned, she 
seated herself before the glowing fire, and waited im- 
patiently to hear her story. 


CHAPTER IIL 
WE will go back.a few years and consider Ella’s 
situation before she became an inmate of Molly’s 
| house. 
There stood a little way from the city, near the Mer- 





| proclaimed his grief. 


“ Hew strange, too! Who thought | 
when I received her, a young child, to my liome, that | 


sorbed was she that she was unconscious of her en- | sey,anold but stately dwelling. It was of stone, queerly 
trance. She found her leauing forward, her cheeks | shaped, and more in the form of an irregular octagon 
aglow with excitement, and her heart fluttering in her | than anything else. An observatory rose from one of its 
breast, like a dove choked in a snare. Molly saw | angles to a height of about fifty feet, which could be 
the cause, and found her fears were true. She spoke | seen for miles around. It possessed something of the 
to her, Ella raised her head, threw aside her book, | appearance of an old English castle, erected by some 
avd clasped her arms around old Molly’s neck, and | wealthy noble, with a view to safety and comfort 
wept upon her breast. | rather than elegance, yet it did not lack beauty, but 
The long, grey bair of the old woman mingled with | its beauty was more of a grand than a showy cast, 
the dark, luxuriant locks of the maiden; the heart of , In front was a large yard, neatly laid out in walks and 
oue was withered, that of the other just in bud. | flower beds; creeping vines covered many arbours and 
“ What is the matter, child? ” asked Molly, ina calm | formed beautifulavenues ; elms and other shady trees, 
tone. | arranged in artful disorder, almost eoncealed the louse 
“Oh, nothing,” she replied. ‘I was only a little | with their foliage; and fountains, scattered here and 
affected by that book.” | there, threw up their silvery drops, and murmured in 
“T didn’t iutend to let you read that book, Ella; I} soft, lulling music beneath their branches. 
thought that I had placed it beyoud your reach. Itis| The house was richly furnished, velvet carpets 
fiction ; 1. is all untrue.” decked the floor; costly furniture adorned the walls— 
“Tsn’t it true to nature? rosewood ehairs and lounges, marble tables and 
never occurred ? ” mantels, in short, everything which art, for beauty or 
“ Alas! yes,” replied Molly, wiping a tear from her | comfort, could bestow, was there. 
wrinkled cheek; “but they do not always end so |} ‘This was once Ella’s home, or Dora’s as she was 
happily.” | then called. Her parents ween one fifty years of 
* Did you ever experience such trials?” asked Ella, | age and she was their only cliild. 


Have such instances 


He beheld, without a sting—-without a sigh of re- 


j} and, as she faded from her mind, Lord Mortimer | morse—the bereft parents wring their Hands in agony 


over the disfigured corpse. But he wept with them. 
With tears of hypocrisy, he concealed his guilt, and 
He saw the father and mother 
bowed down with sorrow for their only child, their 
only joy, but still he concealed his Lase crime. 

Human nature is a mystery; it possesses as many 
We study it; we 
think we understand it, and then we meet with a 
trait that bafiles our comprehension. 

Mr. Elmev’s nature was of this strange character— 
hypocritical, cruel, yet apparently so gentle that he 
could win the affections of a misanthropist. So cun- 
ningly did he conduct his devilish scheme that no one 
for a moment doubted that Dora was drowned. He 
did not try to comfort her parents, but endeavoured 
to gain a firmer place in their affections; and in this, 
too, he succeeded. The villain’s plans were completed, 
and he now waited impatiently to snatch the golden 

rize. 
= The remains of the child were placed in a rich 
coffin, and conveyed to a beautiful little rural grave- 
yard. It was slowly lowered in the cold grave, 
amid the cries of the mourners and the sobs of the 
multitude. 

he grave was closed for ever. Broken-hearted 
alone, Dora's parents returned to their home, little 
dreaming that their darling, instead of sleeping in the 
silent bed which they aad just left, was tossing upon a 
feverish couch. : 

Such is human wisdom, blinded by false love and 
deception ; such is human friendship, based upon en- 
ticing wealth! ‘To-day weare flattered with th@ fawn- 
ing smiles of a friend; to-morrow the same friend 
thrusts at our hearts. 

So with the base nephew; but he soothed the 
wound he had inflicted, and by degrees the serpent 
wound its folds around the hearts of the atfilicted 
parents. 

Winter came, and the grave of the little sleeper was 
covered with a winding-sheet of snow; and when the 
mound grew green with tender grass, a maxble shaft 
was raised, telling her spirit’s flight. 


CHAPTER IV. 


We will again return to Molly, whom we left 
before a roaring fire, with her fair charge by her 
side. 

It was some minutes before she began ber story, 
and when she did commence, it was in a slow, 
measured tone. ‘There was a tremulousness in her 
voice which plainly indicated that the subject which 
occupied her mind was to her of no ordinary import- 
ance. 

“T am now an old woman,” she began. “ More 
than three-score years have passed over me and left 
their mark upon my brow, but these furrews are not 
the effects of age alone; care and trouble have not 
been strangers to me; they prematurely bowed my 
form with their iron grasp. Before I had passed the 
meridian of human life they silvered my locks with 
their icy touch. 

“ Sorrow has not always been my lot. I have tasted 





the cup of pleasure. 


They had had | not been for my happiness, I never would have known 


I have been happy; but, had it 
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misery. Both must be experienced to fully appreciate 
either. 

“ I was born of wealthy parents. I had no sisters and 
but one brother. He waskind, gentle and affectionate, 
and he loved me with all the tenderness of his nature. 
There was not much difference in our ages—I being 
but little over a year his elder, yet I used to watch 
him with the anxiety of a mother, and warn him to 
shun every vice. Our parents moved in the highest 
circles of life. Opulent merchants and men of mark 
often dined at our table. 

“ When I became of sufficient age I made my en- 
trance into society. I was called handsome ; I dressed 
ricily, and soon became the belle of the county. 
Offers of marriage were received and rejected until a 
young man of distinguished birth laid his hand and his 
fortune at my feet. He was charming, yes, fascinat- 
ing. Long, dark, wavy hair hung in rich profusion 
from his head. Dark eyes, that sparkled with a lovely 
lustre, shone from beneath his lashes, aud teeth of 
pearly whiteness appeared at every smile. His skin 
wag very fair; not so white as to give it a pale hue, 
but only a delicate appearance. He was tall, rather 
slender, yet well-proportioned, and glided along with 
an easy, gentle gait, bearing a countenance that always 
beamed with kindness. | 

“But his meral nature was a contradiction. In| 
himself he found his enly ideal, his only lord ; yet one | 
would not call him conceited unless thoroughly | 
acquainted with his character, his actions so beiied | 
himself. He was absorbed in self, but his acquaint- | 
ances would have scouted such an idea; and I, too, | 
was ignorant then. | 

“The profundity of his nature baffled the observa- | 
tions of the superficialists, and gave him a superiority | 
over his admirers. His affability concealed his faults | 
and displayed his virtues. His voice was sweet and | 
musical and seemed tuned to talk of love. But he! 
appeared to be equally at home when conversing with | 
the statesman or the coquette. 

“ Hisknowledge was almost universal, but he gained | 
his information more by travelling than by studying. | 
After graduating at one of the Cambridge colleges, he | 
went abroad, and the dangers he there experienced, 
and the works of art he saw, he used to relate in sach 
a charming style that I would listen in breathless 
silence and sigh when he had finished. 

“One evening, while at a large party, becoming 
wearied with the crowd and bustle, 1 retired to a 
quiet corner of the adjoining room; soon Claude 
Lorraine—for that was his name—sat beside me. 

“I felt a thrill of joy as 1 saw him approach. Ah! 
well do I remember that evening. Even now, in fancy, 
I see him as he appeared that night. He 1 
unusually young and handsome. His appearance 
ceacealed his age; he was about twer s-eight, but he 
did nut seem to be more than twenty-two. 

“ As he seated himself he asked if he was an 





“+I could not,’ said he, ‘ resist coming here when I 
saw you sitting in this retired corner. I derive mere 
pleasure from a quiet conversatiou with a genial friend 
%han from all the excitement of the gayest party.’ 

““Tam glad you came here, Mr. Lorraine,’ I re~ 
plied. ‘I was weary of the dance, and sought quiet 
here. Society deligits me, yet I soem become tired 
of its confusion. But I am surprised that you, who 
mingle so much in company, prefer retirement. The 
expression of your countenance, when surrounded by 
a joyous circle, or when whirling in the merry dance, 
impressed me with the idea that gaiety was your 
highest delight.’ 

* You have not formed a correct opinion of me. 
"When conversing with the gay, 1 endeavour to appear 
gay; and as my tem t is very excitable, 1 am 
easily aroused by lively influences, and become almost 
lost to their power ; but I derive no pleasure from such 
associations, nor would I give a moment of solitude 
for au hour of gaiety. EI say that I derive no pleasure 
from such scenes of youthful merriment, but let me 
qualify theassertion. Although I love to be surrounded 
by but few, I never cherish sadness; and, whenever 
gloomy speils come upon me, | rush to some mirthful 
gathering, and drown my sorrowful feelings in excite- 
* ment.’ 

“* Are there no useful lessons to be learned from 
*mements of gloom?’ I asked. ‘ Isn't it then that the 
=goul learns to commune with itself, aud, through itself, 

to see pleasure?’ 

“* There is a vast difference in character,’ he re- 

ied; ‘ what is medicine for one is poison for another, 

When merry, our hearts are open and more. easily 
studied, but we do not stop to consider then: thus 
they appear in all their naturalness, even as they were 
designed by nature; for who believes that humanity 
was created ever to mourn? ‘l’o we, indeed, sorrow 
isa burden that cannot be borne, and if it ever comes 
upon me so that I am unable to shake it off, death will 
be hailed as 2 thrice-welcome messenger.. Even for 





the loss of a friend I cannot bear te grieve; but some 
find a pleasure in such sorrow; for instance, a parent 


mourning over the loss of his child. He broods over 
the misfortune, and really finds a species of enjoyment 
in his grief.’ 

“* Then you think that all feelings of sadness, as far 
as possible, should be avoided by us ?’ said I, wonder- 
ing very much at the peculiarity of his doctrine. 

“ * Especially by those,’ he answered, ‘ whose natures 
shrink instinctively from all gloomy feeling ; but I do 
not mean that we should never indulge in sober mo- 
ments; for, in the reverses of such occasions, we often 
derive the greatest benefit as well as much pleasure. 
From soberness I detach all sense of sadness; yet the 
former too often merges into the latter.’ 

“ Our conversation was here interrupted by those in 
the next reom, who had already missed us and were 
eager for our company. Claude offered me his arm; 
I accepted it, and then together we walked out of the 
room. 

“ This was the first evening that I had met Mr. Lor- 
raine alone. When I first saw him I admired him. 
Now I began to love him. From that evening he be- 
gan to pay me unusual attention. 

“T have said that I was a belle, but there was no 
foolish vanityabout me. I despised afop. I always 
admired talent. My father was a well-educated man, 
and possessed a very large library, where he spent a 
great part of his time in reading and writing. He 
was inclined to infidelity, and he early gave me to 
read metaphysical works relating to religion. 

“T was too young to fully understand them, yet I 
did not dislike them. They had a tendency to make 
me reflective, and thus they increased my own power 
of thought. 

“The élite of society disgusted me with their non- 
sense, but I courted their flattery. I felt my superior- 
ity, and gloried in it. My name has not always been 
Molly Mug. I changed it for reasons which you will 
soon know. My true name is Florence Vane. 

“ Mr. Lorraine came to see me often. I had grown to 
love him dearly. His peculiarities just suited me. I 
thought him perfect. He was handsume, refined and 
talented; for what more could I ask? Ah! little did 
I then know the deception that was in the human heart. 

One beautiful evening in July, while we were sail- 
ing in a little boat, he asked me to become his bride. 
I could not refuse. I faltered ‘ yes.” He told me how 
he loved me, and I thought he was sincere. Some- 
times even now I think so, for he seemed to delight in 
my company. 

“When I accepted his proposal he pressed my haad 
in his own, and imprinted a kiss on my brow. It was 
the first time that he had kissed me. 

“ He said not a word for several minutes, but gazed 
intently in my face. His hat lay in the boat; his hair 
was thrown from off his lofty forehead, and his eyes 
shone with unusual lustre. 

“T shall never ferget the expression his countenance 
wore—it was heavenly! It was born of love. A 
delicate smile played upon his features as if his heart 
was overflowing with happiness. 

“Tn the moment of unbroken sil that 4,1 
caught the charm; I felt the power of love. The scene 
was one calculated to awaken the sweetest emotions of 
the soul. 

“ Our little boat was decked with garlands and fra- 
grant flowers. Heaven's reflected face leoked cloud- 
less within the laughing dimples of the water upon 
which we were borne. 

“ The oars rested motionless. Claude had fastened 
them to the boat, and was sitting by my side. 
Hushed to such stillness was the air, that the waters 
almost slept. 

“*Dear Florence,’ at last said Claude, in delight, 
‘your answer has made me happy. Long I have 
sought a being to love, but never before I met you did 
I see a woman on whom I could bestow my affeetions. 
I began to think it was my lot to pass through life 
alone, but fortune favoured me; she direeted mete the 
one Nature designed for me.’ 

“* Dear Claude,’ said I, ‘ have you indeed never be- 
fore met one whom you loved?’ 

**No one till I saw you.’ 

“His answer pleased me. I wanted to occupy the 
first place in his heart, and I was glad to learn that no 
one had been before me. Love is jealous—it brooks 
no rival. 

“ Our conversation continued. After resuming his 
pledges of affection, he pictured to me our future home. 
I thought his words would be realized. I was so de- 
lighted with his description, that I clapped my hands 
for joy, and exchimed : 

“+ What a beautiful spot! What a lovely home that 
will be!’ 

“T knew not then that the serpent often lies coiled 
among tlie fairest roses; that the heart that appears 
the purest often is the basest. I did not dream that 
what he told me was false—a story fabricated to serve 
his base purpose. 

“My father disliked Claude: hence, at first, he 
would not give his consent to our marriage; but he 





| yielded when he saw eve deeply I loved. 








“T knew that he was not satisfied, but I was confi- 
dent that Claude's ability would soon win his esteem. 
I was right. He very soon cherished his friendship 
aud sought his company. 

“Weeks passed slowly by. Summer glided into 
autumn. If I loved Claude before, I adored him now. 
His influence over me I could not resist—I felt I was 
all his own. He saw my weakness; he knew his 
power, and that I loved him madly, blindly. 

“A thought of his leaving me never entered my 
mind. I believed, as he said, that he would soon make 
me his bride. But alas! I was doomed to a wretched 
disappointment. 

“One morning, in November, I received a letter 
fromhim. I hastily broke the seal, and read its con- 
tents, which ran as follows: 

“Dearest Frorence,—When you receive this 
I shall be far away. I do wrong, very wrong, in 
leaving you, but it is worse for me to stay. Ol, why 
did I meet you, Florence? I could not help loving 


you. 

“*My brain is almost crazed at the thought of what 
I have done. I alone am to blame, but you must 
suffer the injury. I long to see you before I go, but 
cannot; the parting would be too much for both of us. 
I shall never see you again. May heaven bless you. 
Farewell. “* CLAUDE.’ 

“T read the note through, and read it again and 
again. I didn’t know what to mak» of it. Could it 
be possible that Claude had proved falseto me? Yes, 
it was too true. 

“Like a thunderbolt sent from heaven the news 
came upon me. I raised my hands, but I could not 
curse him. My love had not yet died out. 

“T went to my couch, and weeks passed before 1 
again rose. Fever burved my temples, insanity racked 
my brain. 

“Why did not death take me then, and free me from 
my misery? When I regained. my senses I prayed te 
die, but the pale messenger came not. I was com- 
pelled to live. 

“ T arose from my sick bed weak and emaciated ; 
but as soon as possible I prepared myself to leave 
home. I determined that my parents should neither 
witness my sorrow nor suffer on my account. I ob- 
tained a purse well filled with gold, and one night, 
when all had retired, I left ; 

“The love that I once boré Claude Lorraine was 
slowly turning to hatred, and I swore revenge. I firmly 
resolved to find him. In time I was successful 
When I asked the servant to see Mr, Lorraine, she told 
me he was too feeble to see visitors. 

“*Ts he dangerously ill, then ?’ I asked, in sur- 

rise. 
Pe So ill he is not expected to live many hours,’ she 
replied 

“** My business is very important, and I must see 
him ;’ and as I spoke I motioned the servant to bead 
the way. 

“ She did so, and in a moment I was in the presence 
of Claude Lorraine ; but so pale, so haggard he leoked 
that I scareely recognized him. He gazed intently at 
me for a few moments, and then exclaimed, in a feeble, 
hollow voice : 

“Florence! how came you here? I did not expect 
to see you.” 

“*No, you did not expect to see me,’ I replied, ‘but 
I have a few words to say to you before we part for 
ever.’ 

“ He trembled slightly as I spoke, and motioned to 
a lady who stood near him to leave the room. Shoe 
obeyed, and we were left alone. Alone I stood before 
the man I had so madly loved; but not a spark of the 
old love returned. It was completely quenched ; it 
was consumed by a burning desire of revenge. 

“The sun was just setting, and a single ray of light 
stole into the darkened room and fell upon the wan 
and wasted features of the once handsome Lorraine. 
The bloom of beauty had left his cheek; his pallid 
brow, decked with the same luxuriant hair, stifl 
looked noble, but the lustre of his dark eye was gone: 
it shone with the glare of death. 

“T drew close to his bed-side. I was not dressed 
as he had been accustomed tw see me. My habiliments 
were badly worn. My countenance was haggard. 
Care and trouble had wrought a great change im me, 
He raised his head htly, but when he saw my 
appearance he sank back upon his pillow with a sigh. 
I saw that he had not long to live, but F could not 
leave him without cursing him. 

“* Behold,’ said I, ‘the ruin you have wrought ; be- 
hold the heart that you have desdlated, the life that 
you have blighted, and shudder at your fate. You 
found me surrounded by happiness, the only daughter 
of loving parents; you poured into wy ear your tale 
of love. I was young, | was innocent, and I loved 
you; I trusted you; I believed you were sincere, I 
yielded to you all my hopes in life, and then you 
deserted me. Think you that there is no punisliment 
for such crimes? ‘Think you that injured innocence 
shail never be avenged ?” , 
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“ T stopped a moment to hear his reply. He raised 
fis wasted hands implorivgly towards me, and cried : 
«“ + Plerence, oh, Florence! why do you talk thus to 


a dying man? I knew I wronged you, deeply, 
basely wronged you, but I have dearly paid the 
penalty of my crime. I loved you truly, devotedly, 
butI could not make you my wife; I was already 
married. Forgive me, Florence, for what I havedone, 
end let me die in peace,’ and he sank back upon his 
pillow exhausted. 

“*Porgive you, Claude Lorraine!’ I wildly cried, 
maddened at the thought of his being married when, 
with syren tongue, he allured me to ruin. ‘No, I can 
never, never forgive you;’ and there in that darkened 
chamber, standing before the only man I ever loved, 
the only man I ever hated, I raised my hand heaven- 
ward, and as his soul went out from its base tenement, 
I uttered a ‘burning curse. 

“The echo of my hollow veice had hardly ceased 
before Claude Lorraine lay before me—dead. I toek 
his hand in mine—the hand which I had so often held 
—it was lifeless. I gazed into his calm, pale features 
a moment, and then passed hurried!y out of the room, 
In the hall I met the lady whom I saw with Clande, 
when I entered. I told herthat he was dead. She 
uttered a quick cry and ran towards the room. [ 
hastened eut inte the street. 

“ Friendlese and alone, I knew not where to go. I 
longed to see my parents, but dared not meet them. I 
preferred te earn my own livelileod in seclusion ; and 
lest I should be found out, I changed my mame, and 
with the little money I had, I bought this old house. 
I have lived here ever since. At first I sewed for a 
subsistence, but becoming tired of that, I changed my 
business for the one which I now pursue. I found it 
quite profitable, and have laid by a sufficient sum for 
future use. I became weaned from the world, and 
from society. ‘The hermit-like life I had led, made 
me averse to every tender emotion. The remembrance 
of my friends gradually away. I had nothing 
to love. Money became my chief delight, so changed 
hed I become. But my memory of Claude never grew 
dim. His imploring loek when he died, I cannot 
forget; yet I never regretted that I did not forgive 
him, 


“ About ten years ago a man met me in the street 
and asked me if my name was Molly Mug. I teld 
him it was. He then told me his name was Elmer, 
and, as I started for home, he walked along with me 
and soon opened his business. He wished me to take 
a little girl about five years old, educate her, change 
her name, and keep her secluded as much as possible, 
until she had growr so much, as not to be recognized 
by her friends or enemies. I don't knew wich. He 
paid me well, and I agreed to take the child, provided 
there was no evil connected with it. He assured me 
there was net. The next night he breught you, 
Ella, for you were the child I agreed to receive; but 
your name was not Ella then—it was Dora. 

“Mr. Elmer would not tell me the rest, and you 
were too young to remember. 
attempts to find some elue te your friends, if you have 
any, but I have always been ussuccessful. As you 
grew older I began to love you. I found I still 
had a heart that could feel and sympathize. You 
often remind me of my youthful days, and especially 
of my brother, whom you very much resemble. You 
have so changed me that I hardly know myself. I 
have kept you secluded from society lest you should 
experience troubles similar to my own; but I see that 
the young heart yearns for love. As soon as possiblo 
I will sell this old house, and we will move to more 
comfortable quarters. Iam too old to again mingle 
in company, but will find pleasure in seeing you 
happy.” 

The old woman ceased speaking. Dora had listened 
attentively to all she had said. She wondered at the 
strange life she had passed, and at her own mysterious 
history. She wanted to ask some questions, but it was 
too late, and she retired to her couch to dream of the 
strange story she had heard. 





CHAPTER V. 


Tue old house was sold, and Molly, or Miss Vane, 
as we will new call her, and her fair protéqée were 
soon comfertably situated in a beautiful little cottage 
on the outskirts of the city. 

Dora was gay and lively, and she found many ad- 
mirers. Her beauty was captivating; her bewitching 
innocence made her still more attractive. But she 


I have made several | 


they are; perhaps they are dead; but it would be a 
satisfaction to visit their graves.” 

“ Be patient, child, and you will yet find them.” 

“But how can I find them? I have nothing to 
direct me; I do not even know my name.” 

“Kind Providence will direct you; you can only 
trust in that. I have often regretted taking you. I 


child.” 


separated. 


heriting your father’s property ?” 
for I always played alone.” 
mystery. 


ran away when he came.” 


to me. 
though he tried to disguise himselé.” 


clusion. 
course. 


tony ef a quiet life. 


from shore. 


the bank, and watching her. 
his fine appearance, and, blushing, moved on, making 


situation—soaring on the airy wings of fancy. 


boat, and the lowering clouds told ef the coming 
storm. 

She was frightened when she saw how far from 
shere she had floated, and with a hurried grasp she 
seized the oars and began to ply them. Slowly she 
returned against the current, but she worked on. 
The storm was coming fast; the wind began to blow 
more fiercely, and athwart the heavens the lightuing 
played with a lurid glare. Dora's white dress fluttered 
in the wind; her boat began to toss wildly, her 
strength was failing, and she was yet far from the 
shore. 

Her courage began to fail, but as she again looked 
towards shore she saw @ boat dart out from the bank 
and come rapidly towards her. Again she worked the 
oars with all her might, but her strength was useless’ 
against the mad waves. ‘The boat was fast appreach- 
ing her. It contained but one, and that one was he 
who watched her when she set out from shore. 

“ Fear not, [ will rescue you!” he cried. 

The words had hardly reached Dora’s ears before 
the wind whirled and overturned her boat; she clang 
to its side with all her strength, till she was borne 
down by the fury of the storm. Soon she appeared 
again; she shrieked for help, snatched wildly at a 
floating oar. Again the waters were closing over her 
when the stranger plunged from his boat to rescue 
her, but before le could reach her she had sunk from 
sight. Down after her he dived. The water clesed 
above him. Almost a minute passed before he re-ap- 
peared bearing on his arm the lifeless form of Dora. 
He laid her in his beat. Her long, dark hair lay on 
her pale cheeks. Life had almost left her. A moment 
more beneath the waves, and she would have been 
locked in death’s cold embrace. On so slight a cord 
hangs human life—a second of time may sever it for 
ever. 





was not contented ; she could not be satisfied until she 
had learned her early history. Her memory of her | 
early childhood was very imperfect, yet she could dis- | 
tinetly reeall her parents’ features. Sometimes she | 
thought she could remember her hsme—how it looked 
—and then again she thought it was ail fancy—all.a 
dream. 

“JT would give the world, dear aunt,” she exclaimed | 
one day, “if I could find my parents or know where | 


The stranger rowed the boat with its beautiful bur- 
den rapidly to the shore, and then carried the lifeless 
girl to the nearest dwelling. It happened to be the 
one we have deseribed; it was Dora’s home—within 
sat ler parents. 

‘The young man dij not stop at the deor for cere- 
monies, but bore his burden directly into the house. He 
tuld what had happened, and immediately there 
was provided a bed for the insensivle girl, It was 





did not know that I was rebbing kind parents of their 


“Do not blame yourself, dear aunt, but let me thank 
you for receiving me; all the happiness that I have 
enjoyed has come from you; you have been as kind to 
me as any mother could be, and I often feel how much 
Tam indebted to you for your kind favours ‘and pro- 
tection; yet I cannot help yearning for the mother 
who bore me, and from whom I have so long been 
I cannot see why I was taken away. 
What wretch was base enough to snatch me from my 
nee ? how could my absence be advantageous to 
him?” 


“ Perhaps you disappointed some one’s hopes of in- 


“Ab! [ never thought of that before. I think I 
had ne brothers er sisters; if I had, they were grown, | arms. 


“Can you remember no one else, Dora?” asked 
Miss Vane, trying to gain some further clue to the 


“T remember a dark-looking man who used to hold 
me on his lap, but I was afraid of him, and always 


“ This.man, I guess, was the ene who brought you 
I would know him if I saw him, I think, al- 


They cenversed a while longer, but came te no con- 
Ley were obliged to let things take their 


The scenery was beautiful arouad their new home, 
and Dora often took long walks to break the mono- 
One day, strolling farther than 
usual, she came to the river, and following along 
its banks she found a little boat near the shore. 
The day was pleasant, the water was calm, and so 
tempting was the idea of sailing, that, without taking 
a second theught, she jumped inte the boat and pushed 


A young man, apparently about twenty-one years 
of age, well dressed and handsome, was walking on 
Dora leoked up, noticed 


rather awkward work with the oars. The water 
delighted her; she was soon lost to all sense of her 
Hour 
after hour sped by ; not a thought of returning home 
occurred to her fill the rising wind began to rock her 


quite dark. The storm was raging fearfully without. 
As soon asa light was brought Dora's parents went to 
her bedside. ‘hey gazed at her a moment, and then 
both exclaimed: 

“How much she resembles our lost child, our little 
Dora!” 

Yes, she did resemble their lost child, she was their. 
lost child, but they knew it not. They thought they. 
had laid their darling to rest long years before. 
The family physician eame at length and revived 
Dora. She opened her eyes languidly and ‘closed them 
again, too weak ‘to take any uotice of her situation. 
There was great danger of fever setting ia. Themost 
skilful treatment, as well as the most watchful care, 
was necessary to prevent a long sickness and perhaps 
death. 

Miss Vane had heard of the fortunate escape of her 
charge, and the next morning she went to see her. 
She found Dora’s father standing by her bedside. She 

d at him intently for a few moments and ther 
asked his name. 

‘+My name is Charles Vane,” he replied, - 

“My brother!” she exclaimed, as she fell into his 


“ Florence,” he cried, “ ia it indeéd you? ” 

“Yes!” she joyfully replied, “ft is 1, it is your 
long-lost sister.” 

Joyful indeed was the meeting of brother and ‘sister 
after so long separation, They had parted young, 
with the bloom of beauty upon their cheeks, they mek 
old and wrinkled, their hair silvered with sorrow.andi, 


age. 

While they were conversing, Mr: Vane’s nephew 
entered. Florence eyed him closely. She recognized 
him. When Mr. Vane introduced hér as his sister, he 
looked at her sharply, but he did not know her. He 
little thought that old Molly Mug stood before him: 
When he went out Florence asked his name and was 
told that it was Elmer Elwin. 

“Ten ago last October,” said. she, “ that thar 
brought me a ehild, a little girl, to bring up. He told 
me she had no parents, and gave me's thousand pounds 
to change her name, as much as possible to make her 
forget her former life, and to rear her in seclusion as 
my own child. When I first took the little girl she 
cried for ‘mamma,’ and then I knew the tian had de- 
ceived me, and I tried to find her parents, but was un- 
successful. The child is now a beautiful young woman, 
aud lies sleeping in tliat room,” and she pointed, to- 
wards the room where Dora lay. 

“How strange!” exclaimed Mr. and Mrs. Vane at 
onee. 


“Are you not mistaken in the man?” asked Mr. 
Vane. 

“No, I can swear he is the sanie one ; for, although 
he was disguised, I marked him well,” she replied ina 
ann When did h 

en u say he brought ild?” 
Bre yw ~ al y ght you the child ? 
. a years ago, last October.” 

same time, C that our li 
Peek , Clara, ur little darling was 
“Yes, the same time,” replied Mrs. Vane. 
“ What is her name?” she asked. 
“Dora, that is all I know; that is all she could re- 
member.” 
“How strange!” again exclaimed Mr. and Mrs. 
Vane; “she bears the same name as our own cliild.” 
“Does she resemble your child? ” asked Florence, 


eagerly. 

“Very much,” replied Mr. Vane. 
“Then she is your child,” added Florence; “ and 
this base wretch has concealed her that he mi¢ht in- 
herit your property.” i 
“T ean tell,” cried Mrs. Vane, springing up and 
running to the bed where the sleeping girl lay. She 
pulled her dress from her right shoulder, and there was 
the scar she had received when a little child at play. 

“She is our darling, dear husband!” and the fone 
mother folded her lost child to her breast. 
The meeting was joyful and solemn, Tears of gra- 
titude poured down the happy parents’ cheeks—it was 
the same to them as if their child had arisen from the 
dead. Dora awoke to rejoice and weep with them. 
To weep for joy; to weep because she had foand her 
parents. “When eur hearts are full of gratitude tears 
only ean express our feelings. 
Words caunot describe the emotions that that meet- 
ing raised in the breasts of Dora’s parents. They 
must be felt to be realized. They thought of the child 
they had buried—their own child they supposed ; of 
standing over its grave and praying that they might 
soon go to meet it; and now, like a returned spirit 
from the regions of the dead, their darling had como 
to gladden the evening of their lives, to light their 
pathway to the grave. 
In one little band they knelt around the family altar 
—brother and sister, parents and child, so long 
severed but now so firmly united—and raised their 
a in thanksgiving to Him “ who doeth all things 
well.’ 
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The young man who rescued Dora from a watery 
grave, seemed to take more than a common interest 
in her welfare. Every day he called at Mr. Vane's to 
inquire about her health, and always smiled when 
told she was improving. One morning he met Dora 
in the hall; he told her he was happy to see her look- 
ing so well, and then turned to leave. 

Dora stopped him, and said: 

“Please tell me your name, sir. I wish to know 
who my preserver is.” 

** Robert Lynn,” he replied. 

“ Mr. Lynn,” said Dora, “ will you be kind enough 
to come in and receive my thanks. They are the only 
return that I can make for your dangerous service.” 

“I will come in,” replied Robert, frankly; “ but 
withhold your thanks. I do not deserve them.” 

“ If courage deserves praise, I must praise you, and 
if I value my life, I must thank you for preserving it. 
All that I have Iowe to you. At the peril of your 
own life you rescued mine. Accept my heartfelt gra- 
titude as a humble reward for what you have done.” 

“I feel proud of your praise, however little I merit 
it. I am happy to receive your thanks, although I 
know I am unworthy of them. I only regret that I 
could not reach you sooner.” 

“Now,” said Dora, “you must come and receive | 
the thanks of my parents,” and she joyfully led him ' 
into the next room. 

Robert Lynn was a tall, but well-proportioned man ; | 
his appearance was rather delicate; and his soft, | 
white skin at once told that he was child of wealth. | 
There was a manliness in his look, a nobleness in his | 
clear, black eye that attracted the attention of a | 
stranger.. His head was large and well formed, 
covered by a thick growth of dark, wavy hair, which | 
fell back from a high, projecting forehead. His fea- | 
tures, too, were of a delicate mould, but their beauty | 
lay, not so much in the well-rounded symmetry of | 
their outlines as in the peculiar expression they bore. | 

The first time that Dora saw him she admired his | 
appearance, and when she became acquainted with | 
him she found him to be a very agreeable companion. | 
Infact she missed him when he neglected to make his | 
accustomed visit. When she expected him she would | 
spend an extra half-hour at her toilet and before her | 
mirror, arranging with delicate taste and care the deco- 
rations of her person. 

Dora loved Robert Lynn; she knew it, she felt it. 
In his company she was happy. She was young; her 
heart was easily impressed ; but it was one from which 
an impression never was erased. She had never loved | 
before; she would never love but once; her nature 
was of that kind which makes but one choice. 

Robert seemed to love her. He did not tell her so, 
though, but they were together much of the time, 
walking, sailing, or riding. His actions puzzled her; 
sometimes he was affectionate and sometimes he was 
cold to her—rather distant, as if there was a barrier 
between them. He would even, occasionally, remain 
away from Dora a week at a time, and she would go 
almost wild over his long absence ; but when he came 
again he appeared so glad to see her that her grief 
was soon forgotten. 

One year from the evening on which she was 
rescued from drowning, Dora gave a birtliday party 
at her house. The gay, the fashionable were there, and 
Robert Lynn, too, was there. He looked paler than 
usual, Trouble seemed to annoy him; his mind was 
far from being at ease. 

“How well Dora Vane looks to-night,” whispered 
the company, as she entered the room richly dressed 
in white. 

Robert looked at her with an admiring eye; she 
caught his gaze and went towards him.; 

“Why, she exclaimed, ‘ what makes you look so 
pale?” 

“Oh, nothing,” he replied, trying to speak care- 





me, but I cannot help it; I could not avoid acting 
towards you as I have.” 

“TI can blame you for nothing, you have always 
acted nobly towards me.” 

“Ah, I fear you will not say so when you have 
heard what I am going to tell you. From the time 
that I rescued you from the waves, and laid you in 
the boat lifeless and insensible, I have loved you, 
fondly and devotedly loved you, and I believe my 
love is returned ; but there is an obstacle between us 
that I cannot surmount. Iam engaged to a woman 
for whom I cherish no affection; but if I break the 
engagement I break a sacred promise —a promise given 
to my father upon his dying bed. My intended bride 
lives one hundred miles from here. To-morrow she 
awaits me; the day after is to be our wedding-day. 
It is a misery for me to go, but it is dishonour for me 
to stay.” 

Pale as marble Dora sat; she did not move; she 
did not stir a muscle; her eyes seemed set, they were 
fixed on Robert. 

“ Dora, Dora!” he cried at length, “ what shall I 
do? Tell me—oh, tell me! and if I have wronged | 
you, forgive me.” 

Slowly she rose from her chair: her dark eyes 
flashed as she spoke : 

“Go! go!” she exclaimed; “go! although your 
departure should tear my heart inch by inch 
from my breast, still I would say, go!” and she 
pressed her hands upon her breast and groaned in 
agony. 

“Forgive me, Dora!” he wildly cried; “TI loved 
you so I could not help seeing you! Forgive me; it 
is the only boon J crave.” 

“ Why did you not tell me before? Yet you saved | 
my life; I will not blame you. But go, you belong to 
another.” 

Robert rose slowly, gazed a moment on the stricken 
girl before iim, and then passed out. As soon as he 
had gone, Dora began to pace the floor. 

“So goes the world,” she murmured; “to-day we 
may be happy, to-morrow we may be miserable. He 
told me that he loved me. How strange that hearts 
that, fondly love are so often severed. Oh, Robert, 
Robert!” she cried, wringing her hands, “ you little 
know the wound you have inflicted.” 

Morning dawned, but the stricken girl did not seek 
her couch. Her heart was full, her brain seemed on 
fire. This was the first time that deep grief had come 
upon her. It came like an avalanche. Days, weeks, 
and months rolled rapidly away, but they removed 
not with their departure her burden of woe. 

She never saw Robert again, but in after years, 
long after she had followed her parents and aunt to 
the grave, she would recur io the pleasing recollec- 
tions of her first and only love; and then a pang of 
sorrow would pierce her heart at the thought of its 
unhappy issue. She lived alone in a secluded spot, 
and her life differed from her aunt’s only because for- 
tune had placed her beyond the necessity of labour. 

It is needless to trace her history further. Time, 
with ungentle fingers, marred her features, and the 
grave prematurely received the remains of her whom 
love had made unhappy. F. &. 








HYPOCHONDRIACS CURED. 





EvERYBODY now-a-days of course goes every- 
where by rail; but in days not very remote the case 
was different, for tle representatives of the superseded 
mode of locomotion—the good old stage-coaches— 
were still “on the road,” contesting it against “the 
rail.” Even yet in remote parts of tle country a 
solitary stage-coach may still be found; and, not very 
long ago, one such drew up at a certain. village 





lessly. “May 1 see youalone, Dora, after the party 
‘disperses? & 

“ Certainly,” she said, as she left him to entertain 
the other guests. 

The evening passed quickly. Rich music filled the 
air with harmonious sounds ; light feet tripped gaily in 
the dance, and “all went merry as a marriage bell.” 
But Robert's pale countenance and troubled appear- 
ance pained Dora. She feared some evil had hap- 
pened ; she knew he wished to speak to her of some- 
thing of importance, but of what nature it was she 
could not guess. 

Soon the guests began to depart; one by one they 
left, till at length Dora found the rooms almost 
vacated. She saw Robert sitting in one corner ina 
gloomy posture; she went up to hia, took his arm, 
and they walked into an adjoiuing room. When they 
were seated, Dora asked him why he had been so sad 
all the evening. 

“] dislike to tell you,” he replied; “ but I must. It 
is something that I should have told you long ago. I 
have kept deferring it in the vain hope that I might 
avoid it, but matters have now reached a crisis, aud 
you must know the whole. I know you will blame 


tavern, and a traveller, whom we shall name Mr. 
Donaldson, got down from the box. He did it with 
some difficulty. In the first place, the seat was very 
high, the horses were rather restive, and Mr. Donaldson 
was not so agile as he had been at one-and-twenty. 
Besides this, he was a bashful man, and the con- 
| sciousness that his descent was watched by the florid- 
faced landlord and his trim wife, as well as a buxom 
maid who suspended her sweeping, and stood, open- 
eyed, broom in hand, was sufficient to deprive him of 
his small store of self-possession ; and the consequence 
was, that he caught his footin the step, and fell for- 
ward against the wheel. 

“Much hurt, sir ?” said the landlord, coming to the 
side of tle coach just too late to be of any service. 

“Oh no, not at all, thank you,” protested Mr. 
Donaldson, hastily, groaning inwardly from the pain 
in his wrenched knee, but forcing his facial muscles 
into a grim contortion intended for a smile. Grim 
enough, too; but, poor man, it was the best he could 
do, for what with his hat falling off, his valise spring- 
ing open, his umbrella slipping from his hand, and his 
cane tripping him up a second time, the cruel pain, 


miserable plight. If it were not that, in the course 
of his forty-two years’ pilgrimage through this vale of 
tears, he had b tomed to such scenes, they 
being, indeed, of almost daily occurrence, he might 
have died of mortification, on the spot. As it was, he 
managed to find his way to the door-step, looking a 
little meeker and a trifle more miserable than usual. 
There he stood, vacantly watching the stage-coach 
till it had been disburdened of his trunks, and driven 
out of sight around the corner. And still Mr. 
Donaldson stood staring afterthe coach. 

“Would you come in, sir?” said the worthy land- 
lord, at last. 

Mr. Donaldson started. 

“No, thank you, sir. I was thinking—that is— 
perhaps you could tell me—dv you know of a Miss 
Bradbury in this village ?” 

Mr. Donaldson put his inquiry with a hopeless air, 
as if he expected nothing less thau a negative answer, 
but the landlord's face brightened. 

* S’pose you mean Miss Ellen Bradbury, sir?” 

Mr. Donaldson considered a moment, and then 
adinitted that he did. 

* Do you know where she lives?” he added. 

* Of course I do. Going there, are you, sir? I can 
tell you the way so you evuldn't help finding it, if you 
was totry. You see that little red louse, down there?” 
stepping forward and indicating the direction with his 
finger. 

Mr. Donaldson, who was looking directly over the 
red house, at the hills on the distaut horizon, assented. 

“Well, you go down this street, and keep right on 
past tlre red house till you come to the blacksmith's 
shop. Well, you go past that, and pretty soon after- 
wards you come to tie meeting-house. Well, you keep 
straight by that, and you go past a good many more 
houses, and then you cross a brovk, and then you 
turn to the right, and then you come to Squire 
Wilson’s—you'll know it—richest man in the country 
—got a cupola on the house—looks like a sugar-bowl; 
and then yeu turn to the left, aud aftera while you 
come to Jim Parson’s and Miss Bradbury lives about a 
quarter of a mile from there. ‘Think you can fiad it, 
sir?” 

Mr. Donaldson rubbed his head, perplexedly. 

“Thank you—I think—I’m much obliged to you, 
sir;”aud Mr. Donaldson again descended the step and 
gazed at the opposite points of the compass in bewil- 
dered uncertainty. 

“Hi!” shouted the Jandlord. “Is this your 
baggage?” pointing to three trunks, one box, one 
valise, an indiaraubver coat, a tin batling-tub, one 
umbrella, two canes and an oilskin cap, which lay 
piled before the door. 

Mr. Donaldson looked at the miscellaneous collec- 
tion of articles rather doubtfully, came back a few 
steps, and seemed to recognize them on a nearer in- 
spection. 

“Oh, yes—this is my baggage. Thank you for 
reminding me—I'm rather avsent-miuded, you see, 
and I had forgotten. 1 suppose 1 might leave it here 
till ITcome back? I couldu't take it with me, very 
well,” le concluded, meditatively. 

“T should say not,” returued the landlord, drily. 
“Perhaps 1’d better take them into the house. There 
might come on a shower, you know? ‘J. B. Douald- 
son ’—your name, of course? It will be all right, Mr. 
Donaldson; ” aud the landlord seized the box. 

% Let me alone—let me alone!” shrieked a strange, 
unearthly voice from the inside. 

Mr. Stout turned white with terror, and dropped the 
box, precipitately. 

“Good heavens, sir, what have you there? ” he ex- 
claimed. 

“ Only a parrot, sir—nothing but a parrot. It’s per- 
fectly harmless, 1 assure you,” said Mr. Donaldson. 

“Harmless! How was 1 to kuow there was any- 
thing alive there?” 

Mr. Donaldson drew away a part of the canvas 
covering, and peeped through the bars which formed 
one sida ofthe cube. 

“ How are you, Don?” he said. 

“ Pretty well, thank you,” croaked the parrot. 

“ Be good, Don; don’t talk too much. I’m sorry 
you were startled, sir;” and Mr. Donaldson deposited 
the box in the passage with his own hands. 

“Oh, it’s no matter. So you are going to see Miss 
Bradbury? Perhaps you're some relation of hers?” 
said Mr. Stout, curiously. 

“* No matter—uno matter!” shrieked the parrot ; and 
Mr. Donaldson, who had not seemed to notice the 
landlord's question, again made his exit, and, by 
mere good luck, set his face in the right direction. 

“ Who under the sun can he be? What does he 
waut of Ellen Bradbury?” said Mrs. Stout, coming to 
her husband's side, and looking after the figure of the 
stranger. 

“Goodness knows! Perhaps he'd told me if it 
hadn’t been for that impudent parrot.” 

“ Perliaps it’s some old lover come back to marry 











and the giggling of the servant-maid, he was in a 


her, after all.” 
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Mr. Stout poohed. 

“ How silly women are! More like he wants to buy 
their house. He’s got money—that’s pretty evident. 
Look at his traps: that umbrella is silk, and the leads 
of those eanes are silver.” 

“ You'd better not meddle with them,” said Mrs. 
Steut, who resented her snubbing. “ Like enough the 
parrot will tell of you;” and she peeped at the bird 
with an almost superstitious fear. 

“ Don’t talk—don’t talk!” chirped the parrot. 

‘Goodness me!” exclaimed Mrs, Stout, in affright; 
“do hear the creature. 1’ll not go near him again.” 

Before dinner was over, it was told in half the 
houses in the village that an old lover of Ellen Brad- 
bury’s had come home from Ballarat, as rich as an 
Indian nabob, and that they were to be married in 
church in just one month from the next Sunday. 
Some went so faras to describe the bridal dress and 
outfit; and it was generally agreed that as Ellen 
Bradbury's mother was in delicate health, and her 
father had been dead only two years, it would have 
looked better, and showed a more becoming sense of 
her position, if Ellen Bradbury had been married 
quietly, instead of flaunting her finery before the eyes 
of the village. 

Everybody knew that the Bradburies had never 
been rich, and that since Mr. Bradbury’s decease there 
must have been a deal of contriving to make the little 
income suffice, else why had they dismissed their 
servant, and taken a girl from the parish ? 

While these speculations were being discussed by 
her friends and neighbours, Ellen Bradbury was 
making great haste to finish weeding her garden bed 
in time to make a pudding for dinner. The weeds 


grew so fast on these hot June days—she thought, as | 


she stopped to take breath—it really did seem as 
though useless things flourished best in this world. 
All her verbenas died, in spite of all she could do, but 
all manner of weeds grew splendidly. She looked 
upon the green and brown stains upon her fingers 
and sighed. 

She had a refined woman’s love of everything 
beautiful and delicate, and the stains were repulsive. 
‘Time was when her hands were white and smooth, 
They were not so now. Ah! if only things did not 
grow soiled by use. If—but a step on the gravel walk 
startled her. She looked up, and saw a man in asuit 
of dusty black coming up the path, his head bent 
forward, and his whole air abstracted. 

He passed close to her, without seeming to be aware 
of her presence, and entering the little woodbine- 
wreathed porch, rang the bell at the door. 

Now, who was that? Her mother could not hear 
him, amd could not come to the door if she did, and 
Dolly was sure to be out of the way, invisible and 
oblivious, She must attend to him herself. 

But her complicated difficulties did not cloud Ellen’s 
bright face much, as she tripped up the path in the 
footsteps of the stranger. She stopped close to him, 
just as he again laid his hand upon the bell-knob, 

“Whom were you wishing to see ?” said Ellen. 

Mr. Donaldson turned and looked at her. It was a 
little awkward, and Ellen felt it to beso. But as Mr. 
Donaldson said nothing—only lifted his hat, with an 
air of gentlemanly courtesy, apparent through all lis 
diffidence—Ellen was forced to repeat her question. 

“ T was looking for Miss Bradbury's residence,” he 
said. 

Mr. Donaldson had walked on at random for about 
half-an-bour, when it suddenly occurred to him to 
make an inquiry, and being just then opposite a pretty 
farmhouse, he entered the gate. 

The kind fortune that watches over absent-minded 
people, and arrests them upon the very point of going 
to fetch milk with a baske+ or throwing the plate 
away along with the potet.-parings, guided him 
directly to Miss Ellen. 

“ This is Mrs. Bradbury’s,” said Ellen, smiling at 
the puzzled face which looked down upon her. “ Will 
you come in?” and she showed the way to the little 
parlour. 

“T have a letter from Mrs. Wyeth—Miss Brad- 
bury’s cousin,” he said, absently, rummaging his 
pockets. 

“My cousin, Mrs. Morton Wyeth?” said Ellen, 
brightening. 

“Mrs. Morton Wyeth ; will you do me the favour to 
read it? ” he said, as he handed it to her. 

Ellen glanced quickly over its contents, and then 
put out her hand cordially. 

“You are welcome to Middlebrook, Mr. Donaldson. 
Pray make yourself comfortable. I will let my 
mother know that you are here.” 

Mr. Donaldson sauk into a large chair with a sigh 
of relief, and Ellen went out. Her mother was re- 
posing in her sitting-room, slumbering and knitting at 
intervals. 

“ Here is a letter from cousin Nannie,” said Ellen, 
raising her voice so that it could be heard. 

Mrs. Bradbury took the letter. ‘Though her hearing 
was defective, her eyes were as bright as Ellen’s own. 





“Sealed with her own initials, my dear. 
Wythe is a very respectable name, though the Wythes 
are only common people, after all. A more unpre- 
tending seal would have suited Nannie’s position 
better, but your cousin was always fond of show.” 

“Never mind that, mamma—it is the fashion—but 
read the letter, please.” 

Mrs. Bradbury adjusted the paper with great pre- 
cision, and then, beginning at the date, read the letter 
aloud, commenting as she went along. 

“* Dear Ellen, a friend of ours, a Mr. Donaldson, is 
going into the country ——’ Did you ever hear of him, 
Ellen?” 

wo No.” 

“¢* And may reach Middlebrook in his wanderings. 
Morton ——’ I think it would have been better to 
say Mr. Wythe—‘ suggested that auntie might pos- 
sibly be induced to accept him as a lodger. I must 
say, Ellen, this is rather presuming on the part of 
your cousin. Does Mrs. Wythe think we are so poor 
as to be obliged to take lodgers ? ” 

“ Read the remainder, mamma,” said Ellen. 

“*To oblige us,’” proceeded Mrs. Bradbury. “‘He 
is a good creature, but odd and bashful to a degree.’” 
Mrs. Bradbury meditated. “‘Iam not quite clear as 
to that expression,” she said, doubtfully. ‘ ‘ He fancies 
himseli dyspeptic, but Morton thinks ’—Morton again 
—‘that he only needs to be brightened up, and roused 
a little, to renovate him entirely. Affectionately, 

“*NANNIE.’ 

“ And a very undignified way-for a married lady to 
subscribe herself, too,” added Mrs. Bradbury. 

“ Well, mamma,” said Ellen, after waiting a few 
minutes, ‘“‘ what do you think of it? The gentleman 
is in the parlour.” 

‘Dear me!” replied Mrs. Bradbury, querulously, “it 
is very vexatious. Of course I should be glad to 
oblige Mrs. Wythe, but doa’t you see she says he is 
dyspeptic ? ” 

“Ste says he fancies himself so.” 

“ Doesn’t that amount to the same thing? If I 
wasn’t dyspeptic, too, it wouldn't matter ; but as likely 
as not the things that agree with me won’t agree with 
him. He drinks chocolate, now, [ dave say, and I 
never could bear it. Do you suppose he eats rice and 
tapioca? Some people think there’s nothing like 
Abernethy biscuit. How could you manage to cook, do 
you think? It is very inconsiderate of Nannie.” 

“Very considerate, I think, knowing as Nannie 
does how much we need a little more money. But it 
isn't necessary to think about all these things, mamma, 
Mr. Donaldson is waiting in the parlour all this 
while, and I suppose we must ask him to stay to 
dinner at least, but you will have to entertain him 
while I see about the dinner. Shall I have him come 
in here?” 

“ No, I will go to the parlour. I am very infirm, 
but nobody shall say I am not ready to make the 
sacrifices to society that politeness requires;” and 
Mrs. Bradbury rose and prepared for the sacrifice 
by smoothing her handsome dark hair, putting on 
a pretty head-dress, and seeing that her collar was 
straight. 

‘These preparations completed, Ellen assisted her to 
the parlour. Mr. Donaldson started up and won her 
heart at once by the chivalric courtesy with which he 
led her to a chair. 

She did not observe that he upset a footstool, threw 
down the sofa cushion, and stumbled over the rug, in 
doing it. Only Ellen smiled a little to herself as she re- 
paired the disorder, and then left them to eaeh other's 
society. 

When she returned, an hour later, Mrs. Bradbury 
and the visitor were in the full tide of conversation. 
They had compared symptoms, and found them to 
agree harmoniously; they had related experiences, 
and been mutually interested. They had discussed 
various systems of medical treatment with animation. 
Finally, matters were on a very sociable, friendly 
footing when the trio sat down to dinner, 

During dinner, Mr. Donaldson felt himself more at 
his ease than he was accustomed to be. Doubtless 
the sympathetic presence of another invalid had much 
to do with it. 

The arrangements for the Jodgings were amicably 
made, Mrs. Bradbury assenting to them all with great 
readiness. At last they rose from the table. 

“T suppose I had best have my luggage brought 
here,” said Mr, Donaldson, rather dubiously. 

Ellen looked up, much amused. 

“It would certainly seem desirable, Mr. Donald- 
son.” 

“Thank you. Do you know——” 

“ What were you about to ask?” inquired Ellen, 
after waiting in vain for him to proceed. 

“Oh, I was thinking how I should get it here,” 
replied Mr. Donaldson, evidently contemplating the 
feasibility of fetching it piecemeal upon his own 
shoulders. 

“Mr, Stout has a horse and gig, and I dare say 
would be happy to bring it for you,” remarked Ellen. 


Morton | 


“ Would he, indeed? Thank you. I think I'll go 
| back to the tavern at once, and order it to be brought. 
Oh, by the way, Miss Bradbury, would you object to 
having a parrot?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“Mrs, Bradbury ?” 

“ Oh, no.” 

Mr. Donaldson looked gratified. 

“You're very good. I brought him with me from 
abroad, and I’ve grown very fond of him. I’m glad 
you don’t object.” 

“A very nice, gentlemanly man, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Bradbury, after Mr. Donaldson had left. “Really 
a credit to Morton Wythe. I don’t understand, though, 
what Nannie meant by calling him odd. He’s a sad 
invalid, poor man. He has tried all the schools of 
medicine—allopathy, homeopathy and hydropathy— 
he has had mercurial courses, and taken quinine by 
the ounce, and has bled and blistered and scarified, 
and dear knows what not, and yet his constitution is 
evidently breaking up.” 

“ Oh, mamma, such a droll bird,” said Ellen, running 
into her mother’s room bhalf-an-hour after Mr. Stout 
had set down Mr. Donaldson and his possessions at 
the door of tlie pretty farmhouse. “ He can say ‘ Miss 
Braibury ’as plain as possible, so soon. Mr. Donaldson 
says he learns very fast, and that I may teach him 
anything I like.” 

“Ah, well, child, I dare say he will be a trial tomy 
nerves, but I am not one who is always complaining. 
Ellen, don’t forget to see that Mr. Donaldson has 
everything he wishes for.” 

In a week Mr. Donaldson was quite at home at the 
farmhouse. He seemed to kuow what he was about 
now, and no longer kept Ellen in constant fear for 
whatever his hands touched. He grew daily in Mrs. 
Bradbury’s good graces. He had a real old-fashioned 
gentlemanliness about him, she said. His considera- 
tion for her was marked. 

“Don’t you think Miss Ellen,” he said one day, 
“that a little drive would be good for your mother ?” 

“T do, indeed ; but mamma has not been out for 
three years.” 

“If she will go, I should be happy to attend her,” 
he said, gallantly. 

“Thank you. I should be very glad, but I doubt 
if she will think she can go,” said Ellen. 

Great was her surprise when the next day her mo- 
ther called her to her sitting-room, saying : 

“ Mr. Donaldson has been good enough to ask me to: 
take a drive, my dear, and great as the effort will be, I 
feel it to be my duty to make it—for, really, I think 
driving would be an admirable thing for him.” 

“Yes, mamma,” and Ellen concealed her surprise 
and hastened to make her ready. 

After this, the drive was taken regularly every fine 
day, and it was wonderful to see the rapidity with 
which the two invalids improved. In a month Mrs. 
Bradbury found that she could walk without assist- 
ance, and that her deafness was almost gone. Ellen 
smiled. She had always thouglit this 4 fanciful ail- 
ment. Mr. Donaldson had his own theory concerning 
Mrs. Bradbury. 

“ Don't you think, Miss Ellen, that your mother is. 
—pardon me—a little bit of a hypochondriac?” he 
said, one day, with the air of a man who had made a 
discovery. 

Ellen assented, but added : 4 

“TI think you will cure her, Mr. Donaldson. You 
have done wonders already.” 

All this while the people of Middlebrook were spe- 
culating upon Mr. Donaldson’s reason for lingering in 
the village. That his health required it, was considered 
an untenable hypothesis. 

“Didn’t I see him afoot five miles from here?” 
demanded Mr. Stout, “and it is my opinion he might 
have walked as much further if he hadn't just then 
come to a road that led him straight home again.” 

It was clear that it was uot money. What, then, 
could it be but love? 

It was now golden September. Still the daily drives 
continued, and there were now daily walks. Mrs, 
Bradbury bore them without much fatigue. She came 
in one day looking quite flushed and pleased. 

“ What is it, mamma?” asked Ellen. 

“Ob, nothing, my dear,” but presently Mrs. Brad- 
bury said: “Ellen, how old do you suppose Mr. 
Donaldson to be? ” 

“Dear me! I can’t tell. He may bo sixty, but 
sometimes he doesn’t look more than sixteen.” 

“ Ellen, how thoughtless you are.” 

“Don’t be hurt, mamma, I mean that he really has 
a childlike, innocent look that makes him seem young 
at times. How old is he, mamma ? ” 

“ Forty-six. Just the age of your poor dear father. 
And he was four years older than I. And Mr. Donald- 
son was quite surprised when I told him tliat I wag 
forty-two. He said he should not have thouglit it.” 

“ And I should not think it, either,” said Ellen, ca- 
ressingly. “Such little fair people as you look 
wonderfully young. Now I, with my gipsy com- 
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plexion and black hair, which will show the silver 
when it comes, shall certainly betray my years.” 

“Yes, poor child, if yon are fretted to death with 
poverty. I suppose Mr. Donaldson is rich.” 

Ellen turned round suddenly. 

“ What is that to us, mamma?” 

Mrs. Bradbury took up her knitting in embarrass- 
ment. 

ba Why, my dear, if he should be interested in 
you 

“Mawma! Ellen’s face was glowing, and her 
proud head lifted. In amoment a burst of tears came, 
and she left the room. 

Mrs. Bradbury soliloquised: “Now the child is 
angry. Her father’s spirit. It used to frighten me 
at first, I remember, but I got aecustomed toit. Now 
Mr. Donaldson is so different—his temperament is so 
gentle—never startles or annoys you. I wonder——” 

But in the midst of her wonder Mr. Donaldson came 
in. He was always very thoughtful. This time he 
drew the curtain so that the light might net shine 
upon her, and opened the window that the cool after- 
noon air might refresh her, brought a cushion to her 
feet, and picked up a fallen knitting-needle. 

“Mr. Donaldson,” exclaimed Mrs. Bradbury, im- 
pulsively, ‘I wonder you are not married.” 

He dropped the paper he was holding and glanced 
wildly round the room as if seeking some means of 
escape. 

“ ¢ do, ” persisted the lady—* I do really think it is 
your duty to try to make somebody else happy, and 
it does seem to me strange—for you're not a selfish 
man, Mr. Donaldson—that you didn’t marry long 
ago.” 

Mr. Donaldson stood before her now a litile more 
self-possessed, but with his colourclanging like a girl's. 

“Jt isn’t my fault, Mrs. Bradbury,” he said, 
humbly. “I would-—that is—nothing would make 
me happier % 

“Then you do know some one you would like to 
marry?” said Mrs. Bradbury, brightening with all a 
woman’s interest in a love secret. 

“T do,” confessed Mr. Donaldson, tearing the news- 
paper into fragments. 

“ Don’t tear the paper, Mr. Donaldson. Bllen hasn't 
read it, Won't you tell me who it is?” 

Mr. Donaldson's lips moved, but no sound was 
audible. 

“Mrs. Bradbury, Mrs. Bradbury!” shrieked the 

ot. 

“Perhaps I can help you. I assure you I think 
very highly of you, Mr. Donaldson, and if it is any one 
whom 1 know ai 

“Mrs. Bradbury! ” interrupted the parrot. 

“ Be quiet, you noisy Don—I shall be glad to be of 
service. Who is it?” 

“ Mrs. Bradbury!” croaked the parrot. 

Mr. Donaldson muttered something incoherent. His 
lips were white, and now he dropped into a chair at 
Mrs. Bradbury's side. 

“ You heatd the bird?” he gasped. 

“What?” 

“Don’t you hear what the parrot says? ” 

“Mrs. Bradbury!” screamed the creature. 

Mrs. Bradbury began to tremble. 

“ You don’t mean ” she stammered. 

“Oh, yes, I do—don’t be angry, my dear Mrs. 
Bradbury—if I could only tell you how much I love 

ou——” 
m Why, you foolish man”—in smiles and tears— 
“ My hair is grey ‘ 

“T never noticed it.” 

“* And I'm growing old.” 

“So am I.” 

“Dear me! what will Ellen say ? ” cried Mrs. Brad- 
bury, in a little flutter. 

Ellen came in half-an-hour afterwards. She had 
been angry at her mother, but was now sweetly re- 
pentant, and when Mrs. Bradbury called her, she 
came directly. The two were sitting quietly together. 

“Ellen, Mr. Donaldson is going to be married.” 

Ellen looked at her mother in astonishment, which 
slowly grew into a perception of the position of 
affairs. 

“Oh, mamma!” and she kissed her and cried. 

“Then you are not angry, dear?” 

“Oh, ne!” 

The sun was just setting that evening as the after- 
noon stage camein. It drew up, as it always did, at 
the public-house, and a brown-bearded young man 
got down and carefully handed to the driver some 
odd-looking articles. 

“ Be careful! Ah, you there, Mr. Stout? How do 
you do? 

“Very well, I thank you, Mr. Maurice. So you've 
come again ?” 

“Certainly—punctual as the autumn. And how is 
Mrs. Siout?” 

“ Nicely, thank you, and glad to see you, too, I'll be 
bownd. Here, Prudence!” as Mr. Maurice entered the 
louse. Mrs. Stout came from the kitchen. 




















“Why, if here ain’t Mr. Maurice again!” she ex- 
claimed, cheerily. 

“ And as handsome as ever,” ” laughed the landlord. 

“ And as hungry, too,” said the » young man, gaily. 

“ Mrs. Stout, is supper ready ? ” 

“Just ready, Mr. Frank. Come in here.” 

“What is the news, Mrs. Stout?” asked Mr. 
Maurice, as he discussed the broiled chicken. 

“News! Why there ain't much to speak of. Oh, 
yes, there's Ellen Bradbury going to be married, they 
say, to aman old enough to be her father;” and Mrs. 
Stout proceeded to detail all the gessip that had 
floated along these late summer days. “It’s a grand 
match for her, though,” she concluded. ‘ Have some 
more chicken, Mr. Maurice.” 

“No, I thank you,” said the young man, shortly. 

“ Another bottle of Bass?” 

“Not any more, thank you, Mrs. Stout,” and Mr. 
Maurice rose, and with a curt apology left the house. 

* What on earth is the matter with the man?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Stout, looking after him in dismay. 
“ Here he was, as lively as a cricket, and all at once 
he turns as glum and forbidding as a thunder- 
cloud.” 

Mrs. Stout did not answer her husband; she stood 
looking at the débris of the supper in profound 
thought. 

“To think that it should never have come into my 
head before, and he been here every autumn tlis three 
years making pictures!” she said, softly. “ But it’s 
all as plain as day mow. Poor fellow ~—I spoiled his 
supper; but there’s one comfert—that pie will do to 
set on next time.” 

“What are you talking about, Mrs. Stout? ” de- 
manded the landlord, impatiently. “Do you know 
what ails Mr. Frank ? ” 

“Do Lknow? Like enough I had the wit to guess. 
If you're so bright, perhaps you can guess it out for 
yourself.” This Mrs. Stout said, not so much refer- 
ring to her husband in particular, as to the large part 
of the race which he represented. 

The golden mists that hung about the west were 
grown dark and grey when Mr. Frank Maurice reached 
Mrs. Bradbury’s. The soft gloom under the elms 
before the house was chequered by the beams of the 
moon. The odeur of flowers eame sweet and familiar. 
His foot crushed the gravel im the walk. A little 
fiyure in light, summer dress, flitted to the door. 

“« Ellen!” he eried. 

“Oh, Frank, is it you?” © 

Somehow when he held her hand fast, and saw the 
glad tears in her eyes, he forgot Mrs. Stout's story. 
But it returned to him half-an-hour after when they 
sat alone in the parlour. Ellen laughed merrily. 

“Ts it all village gossip, Ellen ? ” 

“Not all. Mr. Donaldson has proposed ——” 

“ He has!” indignantly. 

“ To mamma.” 

“Oh, Ellen! And she accepts him?” 

* Yes.” 

“Then there will be nothing to keep us separate 
any longer,” exclaimed Frank, rapturously. “ Poverty 
is nothing. Ah, Nellie, I wasn’t looking for this.” 

The clouds that had hung over tlie lovers parted, 
and sleepy rumour presently opened its eyes in 
wonder at its own stupidity. A. M. H. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVL 


Sreruzn Murpocusoy, the fisherman, was absent 
with his boat, and not expected to return till morn- 
ing. The nurse and her grand-daughter were on the 
point of retiring to rest, when the quick ears of the 
latter caught the murmurs of the approaching crowd. 
Like most women whose husbands follow the pre- 
carious and da: occupation of the sea, the 
gudewife lived in the constant dread of shipwreck and 
misfortune. 

“Hist, granny!” she said; “do you no hear 

ices?” 

“ It’s the wind, hinny—na mair,” replied the nurse. 

Although she uttered this ina firm tone of voice, 
her action belied her conviction ; for she silently re- 
placed the plaid—which she had already cast off— 
over her shoulders. 

“ | tell ye it’s no the wind!” exclaimed the anxious 
wife. “ Had ye had a husband at sea, and listened to 
it as often as I hae done, ye’d uo be mistaking the 
hum o’ human bein’s and the tramp of feet for the 
wind. I ken its voice as well as that o’ my ain 
bairns.” 

There was a loud knocking at the door of the cot- 


e. 
“ Come in,” almost shrieked the fisherman's wife ; 
“ and God send that ye bring no ill tidings wi’ ye.” 





| dropping her best curtsey, “ if it’s 


| opened, and Sir Cuthbert, Caries, and the procurator 
fiscal— who had joined them in their way —entered the 

cottage; “my task has begun. "Tis a tangled yarn 
Harry has gi’en me to spin—but Pll no disappoint the 
baira—I’ll ne disappoint him.” 

“ Save us!” exclaimed the mistress of the cottace, 
no the laird him- 
sel’!” 

Madge, at the sight of her former master, guessed 
that the abduction of Lady Sinclair had been dis- 
covered, and that suspicion ‘had fallen on the part sho 


| had taken in it—but her resolution never once failed 


her. She determined, though # prisen should stare 
her in the face, and desolation and ruin fall upon her 
aera to remain faithful to the promise she had 
made. 

“ And what brings yer honour at sic an hour,” con- 
tinued the speaker, “to our puir cottage ?” 

“ Ask of your grandam there,” replied Sir Cuthbert, 
“who has brought desolation on the house whose 
bread she has eaten for half a century.” 

The nurse coloured slightly. 

“Speak, woman!” exclaimed the procurator fiscal ; 
“and, if possible, merit the indulgence of tle man you 
have wronged by au honest confession of your mis- 
deeds.” 

“T hae wranged nae ane o’ his bluid! ” replied the 
old woman, doggedly; “and defy ony one, living or 
dead, to say I hae no done my duty to a’ o' the name 
o’ Sinclair.” 

‘““My wife!” interrupted the baronet, indignantly. 

“ My sister!” added Frank Hazleton. 

“ Aud what do I ken o’ the fause southrons,” an- 
swerel Madge. “Doubtless they are tired of Scot- 
land’s fashions and hamely ways, and hae ganged 
back to their ain kintry and ken: pity they ever left.” 

“My good woman,” said Charles Briancourt, “ con- 
sider the misery you have occasioned—if, indeed, you 
have taken any share in this foul transaction.” 

“ What transaction?” asked the nurse, with well- 
acted surprise; “I dinna ken yer meanin’!” 

“Lady Sinelairand the sister of this gentleman have 
disappeared—doubtless carried off for some nefarious 
purpose. If you have been tampered with—bribed by 
unprincipled men—to assist in an act whieh humanity 
and the iaw alike condemn, do the best ere it is too 
late to atone.” 

“ Bribed!” repeated Madge, in a tone of scorn; “it’s 
no a’ the gowd in England that would tempt me to act 
agen my conscience! Ask him there!” shevadded, 
“who drove me frae his doors, to starve like some 
worn-out hound—ask him if he believes Madge Neil 
could be bribed?” 

“It is useless—quite useless!” observed the baro- 
net, who knew the temper and resolution of the 
speaker ; “we shall wring nothing from her by gentle 
means! 

“Nor by rough anes, either!” muttered the bel- 
dame to herself; “I’d like to see the mon that wad 
mak’ Madge speak when she'd a mind to haud her 
tongue!” 

The first direction given by the procurator fiscal 
was to search the cottage. The order was obeyed by 
a dozen willing hands, and the cashmere shawl was 
found at last, carefully hidden under the bed, where 
the two children—Davie and Peggy—were sleep- 


g. 

While the search was going on, the fisherman's 
wife stood, alternately wringing her hands and pro- 
testing her innocence of any participation in the 
crime. 

“ Hae we no eaten the bread o’ his honour, and lived 
on his land sin’ I and my gudeman were bairns! Ob, 
granny—granny !” she added, “ will ye bring disgrace 
upon an honest hearth? Mak’ a clean breast o’ it, gin 
ye ken aught o’ the lew_ie, fer my bairns’ sake as well 
as mine!” 

To this appeal her grandmother maintained a sullen 

nce. 

“How do you account for this?” demanded the 
baronet, when the shawl was at last produced. 

“ Ye'd no believe me, gin I were to tell ye!” 

“T would!” said the distracted husband, eagerly ; 
“and you know that I would! Evil in disposition have 
Lever found you—but ever truthful!” 

“T hae naught to say!” replied Madge; “ ye maun 
do yer warst!” 

“In that case,” observed the procurator fiscal, “ let 
the examination proceed at once!” 

Nan was called, aud, being sworn, repeated her pre- 
vious statement. 

“ And what brought you upon the Kirk Rock ?” in- 
quired the judicial officer, when the old woman had 
finished her testimony. 

“ Did she no tell you I was burnin’ kelp? ” 

“ And the shawl—a valuable cashmere—which wit- 
nesses are ready to swear they saw Lady Sinclair wear 
this very morning?” 

Their grandmother called Davie and Peggy, who 





had slunk behind the striped curtain of the bed, towards 


“'Tis he!” muttered the old woman, as the doer | her. 
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“ Noo, Davie,” she said, taking the boy by the hand, 
snd pointing to the cashmere shawl, “ ye maun speak 
out like a mon!” 

“T will, granny!” 

“ How got ye the braw plaid yonder? ” 

‘‘Pegey and I found it, when x 

* 'There—you hear!” exclaimed the old nurse, art- 
fully endeavouring to cut short the explanation which 


was about to follow; “the Lairn found it on the, 


beach!” 

Fortunately Charles Briancourt had noticed her 
manceavre. Calling the boy to him, he took him upon 
his knee, and endeavoured to obtain his confidence by 
speaking kindly. 

“ And so you found it? ” he said. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where, my fine little fellow ? ” 

“ Upon the keach.” 

“ When?” 

The child hesitated and looked towards Madge, who 
had strictly prohibited him from alluding to the scene 
he had witnessed. 

Charles repeated his question. 

“ Granny knows!” he faltered, 

“ Yes, but we wish to know, and the laird wishes 
to know!” replied the young man; “and if you are 
a good boy, you will speak the truth! ” 

“ Weel, then, it were when the twa leddies were 
put intil the boat by the men. ‘They didna like to 
gang wi’ ’em, but skreeked and skirled ! ” 

“ And your granny told you not to mention this? ” 

“ Yes, that she did!” replied Peggy; “1 heard her 
tell him mysel’!” 

The artless manner of the children convinced both 
Sir Cuthbert and Charles that they, at least, had 
spoken the truth; but nothing could soften the ebdu- 
rate hart of Madge, who was finally committed to 
the nearest gaol. 

“Gin I dee for it,” she muttered, “ Harry shall yet 
be the Laird o’ Colmsill! ” 


CHAPTER LXXXVIL 
Justice sometimes is slow te be matured, 
Secret in every great and daring deed, 
While yet imperfect in the range of thonght, 
It prunes to flight the unaccustomed wing. 
But does it feel in its own strength secure, 
Swift as the winged lightning in its course, 
And like a bolt destroying it bursts forth, 
The voiceless herald of its own approach. 

Korner. 

Tue excitement caused by the abduction of Lady 
Sinclair and Bell spread far and near. It was years 
since such a crime had been perpetrated in orderly, 
peaceful Scotland. ‘The neighbouriug gentry and 
magistrates not only expressed the deepest sympathy 
with Sir Cuthbert, but used the most strenuous exer- 
tions to further the ends of justice—for it was an out- 
rage which came home to every man’s hearth. Large 
rewards were offered; a description of the vessel 
whose appearance in the Frith of Forth had excited 
no litile anxiety amongst the fishermen, was sent to 
every seaport on the coast; but allin vain. The pre- 
cautions which Ned and his confederate had taken in 
disguising the yacht had so far been successful, that 
even its former owners would have failed to recognize 
in the heavily-rigged Shark, the swift-sailing Bella 
Donna, 

Madge Neil, although frequently visited in her pri- 
son by the procurator fiseal and the magistrates, main- 
tained a dogged silence, ‘lo every question put to her 
the answer was the same—that, ** They might do and 
prove their worst, She kenned nought at what they 
were speering ” 

It was in vain that her grand-daugliter visited her, 
and entreated her to confess if she had any share in 
the dark transaction—the old woman remained firm. 

“ We shall a’ be ruined!” said the fisherman's wife, 
wringing her hands. “ The laird has sent us notice to 
quit our hame; and where will I and the puir bairns 
tind shelter? ” 

“ That’s hard,” replied the nurse; “but if the 
master has spoken, it maun be borne!” 

“Is it no hard?” continued the mother of little 
Davie and Peggy; “for ye ken better than ony ane 
we had nae shure in your bad doings. The gudeman 
is nearly demented. Granny—granny,” she added, in 
an imploring tone, “it’s no for my ain sake, but for 
the bairns’, Just mak’a clean breast o’ it. Wad ye 
see the puir things without a hame or shelter? Yer 
ain flesh and bluid, too! Ye canna be so hard-hearted 
as to see them suffer for your crime.” 

A slight quivering of the muscles, followed by a firm 
compression of the lips of the prisoner, showed that 
she was not altogether insensible to the appeal of the 
unhappy woman; but fidelity to her foster-son and 
hatred to Margaret prevailed over every other con- 
sideration. 

“We maun a’ suffer,” she replied. 
then o’ humanity.” 

“ And ye'll no confess? ” 


“ It’s the bur- 


| it’s o’erburthened already. The puir leddie. 
|; to the puir—so kind, too. 





“T hae naething to confess.” i. 


“ But ye cannasay that yeare innocent! ” exclaimed | 
her grand-daughter, indignant at her cruelty and ob- 
stinacy. “ Ye'll no stain yer soul wi’ that lee. Maybe 
So gude 
It was a bad hour for me 
and mine when you darkened the door o’ my dwel- 
ling; for if we were puir, we at least were respected. 
But I'll no reproach or pray to ye mair,” she added. | 
“When the death hour comes, it will be bitter to ye 
without the remembrance o’ my words. The thought 
that ye hae driven me frae an honest hame—sent 
Davie and Peggie to wander, like the bairns o’ Cain, 
upon the face of the wide airth—will sting ye.” 

Taking her children by the hand, the speaker 
turned to quit the cell of the prisoner, without one 
word of adieu. 

“Peg,” said her grandmother, “ let us part in peace! 
I hae a jewel % 

“ Keep it,” interrupted the fisherman’s wife. ‘It’s 
the price o’ bluid; and I'd rather me and mine should 
ask for charity than eat the bread bought wi’ it.” 

“ Let me kiss the bairns,” said the nurse, deeply 
moved. She loved her descendants—for the children, 
during the few days she had been an inmate of the 
cottage, by their frank, cheerful ways, and innocent 
prattle, had touched her iron heart. 

“ Ye'll no pollute their cheeks,” replied their mot)er, 
drawing them closer to her, “by yer Judas kiss—it 
would be an ill benison: and so I leave ye wi’ yer ain 
bad heart and its bitter thoughts.” 

So saying, the fisherman’s wife left, to inform her 
husband of the ill success of her mission, David Mur- 
dochson was an honest, warm-hearted man, and feared 
to trust his temper in the presence of Madge Neil: so 
he had remained outside of the gaol during the visit. 

The Scotch—more, perhaps, than any other people 
—are proudly sensitive upon the subject of family 
respectability ; and this feeling extends even to the 
humblest class. 

“ We maun e’en sell the boat and the bit o’ plenish- 
ing! ” he exclaimed, bitterly ; “ and flee the kintry! I'll 
no blame the laird: [ had done the same, had the case 
been mine—and maybe waur! It’s hard to be stung 
by those we have fed.” 

With these words he took little Peggy in his arms, 
and, with a resolute air, bent his steps towards home. 

“T’ll no draw back,” thought Madge Neil, as soon as 
she was alone, “I hae gi'en my promise to Harry, and 
I'll keep it, though they tear me limb frae limb, and my 
bairns beg their verra bread ! 
rule in the auld place.” 

Frank Hazleton had received one of those shocks 
which awaken the heart from its torpor—the brain 
from its dreams. Despair had restored the energy he 
had lost. In a long interview with Mabel, the bereaved 


A felon’s bluid shall no | 


Frank—as is frequently found in warm and pas- 
sionate dispositions—possessed a gentle heart. Over- 
come by his emetion, he rose to quit the room, 
when the sufferer motioned with her hand for him to 
return. 

* I would speak with you,” she said, atthe same timo 
glancing towards Mrs. Briancourt, who was sitting by 
the side of the bed: the latter understood her wish, 
and silently left the room. 

“I know not whether the approach of death,” con 
tinued Mabel, “ permits us to glance into that futurity 
upon whose brink we stand; but I feel contident, and 
shall die happy in the belief that you will succeed im 
your design, Promise me—no matter how great the 
tem station, or the danger in which you may be placed 
never to raise your hand against the father of my 
child!” 

The young farmer hesitated: anxious as he felt to 
comply with her request, he felt that he could not make 
the promise she required. 

“You forget,” he replied, “ I have a sister—a good, 
kind sister, who is dear to me as Margaret is to you— 
that 1am her only protector. Should violence,” he 
added—and his voice trembled as the words escaped 
him—“ have been offered to her—should I have to 
mourn her loss—no promises or oaths would bind me! 
My brain would know no rest, my heart no repose, till 
I had sacrificed her destroyer ! ” 

“ Leave him to heaven, to solitude, and length of 
days to repent!” urged Mabel, her woman’s heart 
pleading for her destroyer. “ When strife is between 
you—your spirits chafed and your arm raised to strike 
—oh, let my words—my dying words—restrain you ; 
for your happiness and Ned’s salvation depend upon 
your listening to this prayer.” 

The young farmer looked at her with surprise: he 
fancied that her mind wandered—yet her air was calm 
as usual, 

“My happiness? ” he repeated. 

As if to give greater weight to her words, the dying 
woman grasped him by the hand, and, fixing her eyes 
upon him with an expression which haunted him in 
many an after hour, whispered in his ear: 

“ However she might condemn or suffer from the 
crimes of her father, remember, Jfargaret could never 
be the wife of him who shed his blood !” 

Frank started—for at that instant hope, like a new- 
born angel, fluttered at his heart. Sir Cuthbert was 
old—late events had fearfully shaken him—and it was 

| possible that He dared not pursue tle chain of 
reasoning further. 

“ Promise me.” 

“I do promise you,” he replied, “even at the risk of 
my own life—at the hazard of everything save my 
sister and your ehild—to respect the life of your worth- 
less, guilty husband.” 

“on 





mother expressed her firm conviction that the blow 
proceeded from her worthless husband. 

“From Ned?” said the young farmer. ‘Impossible! 
He is her father.” 

“ You do not know him,” replied the unhappy 
woman, “ His love for his child—although selfish— 
was the engrossing feeling of his nature. To separate 
her from me—to heap misery upon my head—he would 
dare anything.” 

It was some time before Frank permitted himself to 
be convinced ; but, once satisfied of the probability that 
the convict was the autlor of the outrage, it removed 
a painful sensation from his heart—the pang of jea- 
lousy: his suspicions, like these of the baronet and 
Charles, having fallen upon her former lover, Harry 
Sinclair. 


“I will find them,” he said, “if I seek them | 
I am young—have energies as| 


through the world. 
yet untried, it is true; but I can rely upon them! 
God, who inspired the design, will bless it. 
not,” he added, '* but that I shall restore your daugh- 
ter to your arms.” 

Mabel looked at him mournfully. 

“T am dying,” she said. “ ‘This last blow has crushed 
me. ‘I'he same being who blighted my existence— 
passed like a shadow between me and life’s sunshine— 
has destroyed me. You will succeed,” she added, after 
a pause. “I feel that you will succeed; but I shall be 
at peace. The broken heart will not vibrate at the 
voice of my child, as she pronounces my name; but 
her tears will fall upon my grave—and there is con- 
solation in the thought.” 

Mary, who was weeping by the bedside of the 
speaker, clasped her attenuated hand in hers. 

“ For me you have suffered,” she sobbed ; “ for your 
fidelity to me and mine.” 

“And am I not repaid? ” demanded Mabel, earnestly; 
“have I not kept my promise to the dead—to the kind, 
gentle girl who was the benefactress and friend of my 
youthful days—to her whose spirit watches over me 
—whose angel smile will be the first to welcome my 
release from suffering and trial? You will see Mar- 
garet,” she continued, faintly, “and lead her to my 
grave: tell her that my last thought was of her—my 


Doubt | 


Then I am satisfied,” said Mabel, faintly ; “God 
| in his own good time may work the rest, and I die in 
| the consoling thought, that when we appear before 
the judgment-seat, I may exclaim, ‘ Thanks, Lord, 
| the husband and the child Thou gavest are both with 
| ‘Ihee,’” 
The sufferer folded her hands and gently closed her 

eyes in mental prayer. A smile—soft as an infant's 
| dream—rested for an instant upon her quivering lips, 

and with that smile her spirit passed away. So 
gentle was the transition, that it was some time be- 
fore the young farmer became aware that it had taken 

lace. 

q She slept in peace—the true, the devoted, loving 
Mabel—forgiving her destroyer—thoughtful of his 
eternal welfare to the last. Her trials over, perhaps, 
as she predicted, the angel who guided her freed spirit 
to the throne of mercy, bore the resemblance of the 
fair girl to whom in life and death she had proved so 
faithful. Earth had one pure spirit less—-Eden an in- 
inate more. 

Man boasts of his fortitude. Alas! in how many 
instances does he mistake the impulse of ambition, the 
love of enterprise and wild adventure, or the debasing 
thirst of gold, for that ennobling quality. 

In endurance, in silent, uncomplaiuing suffering, 
which constitutes true fortitude, woman is immeasur- 
ably his superior. Could the grave reveal its secrets, 
how many a tale of heroism—of hearts quietly broken 
—might there not be told! Lordly man, in his pride 
and vanity, terms his victims the weaker sex, whilst 
in strength of mind and deep devotion they far exccl 


im. 

The death of Mabel delayed for a while the execu- 
tion of Frank’s purpose; he could not tear himscif 
away, impatient as lie felt to depart, till he had paid 
the last tribute of respect tothe mother of Margaret: 
he felt as if absence at such a moment would be « 
neglect of duty. 

‘The funeral was strictly private; but the last rest- 
ing-place of the felon’s wife was the ancient mausv- 
leum of the Sinclairs—her husband's had still to be 
named. 

The day after the funeral Charles, who trembled for 





last prayer a blessing on her head.” 


the effects of such repeated shocks upon the health ui 
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Mary, announced his intention cf at once returning to | spired by the return to the home of our youth and | mistress of the Moretown Arms, who had inherited 


Broadlands. 


finding it desolate—to listen in vain for the once 


more than the usual curiosity of her sex; “and who 


“You are right,” said Sir Cuthbert, with a deep- | familiar voice—to miss the smile of welcome, the | forced ye? 


drawn sigh—“ quite right—to guard the treasure Pro- | grasp of affection. 
Here you have | upon the heart, the warm blood recedes from it, the 


vidence has confided to your care. 
nought but misery and desolation.” 
“Hope and trust,” answered the husband of Mary, 
in a tone of the deepest sympathy. 
“ Hope,” repeated the baronet, bitterly ; “at my age 


there is no time to hope. The last ray of sunshiue | 


has departed from my path. You may live to see the 
mystery of Margaret's disappearance solved—but I 
shall be in my grave. Could I but find the villain— 
were I but certain of my wronger,” he added, with a 
burst of energy, “no tie of blood or weakness should 
restrain me; old as I am, my own arm should avenge 
me!” 

“ Sir Cuthbert,” said Frank, with modest firmness, 
“you have pointed out my path of duty. You havea 
wife—I a sister to avenge! It is my intention to dis- 
pose of my farm, and cepart in quest of her. Earth,” 
he added, “ shall not find me a resting-place till I have 
restored her to freedom or avenged her!” 

“ You are right,” said the bereaved husband, grasp- 
ing the hand of the speaker. ‘You will succeed. 
Heaven, which inspired the design, will prosper it! 
But I cannot permit you,” he added, “to injure your 
prospects by sacrificing the farm. The blow has been 
levelled against me, and the hand which dealt it is my 
unworthy nephew's.” 


“T do not think so,” answered tke farmer, frankly. 


Both Charles and the baronet looked at him with | 


surprise. 

‘“Hear my reasons,” continued the young man, 
“before you reject them. Cantor hated his wife as 
deeply as he loved his daughter. Through life he ap- 
pears to have been jealous of their affection for each 
other. The marriage of Margaret, in elevating her so 
far beyond his sphere, galled him—that I know from 
his own lips. He is a desperate, revengeful man— 
reckless of crime or its consequences, where the grati- 
fication of his evil passions is concerned. Mabel,” he 
added, “ with her dying breath, expressed her strong 
conviction that the violence we mourn was the act of 
her unworthy husband.” 

Still Sir Cuthbert was unconvinced. He could not 
reconcile the share which Madge Neil had taken in 
the transaction with the supposition that the outrage 
proceeded from Ned Cantor. 

“ Would it were so,” he said; “ it would remove one 
pang from my heart.” 

We need not iuform our readers that the pang he 
alluded to was that of jealousy: he knew how deeply 


Margaret had once been attached to his nephew—how | 


resistless are the headstrong passions of youth, when 
neither honour nor reason control them. Not that he 
doubted Margaret’s virtue: to do him justice, that 
suspicion never crossed him. It was the violence of his 
nephew that he feared—incited by the double motive 
of revenge and disappointed leve. 

“J, too,” observed Charles Briancourt, “ incline to 
Frank’s opinion. Harry was once my friend; and 
much as 1 blame his conduct towards Margaret—its 
heartlessness and shame—I cannot believe him so 
utterly degraded !” 


Their host remained silent. He listened to their 


arguments, but his conviction was uushaken. Had the | 


nurse not been an active party in the crime, he might 
have doubted with them. 

Although repeatedly urged by the baronet to accept 
pecuniary assistance towards his enterprise, Frank 
Hazleton firmly rejected the offer: he could not bear the 
idea of receiving money from the man whose life was 
the barrier to hishopes. He felt proud of the sacrifice 
he had resolved to make—jealous that any man should 
share, even indirectly, in the rescue of Margaret—even 
though that other were her husband. 

Letters to Sir Cuthbert’s lawyer—to the Secretaries 
of State and Foreign Affairs—he gladly availed him- 
self of; but money—no; his heart revolted at the 
thought. 

The following day, Charles Briancourt and Mary 
bade adieu to Colmsil: the young farmer was the 
companion of their journey. 

“ Poor Bell!” said the latter, as the carriage drove 
from the now desolate mansion. “ She was right in her 
forebodings. Would she had remained at the farm, 
and never set foot in Scotland!” 





As the painful truth forces itself 


eye grows dim with tears, and life’s sad journey is 
marked with another tombstone. 

The morning mist was rising like a curtain from 
the face of the hills which surround Bordercleugh, 
leaving their crests still veiled in clouds; the furze 
and heather skirting the path which led to the house | 
were heavy with dew. Along this steep ascent, the | 
poor sailor-boy Willie, footsore and weary, was plod- 
ding his solitary way. 

But if his body was tired, his heart was light. A 
few minutes, he fancied, and all his toil and danger 
would be repaid: the kiss of maternal love would 
recompense him—the blessings of a mother's lips 
welcome his return. 

“They are late!” he mentally observed, as he 
reached the platform, levelled in the hill-side, upon 
which the old tower had been built; “the shutters all 
closed.” 

As he approached the door, he wondered why the 
dogs remained silent. Was it possible that they, too, 
slept? 

His first knock was timidly given, fearing to disturb | 
his aged parent too rudely frem her sleep. Little did 


he dream that her sleep would never again be broken | 
till the last trumpet shall call earth’s scattered dust | 


together. He repeated his summons, louder than 
before, and listened. Once or twice he fancied that 
he heard the echo of a footfall in the house, and a 
smile broke faintly over his wan features. It quickly 
gave place to an expression of anguish and disap- 
pointment, when he found that his imagination had 
deceived him. 

With desperate energy he knocked a third time, till 
the old house rang with the sound. 

“Gone!” he murmured, with a sigh; “ ili—dead, 
perhaps—and I away!” 

Seating himself upon the ground, he burst into tears, 
and remained for some time with his eyes anxiously 
fixed upon the mansion, as if he expected, even yet, that 
the door would open, and the voice and the smile of 
poor old Maud would welcome him. 

Determined no longer to bear the painful doubts 
which haunted him, Willie rose from his seat, and, 
with a heavy heart, began to retrace his weary way 
towards the village : he was sure to glean intelligence 


| there. How different were his feelings as he dragged 





Then the recollection of the last words of Mabel | 
would pass like a gleam of sunshine through his | 


desolate heart, and he thought that Providence might 
still intend it for the best. 





CHAPTER LXXXVIIL 


From low to high doth desolation climb, 

And sinks from high to low along the scale 

Of awful notes, whose concord shall not fail. 

A musical but melancholy chime, 

Which they can hear who meddle not with eer ve 
Nor avarice, nor over-anxious care. 


THERE are few feelings more sad ihoe the those in- 





himself along the road. The hope which lately 
cheered his spirit and sustained his courage had 
deserted him—his heart even felt more weary than his 
limbs. 

Just as he reached the Moretown Arms, the family 
were beginning to stir, and the shrill voice of the 
lanct.ady was heard calling to the herd to bring up the 
cows for milking. 

“ Nothing for ye!” said the woman, ina harsh tone, 
as Willie—whose appearance was wretched enough to 
justify her suspicion that he was a beggar—staggered 
rather than walked into the kitchen. 

“ Don’t you know me? ” he said. 

“ Know you!” repeated the landlady, sharply; “not 
I! Do you think I remember every tramp’s or drover’s 
boy "—she judged him to be either one er the other— 
“ who passes my door?" 

A bare-legged Scotch servant girl, who was busily 
occupied in clearing away the empty beakers and 
remains of the preceding night’s -carouse, looked 
at him earnestly: she had formerly assisted occasion- 
ally at Bordercleugh, when Gilbert Rawlins was its 
tenant, 

“Tam Willie!” 

“‘ Willie or Billy,” repeated her mistress, “it’s all 
the same ; you will get nothing here!” 

“ Hey, mistress, dear!” exclaimed the girl; ‘I’m no 
a Christian gin it’s ony other than Maud’s Willie, wha 
died at Bordercleugh : they a’ said that he had rin awa 
and ganged to sea!” 

At the words “ Maud-s Willie, wha died at Border- 
cleugh,” the worn-out sailor-boy sank upon one of the 
wooden settles, and, hiding his face in his hands, burst 
into such an agony of grief, that the rough servant 
girl began to cry from sympathy, and even the heart 
of the landlady was touched. 

“ There, don’t take on so,” she said; “ the son of 
a douce, honest woman, who we all knew, and a 
stranger’s kairn, are very different! Wait a bit: the 
cows will soon be in, and you shall have your break- 
fast with the children.” 

“ It’s no his breakfast that he’s seeking!” observed 
the girl; “I’m misdoubting if it was ne his puir 
mither!” 

“Dead!” murmured the boy, “and I not by to get 
her blessing and close her eyes in . Dead, with 
the thought in her heart that 1 had abandoned her in 
her age—for I am sure it was not by her will they 
forced me to go to sea!” 

“Eh! what? forced ye to go to sea!” said the 








“ My lord’s steward, Mr. Coppin!” 
“ And why?” 

“T cannot say!” replied the boy; “I am sure I had 

done no wrong; but every man’s ‘hand appears to be 

raised against me! ” 

The landlord, who now made his appearance, recog- 
nized Willie at once, for in Gilbert Rawlins’s time he 
had had many dealings with the old man, and been a 

| frequent visitor at Bordercleugh. He insisted at once 
upon bis taking his breakfast with the family, and used 
many well-meant but futile arguments to consvle him 
for his loss, interlarding his aphorisms with directions 
for the morning meal. 

“We must all die!” he said; “life is not worth the 
preserving! See, Nance, that the lad has a slice of 
bacon—and maybe I'd eat a rasher myself! All 
flesh is grass! Moggy, just draw a jug of two- 
penny!” 

The kindness of the speaker did more to restore the 
worn-out traveller than even the substantial repast, of 
which he partook but sparingly. When he had finished, 
he put his hand in the pocket of his jacket, and inquired 
| how much he had to pay. 

“ Pay!” repeated the landlady, who never lost sight 
of a reckoning ; “ well, a shilling, I’m thinking, won't 
hurt ye! That is,” she added, half ashamed of her 
meanness, “if ye can afford it.” 

“A shilling be—— There, I nearly said it!” in- 
— her husband; ‘‘didn’t you hear me ask the 

y ’ 

“I'd rather pay,” observed Willie. “My poor old 
mother always bore an honest name, and would not 
like her son to eat the bread of charity.” 

He threw the shilling upon the table as he 
spoke. 

“If you touch it, Nance,” exclaimed the man, as 
his wife stretched forth her hand to take it, “may it 
blister your greedy fingers! No, no, my lad; inde- 
pendence is all right, but pride may be carried too 
far! There's a great difference between the bread of 
charity and eating a meal with a neighbour ina 
friendly way! If ye stay in this part of the country, 
we will make ye up a bed fora night or two. Take 
time to look about ye, and rest yourself,” he added ; 
“ maybe sometiing will turn up! Ye are welcoome— 
isn’t lie, Nance ? ” 

The woman, thus directly appealed to, could not do 
less tlian answer that he was so. 

The boy thanked them, and with some reluctance 
took back his coin. 

Accompanied by one of the children, who knew 
the exact spot where poor old Maud was buried, Willie 
directed his steps to tlie village churchyard. 

“There it is,” said the urchin, pointing to a grave 
bound with osiers, “just under the yew-tree: I see 
her buried myself.” 

‘Then, impatient to join his comrades, whom he had 
seen just commencing a game at curl, the sturdy little 
fellow took to his heels, leaving Willie to indulge his 
sorrow alone. 

For some moments he knelt and prayed by the 
dead: as he did so, the lessons of independence and 
honesty which Maud had taught him reverted to his 
mind, and he thanked heaven that he could look upon 
the grave of his parent without reproach. With a 
feeling which those who have been accustomed to be 
guided by the counsels of a mother can understand, 
he sat down by the little mound of turf to consider 
how he should proceed. 

“It's not by eating the bread of charity or idle- 
ness,” he thought, “that I can honour her memory ; 
her — must make an honest man, and net disgrace 
her!” 

After much reflection he determined to seek employ- 
ment upon one of the neighbouring farms—he had had 
enough of the sea, and felt little inclined to return to it. 
The first person he decided upon applying to was 
Frank Hazleton. 

It was astonishing the consolation-he experienced 
after coming to this conclusion; the consciousness of 
acting as Maud herself would have wished, had she 
been living, half assuaged his sorrow. Rising slowly 
from tie turf, he cast a parting look upon his mother's 
grave, and slowly quitted the churchyard. 

Great were the lamentations at the farm when Frank 
Hazleton announced to the servants and labourers his 
intention of selling off and quitting the country. 
Although he had reached home only three days 
before the arrival of Willie, he had already suceeeded 
in disposing of no inconsiderable portion of his 
stock. He heeded not the sacrifice at which it 
was parted with. Every minute which kept him from 
what was now the fixed purpose of his existence 
appeared an age to him. Since his return the place 
appeared doubly hateful to him; he missed the cheer~ 
ful voice of his sister; still he did not permit his 
spirits to. flag, but struggled manfully against his 
feelings. ‘The excitement of the enterprise he medi- 
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tated sustained him. The words, too, of the dying ; 


Mabel recurred at every leisure moment to his recol- 
lection: the husband of Margaret—that hope would 
almost have wakened him from the grave. 

He was standing in the little, well-trimmed garden 
in front of the house, when Willie approached the 
gate. Conscious that his appearance was anything 
but favourable—for his clothes were torn and travel- 
stained—the boy hesitated to address him. 

“O©ome in, my lad,” said the young farmer, struck 
by his pale features and tired looks; “‘go round to 
the kitchen, and they will give you something to eat.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Hazleton,” replied Willie, toucli- 
ing his cap; “ but Iam not hungry. It’s work I came 
to look for—not charity.” 

The reply pleased the honest, independent spirit of 
Frank. 

“ And if I were going to remain here, I would em- 
ploy you,” he answered; “but I am selling off, and 
am about to quit the country.” 

“ Selling off!” repeated the applicant; “ you selling 
off, and quitting the country! Why, what will be- 
come of the farm ?” 

“T have given it up.” 

This piece of intelligence was even more astound- 
ing than the first. 

“This will be bad news in the country-side,” he 
observed; “and still worse for the poor! I’ve heard 
my old master say that the Hazletons have held the 
land for nearly three hundred years.” 

“ And who was your master? ” 

“Gilbert Rawlins, who was shot by the poachers, 
sir. When the old man died, I was sent by Mr. Kelf 
to my lord’s steward, who took me to London; and 
though I never could understand why, he forced me 
to go to sea, I escaped from my ship at Portsmouth, 
and only arrived this morning, when I found my poor 
mother dead, and the place shut up. I thought that 
my heart would have broken, sir—for I had only her 
in the world to love me!” 

Deeply interested in the boy's tale, and the simple, 
unaffected manner in which it was related, Frank in- 
vited him into the house, to question him further: not 
that he had tiie slightest suspicion of the clue it was in 
Willie's power to afford to the fate of Bell and Lady 
Sinclair. 

“And so, my poor boy,” he said, as soon as they 
were seated in the little parlour, “ you have walked all 
the way from Portsmouth ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ You said you quitted your ship there ? ” 

“True, sir—but, having no money, I shipped again 
with a strange captain, and we sailed for the Frith of 
Forth, where I left him.” 

So startled was the young farmer at the intelligence 
thus providentially conveyed to him, that for a few 
moments he remained gazing on the speaker in silent 
surprise. 

“The name of your skip ?” he demanded. 

“ The Shark, sir.” 

“ And the captain’s ? ” 

“That I never could rightly make out, sir,” an- 
swered Willie; “there appeared to be two of them— 
an old and a young man: the name of the former I 
believe to be Cantor !” 

“T knew it!” exclaimed Frank, bounding from his 
chair, and shaking his informant warmly by tle hand ; 
“Mabel was rizht, after all! I cannet tell you,” he 
added; “the important service, my lad, which you 
have rendered me—spared me, perhaps, the toil and 
disappointment of years! You must not leave me— 
for you can aid me in the enterprise, upon the success 
of which the happiness of my life depends !” 

At the name of Mabel, the young sailor betrayed 
almost as much surprise as the speaker had lately 
evinced. Before replying to the liberal offers which 
the farmer pressed upon him, he inquired if the Mabel 
he alluded to was Mabel Cantor. 

A long explanation followed. Willie related how 
he had accosted Ned upon the deck of the Shark, upon 
hearing him pronounce the name of Cantor—his re- 
ply—the cruel offer he had made to Pat Nowlan to 
murder him—and his escape. 

Frank, in his turn, informed Willie of all that it was 
necessary for him to know respecting the abduction of 
Lady Sinclair and his sister, and his own determina- 
tion to seek them through the world. 

“ Maybe,” said the boy, “they were the two kind 
ladies who found me on the beach, and would have 
assisted me.” 

Upon comparing dates with the brother of Bell, no 
doubt remained upon his mind that they were the 
same. 

“And now,” said the young man, “name your 
terms. I will recompense you amply; only consent 
te accompany me in my search.” 

“T see but one difficulty,” observed Willie. 

“ Name it.” ‘ 

“T told you, sir, that I had run away from my 
vessel ; it was a king’s ship. Should I be taken, and 
—and——” 








He could not pronounce the hateful word “ flogged” 
—the terror of it haunted him. 

“Is that your only objection ?” 

His visitor answered that he knew no other. 

“Then it is easily got over!” said Frauk. ‘I have 
friends through whose influence I can easily procure 
your discharge from tlie service! In three days I 
start for London—you shall accompany me!” 

Leaving Willie to repose, he quitted the house. He 
longed to feel himself in the open air—to give vent to 
the exultation which swelled within his bosom—to 
commune with his seoret hopes, free from the gaze of 
every eye save heaven's. 

“The mist disperses!” he exclaimed, as soon as he 
reached the heath; “it grows clearer now! Give me 
a clue fine but as a hair, and I will follow it through 


allits snake-like windings—follow it with the heart's | 


fidelity—the bloodhound’s patience! How strange,” 
he added, in a less excited toue, “is the change which 
has come upon me—I am another being! Love and 
the sacred purpose to which I am devoted, have en- 
nobled me! Margaret will thank me, and I shall feel 
the happiness of meriting her thanks! The eyes 
which haunt my pillow will beam with gratitude upon 
me—the voice whose tones made such sweet music in 
my heart, hail me as her preserver; but will the 
recompense be mine? I must not ask myself that 
question—time and heaven can alone decide it!” 

More impatient than ever to start upon his enter- 
prise, the farmer pressed the arrangements for his 
departure with redoubled zeal. ‘The rest of his stock 
was quickly disposed of—evearything was sold, except 
his sister’s domestic pets: these her brother confided 
to the care of an old, attached domestic, whom he 
placed in a small cottage—his own freehold—he had 
inherited from his father, and felt reluctant to part 
with it. 

The three days’ rest and a new suit of eluthes won- 
derfully improved the appearance of poor Willie: his 
former messmates would scarcely have recognized him. 
His zeal in the service of his benefactor kuew no 
bounds. Frank had found the way to touch his 
heart: the key was sympathy and kindness. 

When their employer quitted the farm, there was 
searcely a dry eye amongst the labourers. He had 


| been a kind and considerate master; and at the 


moment of separation they felt it. 

“ God bless you, sir!” they exclaimed, as he entered 
the gig with Willie; “‘and bring you soon back to 
the old place again!” 

“Thank you, my kind fellows! ” said Frank, with 


| a quivering lip, for he felt the parting. 


As the vehicle drove off, they raised a faint cheer— 
it was a failure. As the old shepherd observed— 

“Tt was a bad thing for the country-side when the 
last of the Hazletons quitted the farm his forbears had 
held three hundred years.” 

Even the dogs at the speaker's feet seemed to echo 
the sentiment—for they howled piteously. 

(To be continued.) 


THE SECRET CHAMBER. 
——_4 
CHAPTER XEVIIL 


WE must now go back to the time of Vernor’s em- 
barkation on the Sally Ann. 

After the first fury of his disappointment subsided, 
he found means to ingratiate himself with the com- 
mander of the vessel, for although the commoner class 
of prisoners were treated with the utmost rigour, 
Captain Sutton felt some compassion for a well-born 
and gently nurtured man on wliom so degrading a 
punishment had been inflicted. Vernor also loudly 
proclaimed the fraud which had been practised upon 
him, and a latent sense of justice in the breast of the 
captain caused him to feel that the treatment he had 
received was unworthy of an English judge, however 
brutal or degraded in character he might be. 

For a few hours Vernor was placed in the dark and 
noisome hold, which was so crowded with human 
beings that there was not even room for all to lie 
down atone time. Many of the prisoners were already 
suffering from sickness, and before the voyage was 
half-finished a third of their number had perished of 
privation and confinement. 

When the ship was fairly at sea, the captain sent 
down an order for Vernor Methurn to be brought 
before him, and he gladly followed the messenger, for 
already he found it difficult to breathe in the foetid 
atmosphere below. 

Captain Sutton, a bluff, red-faced man, with a stern 
expression, but some kindness of heart, was pacing the 
deck when he came up; he nodded to his captive 
and said : 

“ My orders are very strict, Mr. Methurn, and until 
we were out of siglit of land I was forced to put you 
below. But now I am master of my own craft, I tuke 


on myself the responsibility of removing you from | 


your companions. You're a gentleman; I once knew 
| your father, and I was sorry to see his son brought to 
| such @ pass as to herd with common felons.” 

“ As to that, captain, those men have only been 
guilty of the same crime which I have committed,” 
replied Vernor. “ But I do not thank you the less for 
taking compassion on me. I could not have lived 
twenty-four hours in that horrible den, and it is my 
belief that the whole of them will perish before we 
reach our destination.” 

The captain shrugged his shoulders. 

“Perhaps even that is better than the fate that 
awaits them at the end of the voyage. I cannot help 
them; if they were allowed the freedom of the vessel, 
they would rise against my crew and overpower us. 
You see I only confine them in self-defence; but I 
risk nothing in freeing one man from his bondage. 
When we reach Jamaica I will make efforts to place 
you with a friend of mine, who will treat you with 
consideration. Do you understand accounts suf- 
ficiently to make yourself useful to a commercial 
man ?” 

“Yes—I have a good knowledge of them; for, 
as you already know, I acted as secretary to Mon- 
mouth.” 

“ That is enough; Pedrazza will be glad to secure 
your services; and if you understand French and 
Spanish, in addition to your own language, you will 
be of inestimable service to him.” 

“ T thoroughly understand French, and have some 
knowledge of Spanish. Ina few months I can make 
myself master of it, if itis necessary to do so.” 

At that moment Vernor would have promised any- 
tling to seeure the good-will of the captain, for he 
had a vision of plantation life, of exposure to the pes- 
tilential climate which must soon undermine a Euro- 
pean constitution; but this was a very different 
thing. 

If he could take the place of a clerk in a commercial 
house, he might possibly gain the regard of his 
master, and, in time, regain his freedom, though he 
had many doubts as to his ability to apply himself to 
the labourthat would be required of hiin. 

The captain nodded and smiied, well pleased at the 
prospect of getting a competent clerk for his partner 
in a snug smuggling business, at a trifling cost to 
| them, for the prisoners were not expected to bring 

more than ten or fifteen pounds each to the rapacious 

man who had doomed them to such a fate. 
| After exacting from Vernor a promise that he 
| would not attempt to communicate with his com- 
| panions in misfortune, he ordered the irons with 
| which his ankles were secured to be knocked off, 
| and assigned him a bunk near that of his first-mate. 
He dared not invite him to his own table, lest his 
under-officers sould grumble at this distinction, 
which was only extended to his first-lieutenant, but 
he furnished him much better food than that which 
was doled out to the other prisoners, 

The voyage proved very tempestuous, and but for 
skilful seamanship, tle crazy old vessel must have 
gone to the bottom long before she did. Vernor suf- 
fered little from sea-sickness, and when the weather 
permitted, he daily took exercise upon the deck. ‘hus 
his strength was preserved, and when the Sally Aun 
drew near Jamaica he felt as well as he had ever done 
in his life. 

Late in the evening of a day that had been com- 
paratively calm, light clouds were observed gathering 
over the horizon, and the captain examined them 
through his weather-glass, afraid of one of those sud- 
den squalls to’ which these tropical waters are subject. 
He ordered every effort to be made to gain the port of 
Kingston before the gale came on, but all the exertions 
of the sailors were unavailing. 

In half-an-hour the wind had risen to a storm, the 
wretched craft refused to obey the helm, and she soon 
drifted at the mercy of the waves. She was driven 
on a reef of rocks, and the experienced eye of her 
commander saw that her hour had come, that those 
who would save themselves must lose not a moment 
in getting away from the fated vessel. 

The long-boat, the only one save a smail cockle- 
shell which was hoisted on the stern of the ship, was 
hurriedly got out, and such articles of value as the 
captain was most anxious to save were thrown into it. 
The crew, amounting to twenty men, next crowded 
in, and Vernor was left standing alone upon the deck. 
The boat was already loaded to the water's edge, and 
the sailors fiercely refused to permit one of the pri- 
soners to endanger their safety by attempting to over- 
crowd it. 

The captain would have made an effort to save him, 
but in that moment of peril he was overruled by his 
insubordinate men, and he could only shout back 
through his speaking-trumpet: 

“Cut loose the small-boat; it may keep you from 
drowning, and some vessel may pick you up.” 

His words were lost in the howling of the wind, 
above which arose the wild cries of the imprisoned 
wretches who had been thus abandoned to their fate. 
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Vv ernor s dadinel at the howls of despair which made 
even the raging elements seem trifling in comparison 
with the tornado of human passion that surged below. 

“T will at least unclose their’prison,” he murmured. | 
“ Even if it is done at the risk of my own life.” ! 

In the dimness of gathering twilight Vernor groped 
his way to the hold, unclosed the entrance, and a | 
trowd of ghastly, worn men rushed out, in spite of | 
the manacles that confined their lower limbs. But | 
the most of them sank down in despair when they 
reached the deck and saw the leaden sky, and the 
roaring waves dashing in foam upon the rocky ledge 
which had wrecked them. 

One powerfully-made man, emaciated almost to a 
skeleton, managed to keep his footing, and with 
gleaming eyes he drew near Vernor, and asked: 

“Must we die like dogs? Is there no chance to 
escape?” 

“For you and me, perhaps, there may be, for you 
have nerve to attempt it, but the rest must perish.” 

“Then point out the way. I have strength enough 
left to help myself, in spite of my long imprisonment 
in that horrible den.” 

“Come with me, then, and say nothing to the 
others.” 

With difficulty he made his way to the stern of the 
vessel, closely followed by the man. The boat was 
still in its place unimpaired, and a wild laugh burst 
from the prisoner. 

“Oh, ho! we'll balk them yet. The brutes that 
would have made slaves of us, and the sea that would 
swallow us up, shall neither of them get their prey. | 

The gale is subsiding, and the boat, slight as it is, will | 
fer our turn till some vessel sees us and picks us | 


up.” 





While he was speaking he released the boat from | 
its fastenings with a practised hand, and then said to 
Vernor: 

“Take your place in it, for you are no seaman; I! 
was one once; and at the last moment, when the | 
timbers of the old craft part, I will spring into it and | 
push off from the wreck. It will be easy for me to do 
it, for I have managed to rid myself of my irons long 
ago. Hold fast to the oars, for if we lose them we 
shall be lost.” 

Vernor obeyed his directions with alacrity, for he 
saw that a few more moments must decide the fate | 
of the ship, and on their nerve and courage their 
safety must depend. 

The wind lulled almost as instantaneously as it had | 
arisen ; but the last blast that passed over the Sally | 
Ann proved her death-wail. She was lifted by it, | 
and thrown with such force against the rocks that the | | 
retten timbers broke apart with a crash, and the cry 
that went up to heaven from the drowning creatures 
within her must have appalled the stoutest heart. | 

At the critical moment, the companion of Vernor | 
sprang into the boat, seized an oar and pushed her 
clear of the wreck. The sea was still fearfully 
agitated, but there was no immediate danger, for the 
boat, though small, seemed strongly built; but it was 
a forlorn chance of safety that remained to them, 
thrown thus upon the wide ocean witheut chart or 
compass; destitute of food, and in the neigh bourhvod 
of those who would seize and convey them back to 
captivity if they fell in their power. 

“We must stop and see if any one rises to the| 
surface,” said Vernor’s companion, hoarsely. “ We 
can save some of them perhaps, and I cannot let a | 
man perish when I can help him.” 

“ We had better get out of danger ourselves,” said 
Vernor. “A sudden clutch upon this shell made by 
a drewning man may overturn it and destroy us all.” 

“ True—we will get beyond that danger; but if one 
rises I shall go to him at any risk to myself.” 

While he spoke he used his oar on a comparatively 
smooth surface of water, and then pausing, looked 
anxiously over the rapidly darkening waters, Nota | 
head appeared—heavily ironed as they were, how | 
could they rise? In that brief moment near one 
hundred souls had gone to their account, and the | 
dashing waves and sullen winds wailed their sad 
requiem above them. 

With a heavy sigh the man drew his hand across 
his eyes and said: 

“ They are all gone, and maybe they are happier 
than you and me, for we may perish of hunger and 
thirst. Yet, hard as our fate is, itis better than the 
other one they would have givenus. Your name, I 
know, is Methurn, for I heard it called the day 
you were taken from amoag us—so much for being 
born a gentleman. What was considered good enough 
for us was not considered -good enough for you. But 
I shan’t quarrel with you on that score, for you have 
proved yourself a friend to me in my extremity. My 
name is Lithgow.” 

“You speak like an educated man a::d a gentleman 
yourself,” said Vernor. “Many such have had no 
mercy shown them in this rebellion.” 

“ No—I am not what yeu would call a gentleman. 








My father was a respectable mechanic, and such edu- | 


| the woes of another. 


cation as I have I gained by my own efforts. I 
have been a sailor—afterwards a trader, and I was 
in a flourishing business when Monmouth landed 
and proclaimed religious freedom. My family are dis- 


senters; my brether was a preacher among them, and | 


he died in a dungeon for no other crime than preach~ | 
ing the gospel as he understood it. A cousin shared | 
a similar fate for a less offence, but he was stern and | 
uncompromising in his faith, Do you wonder now | 
that I took up arms in the cause of the Protestant 
duke ?” 

“T donot. We can both only regret it, since our 
efforts have resulted so disastrously to ourselves.” 

“ No—I don’t regret it,” was the fierce response. 
“Tf it was to do over again I would do it, and 
there are in England thousands like me, who will yet 
make a successful stand against the tyrant that rules 
them, not as subjects, but as slaves. The very cruel- 
ties that have been inflicted on the followers of 
Monmouth, will bring forth bitter fruits of repent- 
ance to James. I only wish we had waited till the 
right mau came.” 

“T do not know who he can be.” 

“God knows. He will uphold his cause when the 
hour comes, and, mark my words—it willocome. It 
will surely come, for heaven will not permit the 
righteous to be trampled down for ever.” 

While these words were exchanged, the boat had 
floated almost at the mercy of the waves, for the only 
effort the two men made was to keep her clear of the 
wreck, and prevent her from drifting upon the rocks 
which had proved fatal te the ship. With the lull of 
the wind the sea became gradually calmer, and the 
parting clouds showed glimpses of the clear sky with 


the everlasting stars circling in serene majesty above 


them. 

Verner looked over the darkening waters with a 
troubled gaze, but his companion raised hia eyes to 
the vast concave above, and in lifting his heart to the 
contemplation of its majesty, sought to forget the 
gnawing pangs of hunger frem which he had seldom 
been free for many days past, for the rations doled 
out to the prisoners were barely sufficient to sustain 
life. 

The full tropical moon showed its broad diso above 
the world of waters around them, for by this time 
they had drifted far out to sea; the only remains of 
the late storm was the heavy ground-swell that usually 


| follows a violent commotion of the elements, but this 


gradually subsided, and toward miduight Lithgow laid 
aside the oar with which he had steered the boat, and 
said: 

“ My strength is exhausted, for it is many hours 
since I have ecten anything. I must sleep, and try 
and forget the cravings of hunger. If we are not soon 
rescued, I shall die from inanition.” 

Vernor drew forth a ship biscuit which he had 
hitherto forgotten, and divided it with him. He said: 

“This was a portion of my dinner, and luckily I 
thrust it into my pocket. I think some vessel must 
overhaul us before we are reduced to extremity.” 

“ We are in the hands of God, and if he has further 
work for us to do on this earth, he will save us. If 
not, we shall go to him.” 

Vernor said nothing in reply, and after eagerly de- 
vouring the small morsel, Lithgow then sang one of 
the hymns familiar to te dissenters, and in spite of 
his weakness, his fine-toned voice rang out clear aod 
thrilling over the watery waste on which they were 
drifting. He then prayed aloud for deliverance from 
the perils that surrounded them, and ended by saying 
in devout tones: 

“Even in this extremity I bow to the majesty of 
thy power, O Lord, and say, in sincerity of heart, 
‘not my will, but thine be done.’” 

Vernor listened to this outpouring with more sur- 
prise than reverence. He could not comprehend the 
source of this man’s submissien, and if he had prayed 
at all, he would have assaulted heaven with demands 
| to be rescued from the dangers that encompassed him. 

When Lithgow lay down, Versor took charge of the 
boat, and he vainly cast his weary eyes in every di- 


| rection, in the hope that some approaching sail might 


be seen glittering in the moonlight. But morning 
dawned without so welcome a vision arising on his 
solitary vigil, and as the first beams of the sun fell 
upon the wasted face of his companion, he unclosed 
his eyes, and started up. 

* Where am 1?” he wildly asked. “‘ Who are you? 
and what has happened? Oh! I remember now. I 
dreamed that T was at home! a place I skal! never, 
never see again. My child was weeping and rejoic- 
ing over me, when I woke to find myself a ship- 
wrecked, starving outcast. Oh! this is hard to bear, 
in spite of my faith in God!” 

He covered his face with his hands, and hot tears 
rained through his trembling fingers. Vernor made 
no attempt to soothe him: he was sin a wretched state 
of mind himself, and had no sympathy to spare for 
Ne said: 


“T must sleep in my turn now. You were more 


' 





exhausted than I, for you are weaker, and you 
laboured more than [ did to get the boat out of 
danger; therefore it was your right to take rest 
first.” 

“Sleep, in God’s name! and may it refresh and 
strengthen you, since food is denied us.” 

Vernor lay down in the bottom of the beat, and 
sheltered his face as well as he could from the fierce 
| beams of the sun, while Lithgow steered, and watched 
for the appearance of a sail. ‘lhe long hours of 
the day passed on; the scorching sun poured its 
ante rays upon their unsheltered heads, and both 
aan glad when it at last sank into the bosom of the 


gy long and dreary night passed, they scarcely 
knew how, for the pangs of hunger and thirst had 
now become almost unendurable. Toward dawn, 
Lithgow spoke to his compavion, in a hollow tone: 

“ You are younger and stronger than I am, and you 
may live till some vessel and finds you; but 
I feel that I cannot endure much more. Should 
= be rescued, send to my daughter, whe lives in 

yme, the news of my death. Her name is Jessie; 
ons if you ever return to England, I pray you to 
hen” her, and tell her that my last thought was of 
ner.” 

MS rap to do so; but a strong man like you 
shoul not so soon despair. Do not talk of dying 
yet. 

“Yes, I was strong once; but my late sufferings 
have broken me down. This thirst that consumes 
me must be sated at any cost. I must drink the sea- 
water, for I can no longer refrain, though I know it 
will produce delirium that must end in death.” 

“ But that will be a suicidal act. Since you know 
the consequences, you should abstain from gratifying 
your thirst.” 

“TI will still make the effort to do so, Like Tan- 
talus, I must see the tempting element spread every- 
where around me, yet not bring it to my parched lips. 
Oh, Father, give endurance to thy pos ay tried dis- 
eiple!” 

He bowed his head in mute prayer, which was in- 
terrupted by an exclamation from Vernor: 

* There is a dark object in line with the rising sum 
which must be a vessel.” 

Lithgow started up, shaded his eyes with his hand, 
and looked keenly in the direction indicated. 

“It is—it is asail! We shall yet be saved! © 
God, I thank thee!” and he fell upon his knees with. 
tears streaming from his eyes. 

When he became calmer he drew off his coat, 
fastened it to the oar, and raised it aloft as a signal. 
The tiny speck on the horizon increased gradually im 
size till the hull of a large ship became visible. 

For half-an-hour she bore down upon them; but, 
just as their hopes were assuming the phase of cer- 
tainty, she changed her course, and passed so far from 
them that so small an object aa the boat was unnoticed 
from her deck. 

Lithgow sank down, huskily muttering : 

“It was my last hope; we are forsaken of God and 
man. Let us resign ourselves to our fate.” 

He drew in his oar, folded his arms, and remained 
in a state of quiet apathy, from which Vernor cowld 
not arouse him, though he made many feeble efforts 
to do so, for he felt weak and hopeless himself, aud 
he began to think it would have been better to risk 
captivity in Jamaica than to perish in this miserable 
manner, 

Another day of inexpressible suffering beneath 
that torrid sun, and at its close Vernor lay in a state 
of semi-consciousness, while a fierce delirium had 
seized on hiscompanion. In one of its paroxysms, he 
dipped his cap in the ses and drank a long draught of 
the briny water. This only increased the raging 
thirst that was consuming him, and he raved more 
wildly than before of his home—his daughter, and 
the cruel severities to which he had been subjected. 
Suddenly he cried out: 

“ A shark is following in our wake. 


say, and help me fight the monster.” 

oo made.a few feeble efforts to Stir, but sank 
back powerless, and with his last remaining streugth 
Lithgow seized the oar and struck at the huge sea- 
monster. In the effort he lost his balance, fell over- 
board, and sank to rise no more. 

The boat drifted through the night, but Verner was 
past caring what befel himself. He lay unconscious 
of the flight of time, of the drenching dews of night, 
of the scorching rays of the sun. This was the 
third day he had been without food, and unless relief 
speedily came nature could not much longer sustaiu 
the vital power within his exhausted frame. 





CHAPTER XXIX. . 

Lytxe beside the pier at Kingston was a gaily 
deeorated pleasure-yacht, from the mast of which a 
white flag floated. The Sylvie belonged to a wealthy 
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planter of Barbadoes, who often made excursions in it, 


accompanied by his daughter, a young girl who had 
been educated in France, and a year before this time 


had returned to the paternal roof in her native island. | 
The Sylvie was named from its young mistress, who | 


cherished a passionate fondness for the sea, and 


enjoyed these excursions with a zest peculiar to her | 
M. Menard, her father, was a | 
ecld man to others, but he was as wax in the hands of | 
| lying at the mercy of the waves, but it was out of 
She wished to visit Jamaica, and he came hither, | their course, and he was unwilling to make a detour, 


vivid temperament. 
the resolate and fearless Sylvie. 


accompanied her to every acvessible spot of interest in 
the island, and then remained in Kingston as long as 
her capricious faney led her to stay. Suddenly she 
grew weary of the place, and orders were issued to 
have the yacht in readiness at an early hour on the 
following morning. |, 

Before the sun arose the young creole was on board 


in the luxurious cabin, which had been fitted up for | has in it some pocr wretch rescued from drowning, 


her use. But she did not long remain below; fresh 
and bright as the morning, she ascended to the deck to 
look back upon the islaxd they were leaviag crowned 
with the verdant beauty of the tropics, and her doting 
father gazed upon the brilliant loveliness of his 
daughter with wonder and pride. 


Sylvie was tall and stately, with that exquisite | 
d | eyes, and half-despairing heart. I must see what is 


symmetry of person for which the women of mixe 
blood are noted; for she was the daughter of a quad- 
roon mother and a European father, and she inherited 
the strong passions of the two races from which she 
sprang. 

y Her seeiiati was soft as the leaf of the maguolia 
blossom without its creamy fairness ; and a faint tinge 
of olive harmonized with her flashing black eyes and 
rippling raven hair. Her arms and hands were models 
of beauty, and asshe moved across the deck her 
stately presence seemed to command the homage of 
ll that looked upon her. 

At the stern of the little vessel, was a sheltered seat, 
prepared for her use, and sinking upon it with the 
indolent grace of the creole, she co @ negro 
girl who followed her steps to serve her breakfast 
there, as it was not her pleasare to take it in the cabin. 

Her father, a thin cadaverous Frenchman, with a 
dark skin which the climate seemed to have tanned 
almost into leather, drew near her and spoke : 

“ Will you let me eat alone then ?” 

“ Not unless you choose, mon pére. This heavenly 
snorning must mot be wasted below. The sea is as 
smooth as. mirror, and the yacht fies upon her course 
with scarcely a perceptible motion. It will be pleasant 
to take our morning meal in the soft air; the awning 
will protect us from the intrusive rays of the sun. 
Come, father, order it to be spread here—it is my 
fancy.” 

“ And therefore must be indulged,” he replied, with 
afond smile. ‘ Well, let it be so; it will be more 
agreeable here than in the cabin.” 

Sylvie smiled triumphantly, aud the order was 
given in accordance with her wishes, A small table 
was brought up, over which a snowy napkin was 
spread, and upon it was placed the usual déjeiner of a 
TVrenchman in the tropics—fruits of several varieties, 
bread and butter, and a bettle of claret. 

On this simple but delicious fare the father and 
daughter breakfasted, and the service was removed to 
give place to mademoiselle’s portfolio, in which she 
attempted to sketch some of the most striking points 
of the scenery. 

Her efforts did not meet with much success, for she 
started up every few moments to eurvey the ocean 
and watch the sparkling waves as they broke into 
foam in their wake. 

Dinner was served below, and to that she descended, 
@s the sun had become unpleasantly warm. Then 
cane her siesta, from which she arose as the sun was 
setting, as a goddess from her bath of beauty. She 
arranged her coquettish toilette as earefully as if the 
critieal eyes of strangers were to fall upon her, for 
Sylvie ap;reciated her marvellous beauty, and took 
the utmost pains to set it off to advantage. 

Her silixy hair fell in long, glitteriag curls beneath 
a scarlet bandeau woven through tie glossy braids at 
the back of her head with censummate skill; her 
dress was of some brilliantly-coloured material that 
harmonized with her style, for Sylvie was an artiste 
in dress, and she spared no expense to procure the 
richest fabrics that could be worn in the climate of 
which she was a native, ‘ 

When gle again joined her father on deck, the long 
line of golden glory which follows a tropical sunset 
was flushing the waves with their red and amber 
hues. 

Sylvie looked with delight upon the wide expanse 
of water, for her untameable soul revelled in the sense 
of freedom felt upon the chainless deep. 

Her vision was remarkably keen, and she pre- 
sently detected a dark object floating upon the illu- 
minated waters. 

She pointed it out to her father, who said: 

“It is only a log, my child, such as Columbus saw 





when he Grew near the coast of San Salvador. They | 
are often found floating in these waters.” 

Sylvie gave another long look at the object which 
had excited her interest. She presently said: | 

“That is certainly a small boat. I can see the} 
outline of it with my naked eye. Borrow Captain | 
Pierre’s glass and examine it, I entreat.” 

Her entreaty sounded as a command, and Menard 
obtained the glass at once. He, too, made out a boat 


as he believed, to no purpose. He slowly said: 
“T see it, but there can be no one in it. 
delay our voyage too much to steer toward it.” 
She fixed her eyes a!most fiercely upon him: 
“ Fie, father! how do you know that no one isin 
it? We hada gale lately, in which we know. that 
at least one vessel went down, and that boat probably 


It will 


only to perish of hunger. We must go to his assis- 
tance.” 

“But there is no signal flying. If the boat is 
tenanted there would be some token by which we 
should know it.” 

“The helpless creature in it may be too werk to 
putone up. He may be watching us new with eager 


in that boat, so order the captain to steer toward it.” 

With @ gesture of resignation, her father obeyed the 
imperious mandate, and the course of the yacht was 
changed at once. The ‘young girl, with eager curi- 
osity, leaned over the side of the vessel, and watched | 
their approach to the object, which so vividly inter- | 
ested her. 

When they approached sufficiently near, their speed | 
was slackened, a boat was lowered, and two men | 
rowed toward the frail craft in which lay the insensi- | 
ble Vernor. They grappled the boats together, and | 
in a few moments were alongside of the larger vessel. | 

Thestranger lay quite helpless, and after some delay 
he was lifted to the deck, and carried into the cabin. 
When Sylvie drew near and looked upon his pale face, 
she uttered an expression of dismay and astonishment. 
She breathlessly said: 

*“Itis he! it is the strange cavalier of the cathedral 
who once saved my life! Oh! if we had left him to 
die, I should have had some terrible misfortune hap- 

ntome. What can be done to restore hin? Oh, 
father! use all your skill to bring back life to him.” 

Menard, who had some knowledge of medicine, as 
most planters have, put her aside, and examined the | 
condition of the stranger. He presently said: 

“ His heart beats strongly yet ; he is only exhausted 
by exposure and want of food. A little wine will | 
restore him to consciousness, and he wiil soon be able | 
to take nourishment.” 

Vernor's locked and rigid lips were forced open, and 
the stimulating liquid soon acted on the vital powers | 
that were only dormant. 

He unclosed his eyes, looked dreamily around him, | 
and after a few moments made an effort to assume a 
sitting posture. 

“ Water—water! ” he faintly murmured; ‘I die of 
thirst!” 

A goblet of water was held to his parched lips by 
the hands of Sylvie, who snatehed it from the attend- 
ant that brought it, and, weak as he was, a faint flush 
mounted to Vernor’s cheek as his dimmed eyes fell 
upon her. 

There was recognition in that glance, and, with a 
joyful bound of her heart, the young creole whispered 
to herself: 

‘* He remembers me, too; he knows me. Oh, if I 
had listened to my father, and left him to die of hunger, 
I should have lost the happiness of my life.” 

Poor girl! she little dreamed of all that was to flow 
from that meeting. 

How sad was the fate that threw Vernor Methurn 
again upon her life-path ! 

Through the efforts of those around him, he 
was soon sufficiently restored to e of food, 
which, at first, was sparingly furnished to him; and, 
by the following day, Vernor was well enough to 
recline on deck, under the awning, in company with 
the planter and his daughter, to whom he explained 
as much of his late adventures as he deemed neces- 


sary. 

He concealed the fact that he had been upon the 
prison ship, and merely stated that, in consequence of 
being implicated in the late political disturbances in 
England, he had thought it best to leave that country. 
The vessel on which he sailed had been wrecked, and 
the only compamion who escaped with him had sub- 
sequently fallen overboard in a paroxysm of frenzy, 
and been drowned. 

Sylvie listened to his narrative with alternate tears 
and smiles. At the close she said: 

* All is well that ends well. My debt to you, mon- 
sieur, is but half cancelled. We will take you with 
us to our verdant isle, aad ps the exile may 
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there find inducements to cast his lot among us.” 


Vernor’s eyes most eloquently said that a very 
powerful inducement was already found, and he re- 
plied: 

“T am now a wanderer upon the face of the earth, 
and it does not matter much where my tent is pitched. 
You exaggerate the service I was once enabled to 
render you, mademoiselle, but your gratitude is so 
grateful to me that I cannot refuse to accept it.” 

He referred to a casualty which had happened to 
Sylvie during her stay in France. She had accom- 
panied her governess to evening mass in the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, to which Vernor was attracted by the 
beauty of the music. He accidentally caught a gli-apse 
of the radiantly beautiful face of the young creole, 
and followed her from the chureh. 

Just as she issued from the door, a carriage dashed 
toward it, borne by two powerful and frightened 
horees, ‘They would have trampled her beneath their 
hoofs in their wild career, had not Vernor rushed for- 
ward and snatched her almost from under their feet, 
and borne her half-fainting into the cathedral. 

When she recovered:from her fright sufficiently to 
speak, she thanked him with a freedom and eloquence 
which a young French girl would have been afMid to 
express; aud as he gazed on her vivid beauty, Vernor 
felt that the ideal of his fancy was embodied in this 
passionate and enchanting girl. But he remembered 
the ties that already bound him; and when she asked 
his name that she might embalm it in her orisons to 
heaven, he merely said: 

“Tam called Vernor. Iam only a traveller, and I 
came hither to listen to the music, which I was as- 
sured is finer than that which is heard in Rome.” 

They parted after a few more words had been ex- 
changed, for the elder lady soom ended a colloquy in 
which she thought her young companion had demon- 
strated her exuverant gratitude rather too freely. As 
they parted, Sylvie whispered a request for his 
address, which was promptly given; and a few days 
afterwards a small package was delivered at his lodg- 
ings, ich, on opening, he found to contain an ex- 
paar A cmp miniature of the young girl lhe had 
saved, richly set in brilliants. A tiny note, written in 
a delicate, lady-like hand, accompanied it, in which he 
read these words : 

‘“MonsteuR,—I send you the likeness of her you 
have saved from death or mutilation—the last, in my 
estimation, infinitely worse than the first—that you 
may not forget my features. The precise code of 
manners which regulate young girls in this country I 
do not subscribe to, for, thank heaven, I come froma 
land where more freedom is tolerated. 

“T am of tropical birth, and [ am the spoiled 
darling of a wealthy man. Should fate ever lead you 
to Barbadoes, inquire for Sylvie Menard, and every 
return which gratitude such as mine can render will 
be freely yours.” 

Vernor mused over this letter, gazed upon the 
nied it, recalled the 
stately grace of her form, the thrilling tones of her 
voice, and in his heart he execrated tlie bonds that 
bound him to Ethel. But for them he might have 
won this enchanting creature, who, in that brief in- 
terview, had more nearly touciied his egotistical heart 
than any other woman he had ever seen. 

Had he known where to seek her, he would have 
made an effort to see her again, and during the few 
days of his stay in Paris he regularly attended mass 
at Notre Dame in the hope of meeting her again. 
But her governess had probably foreseen this ruse, 
and Sylvie’s religious devotions were performed at 
another shrine. 

Vernor carried with him the tiny case which held 
her miniature, and in all his subsequent wanderings it 
had never left him. When his garments had been 
examined in prison he had managed to conceal it in 
the meshes of his long hair, and the first time he was 
left alone with Sylvie he drew it from his breast and 
said : 

“See how faithfully I have preserved this precious 
possession! It has been constantly worn next my 
heart as a talisman against evil.” 

“] regret that it had no more potent power,” she 
replied, with flushed cheeks and glittering eyes; “ for 
you seem te have been the sport of fortune since we 
last met.” 

“ Prue—yet this blessed re-union could not have 
taken place but fer those misfortunes. I recognize 
in them the power of fate in bringing together those 
who are destined to make earth a paradise to each 
other.” 

These words were breathed in low, earnest tones, 
and he looked eagerly upon her face to mark what 
impression they produced. Sylvie’s eyes were not 
lowered beneath the passionate power of his. She 
looked searchingly into his with her dazzling orbs, 
and slowly said : 

“It is too early to come to that conclusion yet. 
Fate is strong, but will is sometimes stronger, and I 
have one that has never yet been curbed. Should you 
prove all I have fancied you to be, thea—perliaps—— 
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But here comes my father to put an end to a conversa- 
tion which, at present, can lead to nothing.” 

Menard paused as he was approaching them, to 
speak to one of the sailors, and Vernor spoke in low 
bitter tones : 

“] am aware that it is a great presumption ina 
ruined, shipwrecked stranger, who is thrown upon 
your bounty, to address you thus. Pardon me, 
mademoiselle, my feelings hurried me away ; but I will 
trangress no more.” 

She quickly replied : 

“You wilfully misunderstand me. My father is 
particular in some things, and at this early stage of 
our acquaintance he would not approve of—of—such 
conversation. You will become our honoured guest ; 
he will do all that lies in his power to place you ina 
position to restore your fortunes. Let us be only 
friends till you have won his confidence. Then——” 

She paused, and flashed her brilliant smile upon 
him as Menard joined them, and Vernor silently 
accepted the duty she assigned him. 

He used his best efforts to gain the good opinion of 
the old Frenchman, and with his usual tact he soon 
succeeded. He spoke French fluently, and the heart 
of the planter was soon won by his praises of la grande 
nation, for Menard’s national vanity was as great as if 
he had never forsaken his native land to seek his for- 
tune in the colonies. 

The yacht came safely to anchor in a small cove 
situated near Menard’s plantation, and a group of 
negroes were already in waiting with a palankeen to 
convey their young mistress to the house, which was 
about half a mile distant, on an elevation that over- 
looked the sea. 

To Vernor, after his long absence from land, the 
tropical verdure and luxuriance of the vegetation were 
charming, and with the joyful elasticity of his temper- 
ament he bounded on shore, and walked lightly 
forward with Menard. 

They approached the house through a winding 
avenue of orange trees loaded with blossoms and 
fruit, and the air was filled with the perfume of the 
delicate white flowers which peeped from the shining 
green foliage. Bellevue was named from the fine 
prospect it commanded of the sea; it was a long, low 
plantation house, irregularly built, with a latticed 
piazza extending the whole length of the front, over 
which wild jessamine and roses were training in 
arches of verdant beauty. 

A wide hall opened from the piazza, from which the 
different apartments were entered. The furniture 
was light and tasteful, and had been carefully selected 
With reference to the warm climate in which it was to 
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be used. A hammock of sea-grass was suspended 
midway between the two doors of the hall, near which 
was an inlaid table, on which a lady’s basket and some 
loose music were placed. The last was evidently 
appropriated by Sylvie, but the first was for the siesta 
of her father, for only in a hammock can one find re- 
pose during the heat of a tropical day. 

As they entered the house, Menard warmly grasped 
the handof Vernor, and welcomed him to its hospi- 
tality. He said: 

“‘T am not a man of many words, Mr. Vernor, but I 
am glad of an opportunity to prove to you that I am 
not ungrateful for the service you once rendered my 
child. We will talk of business after you have been 
with us long enough to feel at home; perhaps I can 
then suggest to you something that yeu will like.” 

Vernor thanked him, and followed a sable page to 
the room already prepared for his use. Sylvie, ina 
fresh toilette, appeared at the supper table, which was 
spread over a wide sheltered gallery in the rear of the 
house, and the attendant nymplis had exercised their 
utmost skill to adorn the board in honour of her ar- 
rival. Every dish was wreathed with flowers, and an 
immense bouquet adorned the centre of the table. 

Sylvie did the honours with bewitching grace, and 
when supper was over, she took occasion to welcome 
their guest to his future home. Vernor replied with a 
smile ; 

“It isa fair home, but I have no claims upon it 
beyond a few days of tolerance beneath its roof. I 
must seek some means of gaining a living, unused as 
I am to anything useful.” 

“Oh, my father has settled all that,” she replied, 
with animation. “He will open his plans to you as 
soon as you are ready to listen to him.” 

“The sooner he does so the better for me, for I 
shall be glad of any employment that will retain me 
near this ench:nting Paradise over which reigns an 
Eve who might rival our first mother in attractive- 


“That is a very gallant speech, and I reward it by 
telling you that you will have the option to remain 
with us, or to seek employment elsewhere.” 

“You cannot doubt my choice,” he significantly 
said, and he followed M. Menard to the piazza on 
which he was established with his pipe. In the con- 
versation that ensued, the planter unfolded a scheme 
he had to retain Vernor near him, which he was only 
too happy to accept. 

For many years a nephew of the old man had re- 
sided at Bellevue, as agent for the plantations owned 
by his uncle. But Basil Menard had fallen desperately 
in love with his cousin, and at last, frightened by his 








violence at her refusal to marry him, Sylvie had 
insisted that her father should dismiss him from his 
service. It had been the business of Basil to pur- 
chase supplies for the places, keep the accounts, 
and look after the overseer who had the blacks in 
charge. 

This vacant berth Vernor’s new friend proposed to 
bestow on him, with a salary proportioned rather to 
his friendship for him, than to the actual services de- 
manded. 

Basil had gone they knew not whither, and the 
burden of business which Menard had borne several 
weeks was becoming excessively tiresome to him. 

When Vernor had expressed his grateful acceptance 
of a post he thought he might fill with respectable 
ability, the planter said : 

“Tt’s all settled, then. Don’t talk about feeling, 
and all that nonsense, The work can be easily done, 
and the pay is good. You can go to Bridgetown to-mor- 
row, and get a new outfit. Here is a quarter’s salary 
in advance, and I will give you an order on my mer- 
chant for the plantation supplies.” 

He returned to the indulgence of his pipe, and 
Vernon strolled to the farther end of the piazza and 
joined Sylvie. Hour by hour his passion for her 
gained strength, and before it every restraint of prin- 
ciple vanished. The ties that fettered him would, he 
doubted not, be dissolved by the efforts of Ethel’s 
friends to render her free, and love and fortune moved 
him to the acceptance of a brighter fate than he had 
lately hoped would ever be his. 

Expatriated, impoverished as he was, he saw that 
this beautiful and nobly dowered girl would be his if 
he asked her band, and he had no prejudices to over- 
come concerning the current of dark blood that mingled 
in her veins with the sanguine tide of her paternal 
race, She was lovely, intelligent and loving, and 
Vernor’s heart went forth to meet hers with a pas- 
sionate ardour he had not believed himself capable of 
feeling. 

For the first time in his life he felt a genuine affec- 
tion for some human being beside himself, and the co- 
quettish wiles which nature tauglit the young creole, 
only added to the flame her bewildering attractions 
had inspired. 

Menard was not quick of apprehension, and the des- 
tiny of his daughter was settled in those dreamy weeks 
which followed her return to Bellevue, while ber un- 
suspecting father smoked his pipe, or lounged the hours 
away in this hammock, for the vivacious Frenchman 
had completely adopted the indolent habits of the 
people among whom he had so long lived. 

(To be continued.) 
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BONDAGE OF BRANDON. 
—_———_>——_—_ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Thrice happy ne'er to feel nor fear the force 
Of absence, shame, pride, hate, revenge, remorse! 
And oh! that pang where more than madness lies, 
The worm that will not sleep—and never dies ; 
Thought of the gloomy day and ghastly night, 
That dreads the durkness and yet loathes the light; 
‘That winds around and tears the quivering heart, 
Ah! wherefore not consume it—and depart? 

Bride of Abydos. 

Ir may be readily supposed that Lady Brandon ex- 
perienced the most overwhelming and unutterable 
relief when she received Sir Lawrence Allingfurd’s 
brief note. It prognosticated an escape from the 
tyranny of Girling. Although its tenor was vague 
and provocative of speculation, there was a faint 
adumbration running through it of good tidings. The 
baronet said she should know all on the morning of 
the morrow. ‘This was the more desirable, because if 
nothing supervened between sunset and sunrise to 
impede his actions, Girling would come to claim his 
bride. 

His bride! 

The thought was excruciating. Lady Brandon was 
unacquainted with her sworn tormentor’s history, but 
she allowed her thoughts to run riot at his expense. 
She looked upon him as an adventurer, as a man of 
dubious antecedents, possibly the perpetrator of a 
crime. He was very unscrupulous in his dealings 
with herself; he might during some period of his 
career have been in gaol, for what she knew. He 
might even now have ‘his ticket-of-leave in his waist- 
coat pocket. Her face flushed with rage and indigna- 
tion as she contemplated being the wife of a felon. 
Death would be infinitely preferable, but the idea of 
putting an end to her existence was peculiarly dis- 
tastefal to her ladyship. She had planned and plotted 
and schemed, and to be removed abruptly from the 
stage at a time when she was about to reap the re- 
ward of her toil, trouble, and criminality, was very 
distressing. : 

She laughed at Girling’s threats of a public execu- 
tion. He had graphically depicted the crowd, the 
gibbet, the scaffold, the hangman, and other acces- 
sories of the hideous spectacle; but her ladyship was 
much too clever a woman ever to run the risk of so 
terrible and shamefully disgraceful an end. Upon the 
third finger of her right hand she wore a ring. There 
was nothing particularly striking about the golden 
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bauble. It was set with opals and diamonds, and the 
stones were without doubt very precious; but the 
ring itself was not calculated to excite more than 
a passing remark. There was, however, a secret 
connected with it, the knowledge of which always 
made Lady Brandon’s heart swell with a proud feeling 
of satisfaction and triumph, because she knew that slie 
could at any moment foil the malevolence of her 
enemies, and place herself far beyond the power of 
man. By touching a spring a cavity in the ring was 
revealed, and in the cavity was a small crystal hardly 
the size of a salmon’segg. It was rather dull coloured, 
somewhat resembling a lump of spermaceti. 

It was the concentrated essence of seven deadly 
poisons. 

Its effect upon the system of a human being was 
instantaneous. A flash of lightning could not do the 
work of death quicker than that apparently harmless 
crystal. Always prepared for the worst that, by a 
combination of unfortunate circumstances, could hap- 
pen to her, Lady Blanche Brandon had long ago made 
up her mind to anticipate the action of the law and 
the sentence of the judges of the land, and cut the 
thread of her life, should such an extreme course be- 
come necessary. 

Like most clever people, she was essentially pro- 
spective: her mind was always in the habit of keep- 
ing its well-disciplined servants, her thoughts, at 
least six months in advance, so that, as far as human 
calculation can go, she was prepared for probable 
eventualities. There are, however, certain events and 
occurrences that no one can foresee, and William Gir- 
ling’s impudent proposal for her hand was one of these. 
She did not forget that she had in a certain manner 
provoked it, but her knowledge of human nature, 
owing to her youth, was rather shallow, and she did 
not reflect that Girling might actually fall in love 
with her, and use his tremendous power over her as 
an engine wherewith to enforce his supposed claims 
upon her affection. 

Yet this was precisely what had happened. 

It was a frightful situation for her to be placed in. 
Sir Lawrence Allingford’s letter consoled her, but her 
agitation was so excessive, that she had very little 
rest. She lost her appetite and could not eat anything. 
It was nearly four o’clock when the baronet’s letter 
arrived. Consequently, eighteen hours had to elapse 
before Girling, in his own emphatic language, came to 
claim his bride. She regarded her position from every 
point of view without finding the smallest loophole 
through which she could effect her escape. She dared 
not incur the hostility of Girling, who she perceived 
was so madly infatuated with her, that he would 





rather see her lying dead at his feet, tlian the wile of 
another. What then was she to do? She could think 
of nothing. All her hopes rested on the success with 
which Sir Lawreuce had met during his recent inves- 
tigations. 

Feeling worried and distrait, she took up the ad- 
vertisment slieet of the Times which was lying upon 
the drawing-room table. Passing over those enig- 
matical advertisements which are generally so diffi- 
cult to understand, she came to a notification 
of a different nature. It purported to emanate 
from the only Persian astrologer at that time in 
London. Of course Persian astrologers must be 
superior to any other, because the lore of the Chal- 
deans, whe, we are tuld on Biblical authority, were a 
people dealing in the occult and forbidden art, has 
descended to them. The astrologer called himself 
Zebool, and announced himself ready to cast the horo- 
scopes of those who wished to be enlightened as to their 
destiny. ‘The secrets of the future could be unsealed 
for a moderate fee, and the crystal globe would re- 
flect the faces of those upon whom the behelder’s 
thoughts were centred. 

Having nothing better to do, and thinking that an 
interview with the astrologer would pass away the 
time, and turn her thoughts inte an agreeable channel, 
Lady Blanche Brandon determined to pay Mr. Zebool 
a visit. Dressing herself plainly and unostentatiously, 
she left the house, and hailed the first cab she saw. 
Her carriage would have worried her, the obsequious- 
ness of her footman and the stately demeanour of the 
coachman, and the gilded trappings of the horses 
were things that she wished to avoid. She was in the 
humour for being alone, and as she sat back in the 
hack cab, leaning against its dingy, dirty cushions, she 
experienced a relief which was very grateful to her. 
Mr. Zebool did not live in a very aristocratic part of 
the town, his house, on theother side of tle water, wasin 
the neighbourhood of Lambeth. Perhaps his clients 
were mostly transpontine, and he sacvificed himself 
in order to accommodate them. 

It must not be supposed for a moment that Lady 
Brandon went to consult Zebool because she believed 
he could tell her anything that she did not know. 
She was perfectly well aware that the charlatanism 
which makes converts of persons who put their trust 
in tables, when they have a peripatetic tendency and 
walk round the room, is closely allied to the science 
of fortune-telling. She fully expected to see an em- 
piric, but she imagined that the quack would divert 
her. She went for the sake of amusement, and not 
for the sake of instruction. 

The cab stopped at an unpretending house, which 
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was situated on the bank of the river. Lady Bran- 
don was adinitted by an old crone, whose appearance 
was calculated to lead you to believe that she was re- 
motely connected with Methusaleh, and had, like 
him, outlived the common run of men and women. 
She walked with a stick, and wore upon her head a 
conical cap. 

She conducted Lady Brandon into a small room 
without asking a single question. Perhaps she was 
so used to the visits of people wishing to pry into 
the future that she thought her sole duty consisted in 
ushering them into the august presence of her 
master. 

Lady Brandon waited full five minutes, and had a 
goodopportunity of examining theapartmentinto which, 
she had been ushered. It was of limited dimensions 
long and narrow. There was one thing worthy of 
remark about it. Instead of its being wainscoted, a 
stuffed serpent of a large size and enormous length 
was placed all round the room. It belonged to the 
boa-constrictor species, and must have been one of the 
finest of its kind. The walls were destitute of pic- 
torial decoration. The table in the centre of the room 
was furnished with writing materials, and upon it 
lay a small book, entitled “The Life of Joseph 
Balsamo, Count of Cagliostro.” 

Lady Blanche amused herself by looking into this 
until the arrival of Mr, Zebool. He was of vener- 
able appearance, and in all probability would never 
see sixty again. He was not in the habit of employ- 
ing a barber, for his hair was long. He had permitted 
it to grow until it attained a feminine lengts. The 
grey hair hanging down his neck gave him a patri- 
archal appearance, which was further enhanced by his 
silvery beard. He wore a cloak or dressing-gowa 
male of cashmere, and fastened round his waist by a 
cori. He bowed to Lady Brandon, and said, in a 
kind tone of voice, which was not devoid of dignity: 

“Tn what way can I be of service to you ?” 

“T wish to have my fortune told,” replied Lady 
Brandon. 

“T shall be happy to employ what litile skill I 
possess to gratify your curiosity,” said Zebool. 

“ What am I to do?” 

“Nothing dreadful. Be good enough, in the first 
place, te answer a few questions which I shall have 
occasion te put to you.” 

Zebool inquired her ladyship’s age, the day and the 
hour of her birth, and then begged her to excuse him 
for a short time whilst he went into another room 
and made a calculation. 

There was something about this venerable old man 
which impressed Lady Branden very much. He did 
not bear the impress of an impostor. If personal ap- 
pearance is to go for anything, he looked honest. She 
had expected to see all sorts of terrible things, and 
she was disappointed at being shown into an apart- 
ment the only object of which was a dried snake. 
Certainly he was a fine fellow to look at, and his 
glittering scales showed well under the thick coat of 
varnish which served to set them off to advantage. 

The veil of the magic temple had net yet been 
lifted up. At present Lady Blanche Brandon was 
only a dweller upon the threshold. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed before Zebool re- 
turned. When he did, his brow was clouded and his 
aspect severe. He had been calculating her ladyship’s 
nativity, and the result did not appear to be altogether 
satisfactory to him. 

Lady Brandon looked at him inquiringly. 

“ There are certain forms to be gone through which 
are indispensable,” he said. “You will probably be 
startled; but if I omit these forms, I cannot pronounce 
so decided an opinion as I otherwise could.” 

“T do not think I shall be afraid,” replied Lady 
Brandon. 

“You think not? Are you sure that you have 
sufficient moral courage aud physical ability to go 
through a trying scene ?” 

Lady Brandon thought of what she had done, and 
the death of her sister-in-law flashed through her 
mind. She replied confideutly: 

“ Yes.” 

“Very well; in that case fellow me.” 

Zebeol led the way from the room. A passage was 
traversed, a flight of steps descended, and a vault in 
the basement was entered by them. 

Lady Brandon had resigned herself entirely to the 
leadership of the astrologer. Hers was a bold and fear- 
less disposition: she was afraid of nothing. 

Four naked gas jets were alight and illuminated 
the vault, which was of a circular form, and of vast 


extent. At the north end the rippling of water was 
audible. A small river seemed to be flowing through 
the floor. The stream was black and murky. A 


pyramid of skulls, such as the one Tamerlane piled up 
after his splendid victories, was to be seen in the 
centre. The walls were bare and whitewashed. 
Zebool drew from under his cloak a gallipot of 
common manufacture, in which was a fluid that 
seemed to shine and glitter as you looked at it. 





Taking Lady Brandon gently by the arm, he drew 
her towards the stream, and having reached its edge, 
stood gazing upon it for upwards of a minute. Then 
he exclaimed : 

“ Watch the surface of the water well.” 

Lady Brandon fixed her eyes apon the diminutive 
river, and the astrologer threw the contents of the 
jar into the water. It floated like something phos- 
phorescent upon the surface, and shaped itself into 
strange fantastic forms, resembling letters of the 
alphabet. 

Lady Brandon eeuld hardly believe the evidence of 
her senses, but she saw in bright and flaming cha- 
racters, the two words—“ Ten years.” It was but a 
momentary glitter, for almost directly the force of the 
current swept them forward, and they disappeared 
through an aperture in the wall to join the brimming 
river. 

“What is the meaning of this?” exclaimed Lady 
Brandon, “ What am I to understand by the words, 
‘Ten years?’” 

“Come up-stairs again and I will expound the 
mystery to you as well as I am able,” replied Zebool. 

Lady Brandon made no opposition to this proposal, 
which was very much in accordance with her own 
wis 

When they reached the room into which she had 
first been shown, she felt relieved. It was only 
natural for her to feel a sense of relief at leaving the 
funereal vault, in which something resembling a pro- 
digy or a phenomenon had beea whneesedl by ner. 
5..6 began to think that she had come in coatact with 
a veritable disciple of the black art, whose skill was 
: unquestionable as that of the once celebrated Dr. 


00. 
Zebool seized a sheet of paper, and for some time 
was engaged in covering it with hieroglyphics and 
cabalistic characters. At length he looked up and 
said in a melancholy tone: 
“IT am now prepared to answer your questions.” 
“What is the meaning of ‘Ten years?’” she de- 


“Ido wish anything to shock feel 
not to say to your feel- 
awe ee Se you have but ten years to 
ive. 

Lady Brandon turned pale. 

“ How can you tell that ?” she said. 

“Tt is my profession to elucidate mysteries.” 

“Tf you are so powerful, you can tell me something 
else.” 

“T will try to de so.” 

“Shall I marry? and if so, will it be the man I 
love?” 

Again Zebool plunged into a train of figures, which 
at a distance appeared to be so many signs of the 
zodiac. When his labour was over he said : 

“ You will marry.” 

“ When ? ” she demanded, eagerly. 

* Shortly,” replied Zebool. 

“ Who will be my husband? ” she asked. 

Her agitation was excessive. 

“ That I am unable to tell you.” 

“Then Iam in as great perplexity as ever,” she 
cried, petulantly. ‘ The only thing I wished to know 
you are unable to tell me.” 

“Our knowledge and wisdom are finite,” replied 
Zebool, quietly. 

Amazed and perplexed, Lady Brandon gave the 
astrologer a sum of money and left his house. She 
was inclined to treat his prophecy respecting the 
duration of her life with ridicule and contempt. She 
wanted to know whether she should marry Girling or 
the man to whom her heart belonged. Although the 
idea of dying at a stated time, and in the short space 
of ten years, was very awful, there was something re- 
assuring about the announcement, because it gave her 
to understand that nothing would intervene during 
that period to cause her such distress of mind as to 
drive her to the commission of that rash act which 
she was ready to commit if she were driven intoa 
corner. 

On arriving at Brandon House she found the earl 
waiting dinner for her, and in ne amiable mood. No 
one, whether he is a patrician ora plebeian, likes to 
be detained or interfered with when the time for 
dinner arrives. That im t meal is a great insti- 
tution in England, and the Earl of Brandon had to 
drink more than one glass of wine before he recovered 
his wonted serenity. His manner resembled that of 
one bowed down and afflicted. He spoke very rarely, 
and ate his venison in melancholy silence. 

Lady Blanche had also on this oovasion lost her fund 
of animal spirits. She was thinking of Zebool and 
the solemn prediction which had appeared on the sur- 
face of the stream. 





CHAPTER XV. 


This hour we part! my heart foreboded this ; 
Thus ever fade my fairy dreams of bliss. 
The Corsair. 


Tue wearisome monotony of the nocturnal hours 





when the mind and body are alike indisposed for sleep 
is very tiresome. The unfortunate sufferer who ean- 
not successfully woo nature’s sweet restorer, in vain 
endeavours to divert his thoughts into some channel 
which will so far weary the mind as to send the bedy 
off in a sound slumber. 

Lady Brandon experienced this difficulty in going 
to sleep on the night preceding the day upon whic! 
so much of moment and importance was te befall her. 
She always burned a night-light in her'room, for slie 
was apt to wake up occasionally with e wild ery, the 
perspiration starting from every pore and her lair 
inclined to be rigid. This was whem some bad 
dream visited her sleeping vision and troubled her 
repose. Atsuch times as these it was pleasant to 
have the faint and sickly rays of the night-light per- 
vading the apartment, and relieving the impenetravle 
gis which reigus when tke sun’s shining face is 

en. 

In spite of the light, strauge terrors fell her. 
She imagined that she could pundien tistantic 
shadows, ill-shapen and gigantiv, flitting about, 
playing at hide-and-seek amongst the farnitare iu a 
recklessly defiant manner, ominous of evil,’ She 
thought of gliding rivers and rushing waterfalls, of 
sheep tumbling over precipices, one by one, and being 
dashed to pieces in the unfathomable abyss a but 
she could not luil her restless mind to . Bven 
the celebrated method of achieving rest oblivion 
by counting a thousand was not of the htest ser- 
vice to her. The astrologer would occupy atten- 
tion for a time, and when his white beard and sitvery 
locks vanished ‘from the mental mitror, William 
Girling, with astern, inflexible countenance, would 
take his place and wave triumphantly certificate of 
marriage in her face. ao 

Nothing can last for ever, and the dismal night at 
length came to an end, room to the pale grey 
—_ of ge be saw Lady Brandon flushed 
and heated, tossing anxiously upon her 
couch. Too impatient to lie any longer, supplica- 
ting an adverse deity who advances, she 
rose and “4 her te.. From that time, 
until bres she wandered, like an unquict spirit, 
about the house, not knowing what to do with herself. 
Ske could not avail herself of those resources and 
means of killing time which interest and amuse otlier 
young ladies. She was too fretful and irritable to 
work; and even making anything on railway canvas 
with leviathan wool, would have been too much 
trouble for her. She very seldom read. If she took 
up a book it was only to throw it dowa again im five 
minutes. Her mind was a seething cauldron of in- 
trigue. Plots and plans were everlastingly bubbling 
up to the surface, and it was her whole business, the 
entire occupation of her life, to weigh the plots ina 
balance and reject those which were found wanting. 

She bit her lips till they were rough and red, and 
this together with the dull dreary look of her eyes, 
denoted plainly enough, to the most superficial ob- 
server, that she had enjoyed little or no rest during 
the night. 

William Girling, on the other hand, slept well and 
soundly. He held the winning cards in his hand, and 
nothing had as yet happened to damp his ardour. 
He fondly imagined that nothing could occur to 
frustrate his daring schemes, and so he was com- 
paratively happy and contented. He expected violent 
opposition on the part of Lady Brandon, but he was 
of opinion that he could by his threats overcome her 
resistance, and that the next day would see him the 
husband of that lady whom a fortuitous incident had 
placed in his power. 

Having made all his arrangements, he sought Lady 
Brandon at her residence. He found: her awaiting 
him. She did‘not attempt to conceal hers lf from 
him. Her manner was not only reserved, but coldly 
distant. Girling was hilarious and boisterously 
merry. She would not hold out her hand to him, 
but he took the right one, and pressing the tips of the 
fingers, exclaimed : 

“Soon to be mine for ever!” 

She shuddered visibly, but made no answer. 

The weather was delightful, and there was every 
promise of a fine day. 

“Everything seems auspicious,” continued Girling, 
“except your ladyship’s demeanour, which is the 
reverse of amiable. I hope the absence of the accus- 
tomed bridesmaids does not weigh heavily upon your 
spirits. If we cannot do everything in a regular 
manner it is because we have so little time. Shall 
you wear orange-blossoms in your hair? their delicate 
tint would very much become you.” : 

Lady Brandon sank down helplessly upon a couch. 
A deep sigh came from her breast, and she looked as 
if she would have given worlds to have allowed her 
misery vent by bursting into a flood of bitter scalding 
tears. Girling regarded her with malignant satisfac- 
tion, A timepiece on the mantel-shelf rang out the 
hour of ten. Lady Brandon had eaten noti:ing since 
the middle of the day before, and she felt faint and. 
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exhausted, but having no inclination for food she 
remained abstemious. 

“ Excuse wy giving you a gentle reminder,” ex- 
claimed Girling, “‘ but the time is slipping away. 
You should be preparing for the event which is to 
make you my wife. I have made arrangements with 
the clerical authorities, so that there will be no hitch 
in the ecclesiastical department. I have been thinking 
that it will be better for us to leave England after the 
ceremony is over. The continent is more calculated 
to present a series of novelties and amuse us. Ladies 
like variety and gaiety. You can enjoy scenery 
abroad, and see huge lakes and lofty mountains, whose 
tops are perpetually capped with snew.” 

In his enthusiasm the man talked like a guide-book, 
but Lady Brandon did not remark his bombastic 
speech. Her heart was palpitating so quickly that 
she put her hand upon it to restrain its fierce pulsations. 
She: was wondering how long Sir Lawrence Alling- 
ford would be before he made his arrival. He had 
promised to be early, in his note, and he was ever a 
man of his word. 

“Oh that he would come now!” she inwardly 
sighed. 

There was something so crushing, so annihilating, 
in the contemplation of the fact of her being William 
Girling’s lawfully wedded wife before twelve o’clock 
that day. 

She could not realize it. 

Yet there was nothing imaginative about the 
matter. There he was, standing before her, upon the 
carpet of the drawing-room, not urging his detested 
suit, but claiming her as a matter of right. Rising in 
passive obedience to his command, she walked quickly 
from the room. Since his arrival, not one word had 
passed her lips, 

When she gained the sanctuary of her bedroom, she 
threw herself on the bed in an exhausted condition. 
Her maid hearing her mistress go up-stairs, followed, 
to know if she could be of any service. Lady Brandon 
asked for a cup of chocolate, which was brought to 
her, and having drank it, told the servant to bathe 
her forehead with toilet-vinegar. 

Somewhat refreshed, she endeavoured to stay the 
busy whirl of her brain, and reduce its wildly rushing 
thoughts to order. 

It was some time before she could succeed in doing 
this. William Girliny stood before her mental vision 
like a hideous nightmare, and she could uot shake 
him out of her eyes. 

It was clearly of the utmost importance for her to 
gain as much time as possible, Half-past ten struck, 
and she had not attempted to attire herself. 

At this juneture a servant brought her a message 
from the gentleman in the drawing-room, who was 
becoming impatient. 

She stamped her foot on the floor in an ungovern- 
able passion. Girling’s presumption in daring to send 
her own servants to her, and to dictate through them 
te ler, made her almost beside herself with fury, 
which was heightened by the reflection that, if 
nothing happened to prevent it, he would, in a short 
space of time, acquire a right to rule her household 
and herself too, 

Going to the window, she looked up and down the 
street, 

She could see no signs of Sir Lawrence Allingford, 
and, with an impatient exclamation, she closed the 
casement, and began to dress herself. She wore a 
muslin dress with little spots upon it, and a white 
chip bounet, ornamented with a sprig of myrile, 
Cypress would have been more fitting for the occa- 
sion. 

She was constrained to get herself in readiness, be- 
cause she did not know what wild, insane act Girling 
might be guilty of. She could not rely either upon 
his discretion or hiscompassion. If Sir Lawrence did 
not come to the rescue, slie resolved to have recourse, if 
possible, to some subterfuge when in the church, and 
actually within the altar-rails. 

Throwiag a white burnous over her shoulders, she 
descended the stairs, and entered William Girling’s 
presence again. 

That gentleman had, during her absence, with his 
usual off-handedness, made himself perfectly at home. 
Ringing the bell, he had told the footman who re- 
sponded to his summons to bring him some sparkling 
wine, and taking a cigar from his pocket, he had, in 
defiance of all the laws of etiquette and the constraints 
which good breeding impose upon a man who is the 
fortunate possessor of it, ventured to light the cigar, 
whose aromatic effluvium was now penetrating 
every crevice of the room, and hanging in a disagree- 
able manner about the superb window-curtains, whose 
purity did not deserve to be soiled by the fumes of to- 

CO. 

“T have been taking a slight liberty; but I thought 
you weuldn’t mind,” he said, in an apologetic tone, as 
if in deprecation of any outburst on her part. 

Lady Brandon replied calmly, with a slight shrug 
of the shoulders: 





“Tt is a matter of most perfect indifference to me 
what you do. What can I expect from such a man as 
yourself ? ” 

“TI suppose I amas good as anybody else! ” he 
growled, 

“ Probably you are—in your own estimation! ” she 
replied, with cutting sarcasm. 

Throwing away the stump of his cigar, Girling 
rose from his chair, which he had not vacated on the 
entrance of her ladyship, and said: 

“ We have had enough of this, I think. I’m the 
master here.” 

‘ Lady Brandon’s suppressed passion nearly choked 
er. 

“We're going to the church at the corner of this 
street. I thought you would like to be married near 
home,” continued Girling. 

This was an item of information with which her 
ladyship was much pleased. Going to a writing-desk, 
she hastily scribbled a note to Sir Lawrence Alling- 
ford, in which she begged him to follow her imme- 
diately upon his arrival. This epistle sho intended to 
confide to a servant, to be instantly delivered to the 
baronet when he made his appearance. 

She folded it up, and placed it in an envelope, never 
thinking that Girling was, with lynx-like activity, 
watching her actions. 

She was about to light a taper to heat the wax 
with which she was going to seal the letter, when 
William Girling took two or three rapid strides, 
which brought him up to the table at which she was 
writing. 

“T should like to see that note!” he exclaimed. 

“ You will not,” Lady Brandon replied, firmly: “ it 
isa private affair of my own, and cannot possibly 
interest you.” 

Without any intimation of his intention, Girling 
rudely snatched the letter from her hand, and read its 
contents. : 

“To Sir Lawrence Allingford,” he said, with a 
cruel smile. “Is this your ouly hope? If so, it is 
indeed a forlorn one: a dozen Sir Lawrence Alling- 

fords would not help you. It is as well for me to 
know what your thoughts are. You may have the 
note; it cannot do me any harm.” 

At this crisis a loud knocking was heard at the 
door, followed by energetic ringing. A smile of 
exultation suffused Lady Blanche’s face. Poor thing! 
she hoped that she was respited by the arrival of her 
lover. 

Girling seemed annoyed. He stood in a listening 
attitude, and appeared ill at his ease. Steps were 
heard ascending the grand staircase at a rapid rate; 
the door of the drawing-room opened, and Sir Law- 
rence Allingford made his appearance. 

Uttering a cry of joy, Lady Brandon ran towards 
him, and shook him by the hand in a cordial manner. 
He led her to a seat, and she began to sob hysterically. 
Sir Lawrence now caught sight of Girling, and stared 
at him in an insolent manner. He felt instinctively 
that he was standing face to face with an antagonist. 

“Who are you, sir, and what is your business 
here?” he exclaimed. 

“T think I could, with more propriety, ask you that 
question,” replied Girling, sedately, 

“Tf you did anything half so impertinent, it would 
be my imperative duty to punish you.” 

“Tam not afraid of any man breathing,” said Girl- 
ing, proudly. 

“Indeed!” rejoined the baronet, elevating his eye- 
brows. Turning to Lady Brandon, he exclaimed, 
“ Perhaps you will throw a little light upon the sub- 
ject, and tell me who and what this man is and why 
he is here.” 

Lady Blanche checked her sobs and her emotion. 
In a low voice she murmured the words, “ William 
Girling !” 

The baronet started as if a serpent had stung him. 
Girling seemed amused at the evident.impression his 
name had made upon Sir Lawrence; but a moment 
afterwards a pleased expression stole over his coun- 
tenance, and he exclaimed, “The man of all others 
that I wished to see! It is fortunate that I find him 
here!” 

“Thank heaven you have come!” said Lady Bran- 
don, recovering her composure. 

Girling was by no means prepared to endorse this 
statement; he wished the contrary. He could not 
assign a good and substantial reasen for it, but he 
felt uneasy in the presence of the baronet, who con- 
templated him with satisfied complacency, not un- 
mixed with vindictiveness. We are animated with 
feelings and instincts which tell us when there is 
danger in the wind; and Girling’s quick perception 
pat him on his guard against Sir Lawrence Alling- 
ord, for hating whom he had very good grounds, 
owing to the fact of his being the favoured and 
accepted suitor f»r the hand of Lady Brandon. He 
noticed the tender glances which passed between them; 
and the significant signs that they interchanged were 
not lost upon him. 








“ Will you tell me why William Girling is in oury 
house ?” said Sir Lawrence, addressing Lady Brandon, 
who replied : 

“JT will tell you, as you wish it; but it is a most 
distasteful confession to mako. The words will alraost 
choke me, if they do not make me die of shame.” 

“Perhaps it will be better for me to spare Lady 
Brandon the trouble,” interposed Girling. “ She has 
consented to be my wife, and I am here this morning 
to claim my bride!” 

Sir Lawrence Allingford appeared astonished at 
this bare-faced declaration; but it did not throw him 
into a transport of ion. 

“ Really,” he quietly remarked; “ the circumstance 
must be very gratifying to the lady whom your con- 
descension has permitted you to honour. But can 
you inform me how many wives the law of England 
allows a man to have at ono time?” 

“You ean surely answer so simple a question as 
that yourself.” 

“ Possibly ; but I wish to have your valuable opinion 
on the subject.” 

“ You are only wasting my time and your own too- 
by such objectless conversation,” said Girling, im- 
patiently. 

“Not so objectless as it may appear to you, my 
werthy friend.” 

“T am in a hurry.” 

“That isto be regretted. I will nét detam you 
long, but there is one question I should like you to 
answer, and that is, did you ever hear of such an 
offence as bigamy ? ” 

“That’s marrying two wives, and having them 
both alive at the same time,” replied Girling. 

“You are quite right. You havo ;expounded the 
nature of the offence witha lucidity that does you 
infinite credit,” said Sir Lawrence; “and now to 
illustrate my problem.” 

The baronet walked towards the door. 

Girling was utterly and completely at a loss to 
imagine what his purpose was. His remarks about 
bigamy were to him enigmatical; they only repre- 
sented so much random talk. There was, however, 
more meaning in them than he suspected. Lady 
Brandon’s face brightened up, and she awaitedthe 
result of Sir Lawrence Allingford’s actions in great 
expectation. 

Opening the door, Sir Lawrence Allingford 
beckoned to some one standing on the landing, and in 
obedience to his summons a woman came forward. 
She was dressed in black and wore a thick veil which 
concealed her features. She appeared to be under the 
orders of the baronet, as she looked towards him for 
further instructions. He motioned her to raise her 
veil, which she did, gazing steadfastly meanwhile at. 
Girling, who, on catching sight of her face, trembled 
and shook in all his limbs as if he had been seized 
with a sudden palsy. 

“So it seems you have met before,” exclaimed the 
baronet, in a sarcastic tone. 

Girling had recognized his wife. 

The shock came upon him with more severity as he 
firmly believed her to be dead, but he now saw that 
he must have been mistaken. Ile had traced some 
fanciful resemblance between the drowned woman 
and Mary, who was unquestionably standing before 
him. 
“T thought you dead!” gasped Girling, in an 
awkward, nervous manner. 

“Perhaps your wishes gave birth to the thought,” 
replied Mary. 

A sense of danger and insecurity pervaded Girling. 
If Sir Lawrence Allingford had, by dint of perse- 
verance and detective talent, discovered lis wife, it 
was very probable that le had found the child also- 
Without the child, his power over Lady Brandon 
would be considerably lessened. He knew her to be 
a murderess, and he had the phial from which tlie 
poison was taken secure in his possession, for he had 
appropriated it on the night which proved to be the 
last on earth of the ill-fated Countess of Brandon ; but 
there would be some difficulty in proving the truth of 
his allegation. 

Her ladyship was rich, powerful, and well known; 
Girling, poor and obscure; therefore the odds were 
very much in favour of the lady of title. 

Sir Lawrence Allingford spoke a few words to Lady 
Brandon, and then said: 

“TI think this matrimonial farce is nearly played 
out. If you have not anything more to say, there is 
nothing to prevent you retiring from a house where 
your presence is anything but agreeable.” 

Girling looked like a man who has just been obliged 
by his medical adviser to swallow a most nauseous 
dose of medicine. He saw at once that the baronet 
had defeated him. So nothing remained for him to do 
but to withdraw with as much dignity as he could 
bring to the rescue, He did not wish to leave his wife, 
because there were many points upon which he wauted 
to be enlightened, and he was especially desirous of 
having the mystery respecting the child cleared up. 
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‘When you have won the game,” he cried, with a 
ferocious glance at Sir Lawrence, “you will have a 
better right to langh than you have at present. You 
will do well to treat me with civility and considera- 
tion, for there are more ways than one through which 
I can make myself disagreeable.” | 

Taking his wife by the hand, he led her frem the | 
room. When they were in the street he began to 
question her, and she answered his queries with ap- 
parent ingenuousness. His first anxiety was about 
the child. In reply to his interrogation, Mary Gitling 


id : 

“The child is well and in safety, but you will never 
know where.” 

“Ts it in the hands of my enemies ? ” 

“T have no hesitation in quieting that doubt,” she 
said. “It is not; it is in the safe keeping of friends 
of mine.” 

“ Why did you leave me?” he asked. 

“Simply because I foresaw a career of misery be- 
fore us. You had become so strangely altered since 
your arrival in London that I thought it best, under 
the circumstances, to maintain myself by my own 
exertions, and leave you to your own devices. Why 
are you led away by some insane ambition? Why 
cannot you be content, William, with the fruit of 
honest labour? Bread earned in that way is much 
sweeter. In your present condition you never know 
what may happen to you.” 

Girling uttered an impatient exclamation. 

“Tell me about yourself,” he said, quickly. “It 
isn’t Sunday, and I’m not at church, so I don’t want 
any sermonizing.” 

“ How selfish you are. You can ask about a child 
which does not belong to you, but your own offspring 
do not seem wortiry of a theught.” 

“How did that man find you out?” interrupted 
Girling, paying no attention to the pathetic remon- 
strance. 

“ He traced me by the help of some policemen—not 
a very difficult thing to do, for I had not removed to 
@ great distance from where we were living when to- 
gether. He teld me that you were anxiously seeking 
for me and that he was commissioned by you to bring 
me te you. Thinking your heart had been turned, I 
came;and I will forgive you everything if you will 
ouly abandon your present pursuits, and try to earn 
an honest livelihood.” 

“ You don’t understand what you are talking about,” 
said Girling contemptuously. 

“Oh! yes, indeed Ido. You may not think me so 
clever as yourself, but I can tell you which road leads 
to happiness and which to sorrow and destruction. 
Let me entreat you to be guided by me.” 

Girling reflected. He wanted, above all things, to 
regain possession of the child, so that he migbt turn 
him to some practical account. If he made up his 
quarrel with his wife, he would stand some chance of 
doing so. Withouther he was comparatively helpless. 
One thought consoled him. If he could not marry 
Lady Blanche Brandon himself, he weuld at all events 
do what he could to prevent her marriage with another. 
The sudden appearance of his wife had annihilated 
Girling’s ambitious schemes for the present, but he 
fondly dreamed that he might be more successful 
eventually. He was a strong believer in the phrase 
“biding one’s time,” and that was what he resolved 
to do in the present instance. 

He would bide his time and see what the prolific 
future was to bring forth. 

“Come,” said Girling to his wife, ‘where is your 
home? It will be best for us to gothere. We shall 
be better able to discuss our affairs. I will do what 
I can to fall in with your desires. That is meeting 
you half-way, but I have been so put out this morning 
that I am not in the humour for conversation just 
now.” 

Mary silently pressed her husband’s hand, feeling 
happier than she had done for some time past. In the 
simpleness of her heart she imagined that she had re- 
claimed her husband, or at least had laid the first 
stones of the edifice of reclamation. 

(To be continued.) 





Tue SHEFFIELD Waterworks Compaxy.—The 
directors of the Sheffield Waterworks, in the report 
submitted to the shareholders, recommend that the 
question of the general liability of the company, for 
the damage occasioned by the bursting of the reser- 
voir, should not be disputed. They propose that 
legitimate claims should be fairly and promptly met, 
leaving the shareholders the duty of determining 
how the money is to be raised. The directors stiil 
have faith in the prospects of the company, notwith- 
standing the diaster which has swamped their re- 
sources. 

Tue Banyan Tree.—Ines says, in his “ Voyage 
to India,” that he saw a banyan tree near Twaade- 
parum able to shelter ten thousand men; and Dr. 
Frazer alludes to some so large, as to shade thirty 





thousand horses and men singly. On an island in the 
Nerbudda, a few miles from Bawash, grows one more 
remarkable than any in India. Travellers call it “the 
wonder of the vegetable world,” being two thousand 
feet in circumference. Armies may encamp under its 
branches and those of its “‘ daughters ” which emanate 
from its roots; forming “shade, high overarched, 
with echoing walks between.” In its branches are 
innumerable pigeons, peacocks, and song-birds, The 
Hindoos esteem it the symbol of a prolific Deity; and 
British officers frequently, in their excursions, live 
many weeks under its canopy. 





A MORNING TALK WITH THE MOON. 


Tue lingering Muon through my windows looked, 
And smiled from her silver zone, 

As I poured the breakfast out for my plants 
Before I took my own. 


And counted the new and swelling buds 
That forth from their hoods would peep, 
And praised them for all their beautiful work 

While we were fast asleep. 


She seemed to gaze so invitingly down, 
That courage I took and said: 

“T wish I knew what kind of a race 
Your realms and mans‘ons tread. 


Do they travel on railroads and sail by steam ? 
Have they navies with banners sublime? 

Or vessels which commerce sends forth to exchange 
The treasures of every clime? 


Do your ladies excel in the housekeeping line? 
And manage the servants there? 

Or love tableaux, and theatrical shows, 
More than the uursery’s care ? 


Have you churches and ministers preaching of peace, 
And armies at war that roam ? 

Or mines of gold where multitudes throng. 
Forsaking all joys ef home ? 

And pursuing what may elude their grasp, 
Like thistle-down on the breeze ; 

Or the luckless bird o'er the nest that broods, 
But never her younglings sees. 


I wonder if you have sewing-machines? 
Or schools and colleges, too ? 

And whether the moon-folks invent and work, 
And guess, as we ecockneys do?” 


Then she tossed aside a tissued cloud, 
That to veil her beauty came ; 

And methought, in covert scorn, replied : 
“You're a mighty curious dame. 


Have you not enough to employ your time 
On the planet where you stay, 

That always seems in a fret and fume, 
As it hurries on his way ? 


There are toils and troubles and tumults there, 
‘’hat make the strongest bow; 

Yet I fancy that poets and such as they 
May be at a discount now.” 


Then lo! the kingly sun arose, 
And the hill-tops blessed his ray, 
And I laughed to see her muffle her head, 
And quietly slink away. L. H. 8. 





SELF-MADE; 


or, 
“OUT OF THE DEPTHS.” 
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OHAPTEB CXVIII. 
LADY HURST-MONCEAUX’S REVELATION. 
For life, I prize it, 
As I weigh a grief which I would spare—for honour. 
Tis a derivative from me to mine, 
And only that I stand for. Shakespeare. 

THAT same evening, while our party were assembled 
at tea in their private apartment at the Highlander, a 
letter was brought to Judge Merlin. 

It was a formidable-looking letter, with a black 
border an inch wide on the envelope, and sealed with 
a great round of black wax, impressed with an earl's 
coronet. 

The judge opened and read it, and passed it to 
Ishmael. 

lt proved to be a letter from the Earl of Hurst- 
Monceaux, aud addressed to Judge Merlin. I have 
uot space to give the contents of this letter word for 
word, 

It set forth, in effect, that under the recent distress- 
ing circumstances it would be too painful to the Earl 
of ilurst-Monceaux to meet Judge Merlin in a per- 
sonal interview; but that the earl wished to make an 





act of restitution. And so, if Judge Merlin would 
despatch his solicitor to London, to the chambers 0} 
the Messrs. Hudson, in Burton Street, Piccadilly, 
those gentlemen, who were the solicitors to his lord- 
ship, would be prepared to restore to Lady Vincent 
the fortune that she had brought in marriage to her 
husband, the late Lord Vincent. 

“You will go to London and attend to this matter 
for me, Ishmael?” inquired the judge, as he received 
the letter back after the young man had read it. 

“Why certainly, Judge Merlin. Who should act 
oe oe but myself?” said Ishmael, with an affectionate 
smile. 

“ But it may be inconvenient for you to go just 
now?” suggested the judge. 

“Oh, no, not atall, In fact, judge, I was intending 
to go up to London to join Mr, Brudnell there ina 
few days. I was only waiting for this trial to be con- 
cluded before setting out,” smiled Ishmael. 

“Papa, what is that you are talking about? What 
letter is that?” inquired Claudia, while Lady Hurst- 
Monceaux looked the question she forbore to ask. 

For answer the judge placed the letter in the hands 
fm daughter, and then, turning to the countess, 
said: 

“Tt is a communication from the Earl of Hurst- 
Monceaux, referring us to his solicitors in London, 
whom he has instructed to make restitution of the 
whole of my daughter’s fortune.” 

“The Earl of Hurst-Monceaux is an honourable 
man. But he has been singularly unfortunate in his 
family. His brother and his sons, who seem to have 
taken more after their uncle than their father, have all 
turned out badly and given him much trouble,” said 
the countess. 

“His brother? I know of course the career of his 
sons ; but 1 did not know anything about his brother,” 
said Judge Merlin. 

“ He was the Honourable Dromlie Dugald, captain 
in the Tenth Highlanders, a man whose seciety was 
avoided by all good women. And yet I had cause to 
know him well,” answered the countess, as a cloud 
passed over her beautiful face. 

“ You, Berenice!” said Claudia, looking up in sur- 
prise, for it was passing strange to hear that pure and 
noble woman acknowledge an acquaintance with a 
man of whom she had just said that every good 
woman avoided his society. 

“T!” repeated the countess, solemnly. 

There was certainly fate in the next words slie 
spoke : 

“This Captain Dugald was a near relative and 
great favourite with my first husband, the old Earl of 
Hurst-Monceaux; chiefly, I think, for the exuberant 
gaiety of temper and disposition of the young man, 
that always kept the old one amused. But after the 
earl married me, he turned a cold shoulder to the cap- 
tain, and complimented me by being jealous of him. 
This occasioned gossip, in which my good name suf- 
fered some injustice.” 

“But, dear Berenice, the gossip ef which you 
speak could have done you no lasting injury,” said 
Claudia. 

“*No lasting injury!’ Well, no eternal injury, I 
hope, if you mean that,” sighed the countess. 

“No, I mean to say that a woman like yourself lives 
down calumny.” 

“Ah! but in the living it down, how much of heart- 
wasting!” 

The countess dropped her head upon her hand for 
a moment, while all her long black ringlets fell around 
and veiled her pale and thoughtful face. Then, look- 
ing up, she said: 

“T think I will te you all about it. Something, I 
know not what, impels me to speak to-night, in this 
little circle of select friends, on a theme on which I 
have been silent for years. Claudia, my dearest, if 
the jealousy of my old husband and the gossip of my 
envious rivals had been all, that would not have hurt 
me much. But there was worse to come, The 
wretch, denied admittance to our house, pursued me 
with his attentions elsewhere; whenever and where- 
ever I walked or rode out he would be sure to join 
me. I have said such was his evil reputation that his 
society would have brought reproach to any woman, 
under any circumstances; judge you, then, what it 
must have brought upon me, the young wife of au 
old man!” 

“ Had you no male relative to chastise the villain 
and send him about his business?” inquired the 
judge. 

Berenice smiled sadly and shook her head. 

“ My husband and my father wero both very old 
men,” she said; “I had but one resource—to confine 
myself to the house and deny myself to visitors. We 
were then living in Edivburgh. There my 01! 
husband died and there I spent the year of my widow- 
hood. There my father came to me and also my 
kinsman, Isaacs.” 

“Isaacs!” impulsively exclaimed Ismael, as his 
thoughts flew back to his Hebrew fellow-passenger. 
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“Yes; dill you know him?” | 

“T knew a Hebrew of that name—most probably 
the same; but I beg your pardon, dear lady; pray 
proceed with your narrative.” 

“T mentioned my kinsman Isaacs because I always | 
suspected him to be a party to a stratagem formed by | 
Captain Dugald at that time to get me into his power. 
Captain Dugald scarcely let the first six months of 
my widowhood pass by before he began to lay siege 
to my house; not to me, personally, for I always 
denied myseli to him. But he came on visits to my 
kinsman Isaacs, with whom he had struck up a great | 
intimacy. He had much at stake, you see, fer in the | 
first place he did me the honour to approve of me | 
personally, and in the second place he highly ap- | 
proved of my large fortune. So he persevered with 
all the zeal of a lover, and all the tact of a fortune- 
hunter. Several times, through the connivance of 
my kinsman, he contrived to surprise me into an in- 
terview, and upon each occasion he urged his suit ; 
but, of course, in vain. Captain Dugald was what is 
called a ‘ dare-devil,’ and I think he rather gloried in 
the name. He acted upon the maxim that ‘all 
stratageins are fair in love as in war.’ And he re- 
sorted to a stratagem to get me into his power, and 
reduce me to the alternative of marrying him or 
lose my good fame for ever.” 

“ Good heaven! he did not attempt to carry you off 
by violence?” exclaimed Claudia. 

The countess laughed. 

“Oh, no, my dear. Captain Dugald was far too 
astute to break the laws. I will tell you just how it 
was, as it came to my own knowledge. My house 
fronted immediately upon Princes Street. You know 
what a thoroughfare that is? My bedroom and 
dressing-room were on the second floor—the bedroom 
being at the back and the dressing-room in front, with 
three large windows overlvoking the street. Large, 
double doors connected the bedroom with the dress- 
ing-room. I am thus particular in describing the 
locality that you may better understand the villany 
of the stratagem,” said the countess, looking around 
upon her friends. 

They nodded assent, and she resumed : 

“From some peculiar sensitiveness of tempera- 
ment, I can never sleep unless every ray of light is 
shut out from my chamber. Thus at bed-time I have 
all my windows closed, their shutters fastened, and 
their curtains drawn, lest the first dawn of morning 
should awaken me prematurely. Another constitu- 
tional idiosyncrasy of mine is the necessity of a great 
deal of air. Therefore I always had the doors be- 
tween my bedroom and dressing-room left open.” 

“ After all, that is like my own need; I require a 
great deal ef air also,” said Claudia. 

“Well! now to my story. On a certain spring 
morning, in the beginning of the second year of my 
widowhood, I was awakened very early by a glare of 
light in my bedroom. On looking up, I saw through 
the open doors connecting my bedroom wit! my 
dressing-room that the three front windows of the 
dressing-room overlooking the street were open, and 
all the morning sunlight was pouring in. My first 
emotion was anger with my maid for opening them so 
soon to wake me up. I got out of bed, slipped on a 
dressing-gown and went into the front room. Now 
judge what my feelings must have been to see there 
Captain Dugald in his shirt-sleeves, standing before 
one of the front windows deliberately brushing his 
hair, in the full view of all the passengers of the street 
below!” 

“ Great heaven!” exclaimed Claudia. 

“T could not speak,” continued the countess; “I 
could only stand and gaze at the man in speechless 
amazement. But he was not dismayed—he burst into 
a loud laugh, and laughed himself out of breath—for 
le was a great laugher. When he found his tongue, 
he said to me: 

“* You had as well give in now, my lady! the fortress 
is sapped! the mine is exploded! the city is taken! 
Hundreds of people passing up and down the street 
before this house have looked up at these windows 
and seen me standing here half dressed! And they 
have formed their opinions, and made their comments, 
aud circulated their news accordingly ; so if our mar- 
riage be net published this morning, you may judge 
what the consequences will be—to yourself!” 

“ What a villain! ” said Judge Merlin. 

“ Astonishment had struck me dumb in the first 
instance; and anger kept me silent,” continued the 
countess. “I know what I ought to have done! I 
know that I ought to have summoned the police, and 
given the man in charge on the spot, as a common 
burglar and housebreaker; only you see I did not 
think of itat the time. I only rang the bell, and then, 
without waiting the arrival of my servant, I opened 
the door and pointed silently to it. He made no 
motion to go; on thecontrary, he began to defend his 
act, to plead his cause, and to urge his suit. He said 
that ‘all stratagems were fair in love and war;’ that 





it was now absolutely necessary for my fair fame that 





we should be immediately married; that the bride he 
had won by fraud should be worn with faithfulness, 
But, with an unmoved countenance, I only pointed to 
the door, until my servant came in answer to the bell. 
Then I told the servant to show Captain Dugald out, 
and if he refused to go, to summon assistance and 
eject him. Seeing that I was determined to be rid 
of him, he put on his coat, and, laughing at my dis- 
comfiture, took his departure. Then I instituted in- 
quiries, but failed to gain any information respecting 
his means of entrance and concealment in my apart- 
ments. I strongly suspected my kinsman Isaacs of 
being the accomplice of Captain Dugald; but I had no 
means of ascertaining the fact by questioning him, as 
he went away that same morning and never returned. 
The adventure, of course, did me some harm at the 
time; but the unprincipled hero of it reaped no ad- 
vantage. He doubtless hoped to find in me one who, 
in the base fear of being condemned, would marry 
a man I despised, and thus really deserve condemna- 
tion. He was disappointed. From that hour I forbade 
him the house, and I have never seen him since. A 
year later I married another,” added the countess, in 
a voice so subdued that, at the close of the sentence, it 
gradually sank into silence. 

Ishmael’s beautiful eyes had been bent on her all 
the time; now his whole face lighted up with a smile 
as of a newly-inspired, benevolent hope. 

“You were right—entirely right, Lady Hurst- 
Monceaux, in thus vindicating the dignity of woman- 
hood. And I do not believe that any lasting blame, 
growing out of a misunderstanding of the circum- 
stances, could have attached to you,” said Ishmael, 
earnestly. 

“ No, indeed, there was not. And soon after that 
event I left Edinburgh for the south coast of Eng- 
land, and at Brighton”—here the voice of the countess 
sank almost to an inaudible whisper—“ at Brighton I 
met and married anuther. And now let us talk of 
something else, Ishmael,” she concluded, turning an 
affectionate glance upon the sympathetic face of the 
young man. 

For there was a wonderful depth of sympathy be- 
tween this queenly woman of forty-five and this 
princely young man of twenty-two. 

Ov her side there was the royal, benignant, tender 
friendship with which such sovereign ladies regard 
such young men; while on his side there was the 
loyal devotion with which such young men worship 
such divinities. Such a friendship is a blessing 
when it is understood ; a curse when it is misappre- 
hended. 

Ishmael turned the conversation to the subject of 
the act of restitution proposed by the Earl of Hurst- 
Monceaux. 

Ishmael now possessed the only clear, cool and un- 
disturbed intelligence of the whole party, who were 
all more or less shaken by the terrible events of the 
last few days. He had to think for them all. 

He announced his intention of departing for London 
on the ensuing Friday morning, and warned the judge 
that he should require his final instructions for 
acting in concert with the solicitors of the Earl of 
Hurst-Monceaux. 

The judge promised that these should be ready in 
writing to place in his hands at the moment of his 
departure, and added, * The execution of Frisbie, the 
death of the viscount, the conviction of Mrs. Dugald, 
and the act of the Earl of Hurst-Monceaux, really 
leave us all free to go home. And you, Ishmael, 
though you have not said so, have sacrificed already 
too much of your professional interests to our necessi- 
ties. You should be at your office. What on earth 
is becoming of your clients all this time ?” 

“ T dare say they are taken good care of, sir. Do 
pot think of me. Believe me, I have no interests 
dearer to my heart than the welfare and happiness 
of my friends.” 

“ 1—I think so, Ishmael. There is nothing to keep 
us here longer that I know of; we have nothing 
to do,” said the judge, hesitatingly. 

“ J have something yet to do,” smiled Ishmael, with 
a quick and quickly withdrawn glance in the direction 
of the countess. 

Ishmael turned and looked at Claudia. She sat there, 
with her elbow on the table, and her head bowed 
upon her hand, in mournful silence. 

She was looking perfectly beautiful in her widow's 
dress and cap—perfectly beautiful with that last 
divine, perfecting touch that sorrow gives to beauty. 
Surely Ishmael thought so as he looked at her. 

She lifted her drooping lids. Their eyes met; hers 
were suffused with tears; his were full of earnest 
sympathy. 

With a profound sigh, that seemed to come from the 
very depths of his soul, Ishmael turned away. Pass- 
ing near the Countess of Hurst-Monceaux he bent and 
murmured : 

‘“* Lady Vincent seems very weary.” 

The countess took the hint and rang for the bed- 
room candles. 


And when they were brought, the party bade each 
other good night, separated, and retired. 

Early the next morning they set out for Edinburgh, 
where they arrived about mid-day. 

The Countess of Hurst-Monceaux’s servants, who 
had received telegraphic orders from her ladyship, 
were waiting at the station with carriages. 

The whole party entered these and drove to Came- 
ron Court, where they arrived in time for an early 
dinner. 

After this, Ishmael and Judge Merlin were closeted 
in the library, and engaged upon the preliminary mea- 
sures for a final arrangement with the Earl of Hurst- 
Monceaux’s solicitors. 

The judge, in his good opinion of the earl, would 
have trusted to a simple, informal rendition of his 
daughter's fortune. 

But Ishmael, the ever-watchful guardian of her in- 
terests, warned her father that every legal form must 
be scrupulously observed in the restoration of the pro- 
perty, lest in the event of the death of the Earl of 
Hurst-Monceaux, his brother and successor, the dis- 
reputable Captain Dugald, should attempt to disturb 
her in its possession. 

The judge acquiesced. And this business occupied 
the friends the whole of that afternoon. 

In the evening they joined the ladies at their tea- 
table, in the little drawing-room. 

After tea, when the service was removed, they 
gathered around the tuble in social converse. 

A servant brought in a small parcel that looked 
like a case of jewellery done up in paper, and laid it 
before the countess, 

She smiled, with a deprecating look, as she took it 
up and opened it and passed it around to her friends 
for inspection. 

It was a miniature of the countess herself, painted 
onivory. It was a faithful likenéss, apparently very 
recently taken; for on looking at it you seemed to see 
her on a diminished scale, or through au inverted 
telescope. 

“Tt has been making a visit,” smiled tle countess. 
“A poor young artist in Edinburzh is getting up a 
‘ Book of Beauty’ on his own account. He came here 
in person to beg the loan of one of my portraits to 
engrave from. I gave him this, because it was the 
last I had taken. I gave it to him because a refusal 
from me would have wounded his feelings and dis- 
couraged his enterprise. Otherwise, I assure you I 
should not have let him have it for any such purpose 
as he designed. For the idea of putting my portrait 
in a ‘ Book of Beauty’ is an absurdity.” 

“ Pardon me, I do not see the absurdity at all!” 
said Ishmael, earnestly, as in his turn he received the 
miniature, and gazed with admiration on its beautiful 
features. 

“Young gentleman, I am forty-five,” said the 
countess. 

Ishmael gave a genuine start of surprise. He knew, 
of course, that she mast have been of thatage, but he 
had forgotten the flight of time, and the announce- 
ment startled him. He soon recovered himself, how- 
ever, and answered, with his honest smile : 

“Well, my lady, if you are still beautiful at forty- 
five, you cannot help it, and you cannot prevent 
artistic eyes from seeing it. I, as one of your friends, 
am glad and grateful for it, and I hope that you will 
remain as beautiful in form as in spirit even to the 
age of seventy-five, or as long after that as you may 
live in this world.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Worth; I really do value praise 
from you, because I know that it is sincere on your 
part, if not merited on mine,” said Lady Hurst- 
Monceaux. 

Ishmael bowed low ond in silence. Then he resumed 
his contemplation of the picture. And presently he 
looked up and said: 

“Lady Hurst-Monceaux, I am going to ask youa 
@ favour, Will you lend me this picture, for a 
week ?” 

The countess was a little surprised at the request. 
She looked up at Ishamel before answering it. 

Their eyes met. Some mutual intelligence passed 
in those meeting glances. And slie then answered: 

“Yes, Mr. Worth! I wiil entrust it to you as 
long as you would like to keep it, without reserve, 
and without even asking you what you wish to do 
with it.” 

Again Ishmael bowed, and then he closed the 
case of the miniature and deposited it in his breast 
pocket. 

“T hope that that youth is not falling in love with 
his grandmother! I have heard of such things in 
my life ;” thought the judge crossly witiiin himself; 
for the judge was growing jealous for Claudia. He 
had apparently forgotton the existence of Beatrice. 

As Istimael was to leave Cameron Court at a very 
early hour of the morning, before any of the family 
would be likely to be up to see him off, he took leave 
of his friends upon the evening, and retired early to 





his rocm to complete his preparations for the journeye 
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CHAPTER CXxIX. 
ISHMAEL’S ERRAND. 
I tell thee, friend, I have not seen 
So likely an ambassader of love; 
A day in April never came so sweet, 
To show that costly summer was at hand. 
Shakespeare, 

IsHMAEL left Edinburgh by the earliest express 
train for London, where Herman Bruduell was stopp- 
ing. 

Carpet bag in hand, Ishmael was shown into that 
gentleman’s private sitting-room at his hotel. 

Mr. Brudnell sat writ ting « at a table, but on hearing 
Mr. Worth announced and seeing him enter, he started 
up, threw down his pen and rushed to welcome the 
traveller. 

“My dear, dear boy, a thousand welcomes!” he 
exclaimed, heartily shaking Ismael’s hands, 

“Tam very glad to come and sce you again, sir. I 
hope that you are quite well ?” said Ishmael, cordially 
responding to this warm welcome. 

* As well as a solitary man can be, my dear boy! 
How did you leave our friends? In good health, I 
trust.” 

“Yes; in tolerably good health, considering the 
ciroumstances. ‘They are of course somewhat shaken 
by the terrible events of the last few days.” 

“T should think so. Heavea! what an ordeal to 
have passed through! Poor Claudia! how has she 
borne it all?” 

“With the most admirable firmness. Claudia— 
Lady Vincent I should say—has come out of her fiery 
trial like refined gold,” said Ishmael, warmly. 

“ A fiery trial, indeed,-lehmael! I have read the 
full account of the Banff Tragedy, as they call it, 
in all the morning papers; no two of them agreeing 
iu all particulars. But, bless my life! I am keeping 
you standing here, carpet-bag in hand, all this time! 
Have you engaged your room ?” 

“No; they say the house is full.” 


“Not quite: mine is a double-beddel chamber ; 
you shall share it with me if you like. What do yuu 
say?” 


“ Thank you, I should like it very much.” 

Mr. Brudnell touched the bell. The waiter speedily 
answered it. 

“ Supper directly, James.” 

And then Mr. Bruduell conducted Ishmael into the 
adjoining chamber, where the young man found an 
opportunity of revovating his toilet. 

When they returned to the sitting room they found 
the supper served and the waiter iu atteulance. 

But it was not until the traveller had doue full jus- 
tice to this meal; and the service was removed, and 
tlhe waiter was gone, and the father and son were 
alone together, that they entered upon confidential 
topics. 

Mr. Brudnell questioned Ishmael minutely upon all 
the details of the “ Banfi T'ragedy.” And Ishmael 
satisfied him in every particular. One circumstance 
in these communications was noticeable—Mr. Brud- 
nell, in all his questionings, never once mentioned the 
name of the Countess of Hurst-Monceaux. And even 
Ishmael avoided bringing it into his answers. 

When Mr. Bruduell had learned all that he wanted 
to know, Ishmael, in his turn, said: 

“T lope, sir, that the business which at my depar- 
ture you had in hand has been satisfactorily settled?” 

Mr. Brudnell sighed heavily : 

“It has been settled, not very satisfactorily, but 
after a fashion, Ishmael. I never told you exactly 
what the business was. I intended to do so; and I 
will do it now.” 

Mr. Brudnell paused, as if he were embarrassed and 
doubtiul in what terms to tell 60 unpleasanta story. 
Ishmael settled himself to attend, 

“It was connected with my mother and sister, 
Ishmael. They have been living here for many 
years, as you have perhaps heard.” 

es.” 

“ And they have been living far above their means 
and far above mine. And, consequently, debts and 
difficulties and embarrassments have come. Again 
and again I have made large sacrifices and settled all 
claims against them. I am sorry to say it of my 
mother and ;sisters, Ishmael ; 
told, their pride and extravagance have ruined them 
and me, so far as financial ruin goes. If that had 
been all, it might have been borne. But there was 
worse tocome. Abouta year ago, my sister Lleanor, 
who had reached an age when single women begin to 
despair of marriage, formed the acquaintance of a dis- 
reputable scoundrel, one Captain Dugald, a younger 
brother, I hear, of the preseut Earl of Hurst-Mon- 
ceaux r 

‘Captain Dugald! 
claime. Ishmael, 

“No doubt; 
notorious character. 





I have heard of him!” ex- 


most people have. Je is rather a 
Well, my infatuated sister took | 


a& faucy to the fellow; misled him into the belief that 


she was the mistress of a large fortune: and played 
her cards so skilfully that—well, in a word, the hand- 
some scamp ran off with her, or rather "she ran off 
with him; for she seews all through to have taken 
the initiative in her own ruin.” 

“But I do not understand why she should have run 
off; she was of ripe age and her own mistress. Who 
was there to run from?” 

“ Her mother—her mother! who could not endure 
the sight of Captain Dugald, and who had forbidden 
him her house.” 

“ Ah!” 

“Well, they were married at Liverpool. He took 
her to the continent. At my mother’s request, I 
followed them to reclaim my sister, for report said 
that the captain had already another wife when 
he married Eleanor. This report, however, [ have 
ascertained to be without foundation. I could not, 
however, find wy trace of them, and at length gave up 
the search. Captain Dugald had no love for my 
sister. Heappears to have treated her brutally from 
the first hour that he got her iuto his power. And 
when he learned that she had deceived him, deceived 
him in every way—in regard to her fortune, iu regard 
to her age, in regard to her very beauty, which was 
but the effect of skilful dress, he conceived a disgust 
for her, abused her shamefully, and finally abandoned 
her in poverty, in dekuses, and iu debt!” 

“Poor unhappy lady! what else could she have 
expected? She must have been mad!” said Ishmael. 

“Mad! madness won't explain it! When thus 
left, she sold what few miserable trinkets of jewellery 
his cupidity had spared her, and followed him; bat 
lost sight of him, for it seems that he is still some- 
where on the continent. She came to my mother’s 
house in the condition of a beggar, knowing that she 
was a pauper, and fearing that she was not a wife. 
In this state of affairs my mother wrote summoning 
me to her assistance, as yeu already know. I have 
ascertained that my sister’s marriage is a perfectly 
legal one; but I have not succeeded in finding her 
scoundrel of a husband and bringing him to book. 
He is still abroad somewhere, hiding from his credi- 
tors, it is said.” 

“ And his unhappy wife? ” 

“T have sent them all to live quietly at Brudnell 
Tall.” 

“But now that Viscount Vincent is dead, and 
Captain Dugald becomes the heir presumptive to the 
Earldom of iHurst-Moncenux, his prospects are so much 
improved that I should think he would return to 
England without fear of annoyance from his creditors; 
such gentry being usually very compiaisant to the 
heirs of rich earidoms.” 

“T doubt if he will live to inherit the title and 
estate, Ismael. He is nearly eaten up by alcohol, 
Kleanor, I know, will not live long; she is in the last 
stage of consumption. Her repose at Brudnell Hall 
may alleviate her su‘erings, but cannot save her life,” 
said Mr. Brudnell, sadly. “I have ouly waited until 
your business here should be concladed, Ishmael, in 
order to return thither myself. You have nothing 
more to do, however, but to act for Judge Merlin in 
tliis matter of restitution, and then you will be ready 
to go, I presume.” 

“Yes; I have something else to do, sir. IT have to 
expose a villain, to vindicate a lady, and to reconcile 
a long-estranged pair,” replied Ishmael, in a nervous 
tone, yet witi: smiling eyes. 

“Why, what have you been doing but just those 
things? What was Lord Vincent? what was Claudia? 
what was your part in that affair? Never, since the 
renowned knight of La Mancha, the great Don Quixote, 
lived and died, has there been so devoted a squire of 
dames—so brave a champion of the wronged, as your- 
self, Ishmael,” said Mr. Brudnell. 

“You may laugh, but you shall not laugh me out 
of my next enterprise, or ‘adventure,’ as the illus- 
trious personage you have quoted would call it. And, 
by the way, do you know anything of a fellow- 
passenger of ours, the German Jew, Ezra Isaacs?” 

“No; why?” 

“T need him in the prosecution of this adventure.” 

“T have not seen him since we parted. I know 





but if the truth must be | 


| nothing whatever about him. Is Isaacs the villain 
| you are about to expose?” 

“No; but he has been the tool of that villain, and 
| I want him for evidence against his principal.” 

“Al! I wish you joy of your adventure, Ishmael, 
It reminds me forcibly of the windmills,” said Mr. 
Brudnell. 

dslimael laughed good-humouredly. 
| “I think it will do so, sir, when you find that the 
; objects you have been mistaking for giants are only 
| Windmills after all! ” he said. 

“I do not understand you, my dear fellow!” 

Ishmael took from his breast-pocket the miniature 
| Of the Countess of Hurst- penance and opening it 
/and gazing upon it, he said 

“This is the likeness of the injured lady, whose 





| honour I have sworn to vindicate.” 


“Ts it Claudia’s? ” inquired Mr. Bruduell, stretching 
his hand for it. 

“No, it is not Lady Vincent’s. Pardon me, upon 
second thoughts, sir! I wish to tell you this lady’s 
story before I show you her portrait,” answered 
Ishmael, shutting the case and returning it to his 
pocket. 

Mr. Brudnell sat back in bis chair and looked 
puzzled and attentive. 

“ This lady was the young and beautiful widow of 
an aged peer. Sho was as pure and noble as she was 
fair ae lovely. She was sought in marriage by 
many attractive suitors; but in vain, for she would 
not bestow her hand, where she could not bestow her 
heart. Among the most persevering of these suitors 
was a profligate fortune-hunter, who, as the near 
relative of her late husband, had the entrée into her 
house——” 

“ Ah! I think I have heard this story before!” said 
Mr. Brudnell, with the slightest possible sneer on his 
handsome lip. 

“ One side of it, sir, the false side! Hear the ether 
and the true one! The beautiful widow repulsed 
this suitor in disgust, and peremptorily forbade him 
the house. Determined not to be bafiled, he resorted 
to a stratagem that should have sont him to the tread- 
mill—that did, in fact, banish him from all decent 
society. Are you listening, sir? ” 

“ With all my soul!” said Mr. Brudnell, whose 
mocking sneer had disappeared before an earnest 
interest. 

“‘ By tempting the cupidity of a poor kinsman, who 
was a member of the young widow's family, he 
managed to get himself secretly admitted to her house 
and concealed in her dressing-room, whose front win- 
dows overlooked the street. In the morning, this mam 
opened one of these windows, and stood before it half- 
dressed, in full view of the street, brushing his hair, 
for the entertainment of the passers-by. ‘I'he glare of 
light from the open window shining through the open 
door into the adjoining bedchamber of the sleeping 
beauty, awakened her. At sight of the sacrilegious. 
intruder, she was so struck with consternation that 
she could not speak. He teok advantage of his posi- 
tion and ker panic, to press his repugnant suit. Hoe 
pleaded that his ardent passion and her icy coldness 
had driven him to desperation and to extremity. He 
argued that all stratagems were fair in love. He 
begged hr to forgive him, and to marry him, and 
warned her that her reputation was irretrievably com- 
promised if she did not do so.” 

Ishmael paused, and looked to see what effect this 
story was having upon Mr. Bradnoll. 





Herman Bruduell was listening with breathless in- 
teres‘. 

Ishmael continued, speaking earnestly, for his heart 
was in his theme: 

“But the beautiful and spirited young widow was 
not one to be terrified into a measure that her sou} 
abhorred! Her first act on recovering the possession 
of her senses, was to ring the bell aud order the eject- 
ment of the intruder. And despite his attempts at ex- 
planation, expostulation, and remonstrance, this order 
was promptly obeyed. And the lady never saw him 
afterwards. Soon after this she left Edinburgh for 
the South of England. At Brighton she met witha 
gentleman who afterwards became ber husband. But 
ah! this gentleman, some time subsequent to their mar- 
riage, received a one-sided acconut of that affair in 
Edinburgh. Hoe was then young, sensitive, and 
jealous! He believed all that was told him; he asked 
no explanation of his young wife; he silently aban- 
doned her! And she— faithful to the one love of her 
life, has lived through all her budding youth aud 
blooming womanhood in loneliness and seclusion, 
passing her days in acts of charity and devotion. Cir- 
cumstances have lately placed in my power the means 
of vindicating this lady’s honour, even to the satisfac- 
tion of her unbelieving husband!” 

Ishmael paused and looked earnestly into ‘the trou- 
bled face of Herrean Brudnell. 

“ Ishmael!” he exclaimed, “of course I have known 
all along that you have been speaking of my wife, 
Lady Hurst-Monceaux. If you lave not been de- 
ceived; if the truth is just what it has been repre- 
sented to you to be; if she was indeed iunecent ai all 
complicity in that nocturnal visit; then, Ishmael, I 
have done her a great, an unpardonable, an irrepara- 
ble wrong!” 

“ You have done that lovely lady great wrong in- 
deed, sir; but not an unpardonable, not an irreparable 
one. She will be as ready to pardon as you to offer 
reparation. And in her lovely humility she will 
never know that there has been anything to pardon. 
Angels are not implacable, sir. If you doubt my judg- 
ment in this matter, look on her portrait now,” said 
Ishmael, taking her miniature once more from his 
coat-pocket, opening it, and laying it befere Herman 
Brudnel 


Mr, Brodnell slowly raised it, and wistfully gazcd 
upon it. 
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“Ts it a faithful portrait, Ishmael? ” he asked. 

“ So faithful, that it is like herself seen through a 
diminishing-giass.” 

“She is very, very beautiful—more beautiful even 
than she was in her early youth,” said Mr. Brudnell, 
thoughtfully gazing upon the miniature. 

“Yes, I ean imagine that she is more beautiful now 
¢han she was in her early youth—more beautiful 
with the heavenly beauty of the spirit added to the 
earthly beauty of the flesh. Look at that picture, 
dear sir; fancy those charming features living, smil- 
ing, speaking, and you will be better able to judge 
how beautiful is your wife! Oh, sir, 1 think that in 
the times past, you never loved that sweet lady as 
she deserved to be loved; but if you were to meet 
her now, you would love her as you never loved her 
before! ” 

“If I were to meet her! Why, supposing that I 
have wronged her, as much as you say, how could I 
ever venture to present myself before her? ” 

“How could you ever venture? Oh, sir, because 
she loves you! There are women, sir, who love but 
once in all their lives, and then love for ever. The 
Countess of Hurst-Monceaux is one of these. Sir, 
since I have lived in daily companionship with her, 
I have been Jed to study her with affectionate inte- 
rest. I have read her life as a wondreus poem. Her 
soul has been filled with one love. Her heart is the 
shrine of one idol. And oh, sir, believe me, the future 
holds no hope of happiness so sweet to that lovely 
lady asa union with the husband of her youth.” 

“ Ah, Ishmael, if I could believe this, my own youth 
would be restored! I should have a motive to live. 
You said, just now, that in the old sad times I had not 
loved this lady as she deserved to be loved. No—I 
niarried her hastily, impulsively—flattered by her evi- 
dent preferences fer me; and just as I was beginning 
to know all her worth and beauty, lo! this fact of the 
nocturnal sojourn of the profligate Captain Dugald 
came to my knowledge with a couvincing power, be- 
yond all possibility of questioning. Oh, you see I 
discovered the bare fact, without the explanation of 
it! 1 believed myself the dupe of a clever adventuress, 
and my love was nipped in the bud. If I could believe 
otherwise now—if I could believe that she was inno- 
cent in that affair, and that she has loved me all these 
years, and been true to that love, and is ready and 
willing to forgive and forget the long, sorrowful past 
—Ishmael, instead of being the most desolate, I 
should be the most contented man alive. I should 
feel like a shipwrecked sailor long tossed about on the 
stormy sea, arriving safe at heme at last!” said Mr. 

srudwell, gazing almost longingly upon the picture 
he held in his hand. 

Ishmael was teo wise to interrupt that contempla- 
tion by a single word at this moment. 

“The thought that such a woman as this, Ishmael 
—so richly endowed in beauty of form and mind and 
heart—should be my loving companion for life, 
seems to me too great a hupe foc mortal man to 
indulge.” 

Ishmael did not speak. 

“But here is txe dilerama, my dear boy; either she 
did deceive me, or she did not. If she diddeceive me, 
lovely as she is, I wish never to see her again. If she 
did not deceive me, then I have wronged her so long 
and so bitterly that she must wish never to see me 
again!” gighed Mr. Brudnell, as he mournfully 
closed the case of the miniature. 

Then Ishmael spoke: 

“Oh, sir! I have resolved to vindicate the honour 
of this lady, and I will doit! Soon I will have the 
German Jew, Ezra Isaacs, looked up; for he it was 
who, tempted by the false representations of Captain 
Dugald, secretly admitted him to her house and con- 
cealed him in her dressing-room. And he shall be 
brought to confess it. Then you will see, sir, the 
perfect innocence of the countess. And for the rest, 
if you wish to prove her undiminished love; her per- 
fect willingness to forget the past; her eagerness for 
4 reconciliation—go to her, prove it all; and, ob, sir, 
be happier in your sober middle age than ever you 
hoped to be even in your sanguine youth!” 

The young man spoke sv fervently, so strongly, so 
earnestly, that Mr. Brudnell seized his hand, and 

zing affectionately in his eloquent face, said : 

“ What a woman’s advocate you are, Ishmael!” 

‘*Tt is because a woman’s spirit has hovered over 
me, from the beginning of my life, I think.” 

“ Your angel mother’s spirit, Ishmael! Ah, brighter 
and sweeter and dearer than all things in my life, is 
the memory of that pastoral poem of my boyish love! 
It is the one oasis in the desert of my life!” 

* Forget it, dear sir! forget it all. Think of your 
boyhood’s love as an angel in heaven, and love her 
only so! De this for the sake of that sweet lady who 
has a right to your exclusive earthly devotion.” 

“Oh, strange, and passing strange, that Nora’s son 
should advocate the cause of Nora’s rival!” said 
Herman Brudnell, wonderingly. 


this earth! For the rest, if Nora’s son speaks, it is 
because Nora’s spirit inspires him!” said Ishmael, 
solemnly. 

“ Your life indeed, seems to have been angel-guided, 
and your counsels angel-inspired, Ishmael. And they 
shall guide me! Yes, Nora’s son! in this crisis of 
my fate your hand shall lead me. And I know that 
it will lead me into a haven of rest.” 

— after this the father and son retired for the 
night. 

Ishmael, secure in his own happy love and easy in 
his blameless conscience, soon fell asleep. 

Herman Brudnell lay awake, thinking over all 
that he had heard; blaming himself for his share of 
the sorrowful past, and seeing always the figure of 
the beautiful countess in her years of sad isolation. 

(To be continued.) 





A TRAP WITH A TRAPPER. 

Some years ago, I visited Independence with the in- 
tention of taking a year or two's pleasure and exercise 
upon the plains of the far west. While there I fell in 
with one Bill Smith, a famous trapper, who regaled 
me with the following story: 

“Tt was three years ago,” said Bill, “when me and 
Joe Trace started up the same stream on a trappin’ 
expedition. Just above here, about fifty miles, the 
stream forks. When we come to the forks, we pro- 
posed to separate, and one to take up each fork until 
one of us found a govd chance for beaver, when we 
were to notify each other, and both join together 
again. Wal, we parted; I took the north, and Joe 
the seath braneh. I travelled upstream all day with- 
out seeing any chance of beaver; that night I slept on 
the banks of the river without fire, as I knew the reds 
were out and numerous; the uext mornin’ I trapped 
again, but did not come across anything uutil near 
noon, when I saw signs of beaver. I kept away from 
the banks, and as the banks of the stream was tim- 
bered with big trees and under-bush, I crept along 
purty well, and coming down to the bank, I saw a big 
beaver dam, and from the number of huts, 1 knowed 
there was a right smart chance of beaver. I knowed 
I cudn’t miss the place, and I struck across to hunt 
Jue; but before I left I marked two or three trees with 
a hatchet, which was the signal agreed on between 
us to let Joe know that I was lookin’ for him if he 
should happen to be lookin’ for me. Wal, I found 
Joe the next day goin’ up the river. 
the stream above him, and we now tuk across to the 
dam, and got thar the next day at sundown. We set 
our traps, and thar was a beaver in every one the next 
mornin’. We tuk them out and skinned them and set 
them again. We had good luck, and in three weeks 
had cleaned them out almost. Some days we would 
take a hunt teyether, but generally one of us staid in 


cam 

“One day I left Joe in camp and started across the 
country afoet, to take a hunt, as we were out of meat. 
I came across some deer-tracks about a mile from the 
camp. I followed them, and shot one, a big buck, 
wounding him bad. He run for the stream, when 
after loadin’ I started for him. I knowed he cudn't 
run fur, and came across him just as he jumped down 
the bank and tuck te the water. I shot him before he 
got twenty feet from the bank. I thought I would 
let myself dewn by the bushes and roots, I caught 
hold of them and let myself down: when about half- 
way my feet touclied something which I found out 
was a roek sticking out of the bank. I let my fee‘ 
rest on it, and seeing it would bear me, let go of the 
bushes. Stoopin down to catch hold of the rock to let 
myself down, I saw that it run along some ways, but 
Was overgrown with bushes and moss. I walked 
along it for some twenty feet, when I found that 
instead of its going down, it ended at the mouth of a 
cave. I entered it and found that it was large enough 
for three or four persens to stay in, while the mouth 
was so small that but one could enter at a time. 
‘This will be a fustrate place to dodge the reds in,’ 
thinks I; and sure enough it was, for that night Joe 
and I were attacked and had to run for it. I told Joe 
to foller me. I struck out for the hole. When I 
come to the bank Joe wanted te kuow what I was 
goin’ todo. I told him to let himself down by his 
hands, but not break the bushes, and come down 
where I was. I then went with him to the cave; Joe 
opened his eyes and asked me how I found it out. I 
told him. 

** This is the very place,’ said he, ‘if we only had 
something to eat here.’ I pointed to the hams of a 
deer laying up on a rock. I had skinned the deerand 
placed the most of it in the cave, thinking that we 
might want to use it, axd mot caring to carry it back 
tocamp. We could hear the reds yelling like devils 
over our heads and along the bank; but they were 
fooled for once. They couldn’t make anything of it; 





“ Not Nora’s rival, sir! An angel in heaven, can 





never have a rival—least of all a rival in a pilgrim of 


I had struck | 


rained that night and the tracks were all washed out. 
We staid in all next day, but the next morning I told 
Joe I would take a look out for our furs and traps. 
Our furs we had hid, and were safe ; but our traps and 
horses were gone. We gathered our furs and struck 
out fur Independence with what we could carry. The 
day after we were attacked by the reds and Joe was 
killed, or taken prisoner, and more’n likely killed, as 
the Pawnees don’t like many prisoners, any how. I 
knocked one of ’em over and run for it; they after 
me like a pack of devils. But my legs were too good 
for them, and after killing two more, I get away and 
arrived safe at the fort. I gota horse and took two 
men and west back and got the furs, but we did not 
find Joe. He must have been carried off by the wolves 
or bears, as there were plenty of tracks. Poor Joe, 
he has gone under, but I have sent many a red to his 
hunting-ground fer that lick.” 








WHAT LIVE MAY BE. 


Ir is a great thing when all that can possibly 
happen to a person, save one’s death, has happened. 
It is a great thing to have been poor, and friendless, 
and nameless, and to have been rich, and famous, and 
flattered. It is a great thing to have been young and 
to have been old. It is a great thing to have per- 
forated the bubble fame, and seen it cellapse before a 
hungry heart. Itis a great thing to have had dear 
ones, who moulded every thought and action, from 
the rising te the settinz sun, and then to have seen 
them suddenly vanish like stars from the sky, and to 
have folded one’s paralyzed hands in the darkness 
because there was no earthly. future left. It is a great 
thing to have suffered and agonized in your owg 
Gethsemane on account of it, till that very suffering 
brings you to be glad and contented that they are in 
a world where all tears are wiped from all eyes. It 
is a great thing to rise slowly and take up the burden 
of life again and plod mechanically on. It is a great 
thing to be calm and unmoved when brutal pens, to 
point a coarse paragraph, unearth one’s sacred dead. 
It is a great thing to leck up chambers in one’s soul, 
and sit down by the closed doors, lest some apathetic 
or unkind ear should hear the pained cries you only 
want time to smother. It is a great thing te have 
encountered all of malice, and envy, and uncharitable- 
ness, that the world has to offer, so that its repetition 
can only be to the eara dull, unmeaning sound. It 
is a great tying so to have weighed human judgment 
that its Aye or No is a matter of indifference in the 
light of—to come. 

True—before the sensitive and tender-hearted can 
reach that point, rivers of tears must have been shed 
and millions of sighs heaved. Scores of suns must have 
set on days of torturing length, and scores of mornings 
too many must have dawned. Uncounted hours must 
have been spent, reaching out in the darkness, for that 
which the soul has never found, or, finding, has lost; and 
thousands of times must the weary hands have fallen 
to the side in utter helplessness. 

But this churchyard of the soul passed through, 
where every step is upon some buried hope, what is 
the petty noise and dust of the highway about which 
others fume and complain? What is it to the uncon- 
scious if rudely jostled in passing? What is it ifa 
malicious whipster spatter mud? What is it if arude 
voice accost, or the right of the road be elamorously 
contended ? when all voices, all roads are alike; when 
delay or speed matters not; when a choice about any- 
thing seems utterly ridiculous, and all one’s faculties are 
lost in astonishment at the worry and fret and pertur- 
bation of those who have not undergone the same 
ossifying process as yourself. fF F. 








Foreign Brrsery—Charles V. sent over 400,000 
crowns, to be distributed among tlie members of Par- 
liament, in bribes and pensions, to induce them to con- 
firm @ marriage between Mary and his son Philip. 
This was the first instance in which public bribery 
was exe-cised in England by a foreign power. 
GARIBALDI AND Louis BLanc.—M. Louis Blanc 
has addressed a letter to General Garilal i, on the 
occasion of the illustrious Italian patrio:’s visit to 
England, protesting, ia the name of Liberal France, 
against the prevailing belief that it was the Freneh 
Republic that in 1849 sent an army to “ force back the 
Romans under the Papal yoke,” and to overthrow the 
Roman Republic. 

GARIBALDI is a German name, and means “ bold in 
war.” The first part of the word is fr-m the root of 
the old word for spear, Anglo-Saxon gar, old Norse 
geir, old Saxon ger. From this comes the word 
German—i.e., ‘“‘spearman.” From it comes the 
French guerre, and English war. “ Bald” is “ buld.” 
There wasa Duke Garibald in Bavaria in the 6th 
century, and the namo was known in Lombardy ia the 
8th. It is preserved in Germany at present ia ihe 





they tried to track us the next morning, but it had 





corrupted form of Gerbel. 
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STEALING THE Sworps or Great Men.—A Co- 
blentz letter states that the royal chateau of Stolzen- 
fels was broken into one night recently, when the 
thieves carried off the sword presented to the Emperor 
Napoleon I. by the city of Paris on the occasion of 
the birth of the King of Rome. This relic was found 
by the Prussians in the Imperial carriage after the 
battle of Waterloo. A sabre, which formerly belonged 
to Murat, King of Naples, was alsostolen. The hilts 
and scabbards of those two arms were of pure gold, 
and richly ornamented with precious stones. 





MY TRIP TO PARIS. 





Ir is now many years since I first visited Paris, but 
if I live to be a centenarian, I am certain I shall not 
forget that first journey from London while I remem- 
ber anything. I was then young and inexperienced, but 
sufficiently vain to think myself a paragon of wisdom. 
Like most Londoners, I thought that wonderful city 
the very heart of the world, and all outside of it mere 
suburbs and comparatively small places, among which 
of course Paris was the most respectable. I had not 
been overburdened with education, and my reading 
had been principally confined to English history and 
English glory. Of course I was just the person who 
yet had a good deal to learn before I could know 
much. 

Well, one fine morning, which happened to be the 
twenty-first anniversary of my mortal existence, find- 
ing myself the lordly proprietor of a thousand pounds, 
I concluded to celebrate my freedom, by running over 
to Paris and astonishing the natives with the dis- 
tinguished presence of a highly intelligent and en- 


rson, “even if your lordship were to deny your 
rank, I should—pardon me for saying so—still believe 
you were only endeavouring to conceal your true po- 
sition—though, of course, I should have too much 
regard for good-breeding to tell you so! Do not think 
me over bold, my lord, for again venturing the offer 
of a wager of a champagne supper, that you are down 
on your passport as a plain commoner.” . 
“You are right!” said I, with a smile, intended to 
convey the impression that his shrewdness had pene- 
trated my disguise. 

“ | knew it, my lord!” he triumphantly exclaimed ; 
“T knew it!” 

I did not caution him against addressing me accord- 
ing to my supposed rank; for, besides the fact that 
the flattering sound was very agreeable to my ears, 
I counted on its being disclosed to, or overheard by, 
others, and thus being mysteriously elevated in their 
estimation. 

Long before we had crossed the Channel, the Hon. 
Mr. Beaufort and myself had become very intimate. 
We walked together, played togetber, talked much, 
and commented on everything. He had travelled a 
great deal, and of course I was in luck to fall in with 
him on this account, to say nothing of his being the 
son of a lord. 

He was going to show me Paris and French life, 
and I must leave all to him. He knew how to save 
me ail trouble and bother from the police-officers at 
Calais, and he would. He would look at my passport, 
to see that it was in perfect order, and also overhaul 
my trunk and tell me the exact amount of duty I should 
have to pay. This he did, and then observed: 

“Oh! a matter of ten guineas will see you through 
all right, my lord. Yours is a mere trifle; I wish 
mine was as little; it will cost me a cool hundred ; 





lightened traveller from foreign parts. So, fitting 
myself out in style that would have made me tlie 
envy of a Pawnee cliitfi—far more brilliant than a 
rainbow and with quite as many colours—I procured 
my passport, and embarked for Calais, as full of con- 
sequence as a little cherub in his first pair of new 
boots. There were a great many more persons going 
over than I had expected to see; but I consoled myself 
with the probability that very few of them were 
destined for Paris, and-that not a single one of them 
was quite as well dressed as my worthy self. 

In a)l the pompous importance of a conceited fool— 
for such I now honestly confess I was at that time—I 
was pacing the deck of tlhe steamer, some two hours 
later, admiring the picturesque views on either hand, 
as we glided swiftly down what I then regarded as 
the mighty Thames, when I felt a light tap on my 
shoulder, and heard a very pleasant voice say : 

“ Pardon me, my lord; but may I venture to ask if 
you are destined for Paris?” 

Now I was in reality very far from being a lord, or 
the son of a lord, or even the kin of a lord—my father 
in truth being only a respectable tradesman; but there 
was something so very agreeable in the title, that I 
felt no special anxiety to disown it. I turned to the 
speaker, and beheld a rather handsome, well-dressed, 
young man, of perhaps five-and-twenty, with black 
hair and eyes, moustache and imperial, who smiled 
and held out his hand, adding : 

“T'll wager a champagne supper, viscount, you are 
at one of your old tricks again, travelling incognito, 
and leave it to your passport to decide. Well,” he 
continued, heartily shaking my hand, “well met, I 
trust; and how are my Lord and Lady Albyn?” 

Now although I should have been delighted at the 
time to have passed for a lord incognito, I saw the 
stranger knew too much of the family of the noble- 
man for whom he had mistaken me, to make it safe 
for me to venture on that deception ; and so, drawing 
myself up, with an air intended to show a noble breed- 
ing at least, I said, very coolly: 

“You are mistaken, sir—Albyn is not my family 
name.” 

“A thousand pardons, my lord,” exclaimed the other, 
in surprise; “ I see my mistake now—you are not my 
old friend, the viscount; but so like him, that better 
eyes than mine might have been deceived. Pardon 
me again, if I seem to trespass upon your good 
nature, my lord, by introducing myself to your notice 
as the Hon. Robert Beaufort, youngest son of Lord 
Cawdale.” 

“Very happy, sir, to make your acquaintance!” 
returned I, with a very stiff bow, intended to be very 
dignified. “But why,” I pursued, feeling internally 
more flattered than I wished to have appear, and 
really delighted that I had come in contact with 
ene of England's proud aristocracy, “why do you 
address me as if you knew me to be one of the no- 
bility? ” 

“ Because, my lord, your whole manner shows toan 
experienced eye you are not a commoner.” 

“Very well,” whispered my vanity; “if he will 
mistake my position in this respect, I see no reason 
why I should undeceive him.” 

“ Yes,” he continued, glancing admiringly over my 





but I suppose you left at home all except absolute 
necessaries, as I ought to have done. By-the-bye, as 
| we are nearing Calais now, you may just hand me the 
}amount, and I will arrange it without giving your 
| lordship any trouble whatever. Yet stay,” he imme- 
diately added, with a vexed expression; “ confound 
it! what am I thinking about ?—talking money affairs 
to your lordship as if you were a mere commoner. 
A good joke, though, in its way—ha! ha! ha!—only 
you must not tell it on me in the saloons of fashion, 
my lord. No, I'll tell you what, my lord. I under- 
stand these things, and I’ll arrange all, put your 
baggage with mine, and we'll make it all right at the 
end of the journey.” ; 

I began to think it was going to cost me something 
to keep up my title; but then it was high life, might 
not last long, and perhaps never come again, and so I 
resolved to see it through in style while my money 
lasted. 

As we drew near Calais, all was excitement and 
bustle on board our steamer, each one anxious to look 
out and get possession of his baggage and otherwise 
arrange for getting ashore at the earliest possible 
moment, As my friend had so kindly volunteered to 
take all trouble and responsibility off my hands, I felt 
very easy and contented, and was amusing myself 
with the fleet of little boats that had gathered around 
us filled with curiously-dressed persons, all eager to 
gain the patronage of the passengers for themselves 
or employers, when the Hon. Mr. Beaufort came hurry- 
ing up and drew me apart from the others. 

“T find,” he said, “I have not gold enough to pay 
the duties and get us to Paris. Could you oblige me 
with change for a five-hundred pound note ? ” 

“ Unfortunately,” I replied, “I have not more than 
fifty guineas in my possession—the rest of my funds 
being in a draft on Delessert and Co., Paris.” 

“ How unfortunate! what is to be done? By-the- 
bye, will you let me see your draft, my lord? ” 

I produced it. 

“Stay a minute, till I speak to the captain,” he 
said. “I think I can arrange it.” 

He hurried away, with the draft in his hand, For 
the first time I felt a little suspicious of some trick, 
and awaited his return with some anxiety. He came 
back, however, in about ten minutes, and asked me for 
my passport, saying he thought he could get through 
without any trouble. As we had not yet reached the 
pier, I handed him that; but with the resolve to have 
it back before going ashore. 

When, some ten minutes later, he returned, with a 
cheerful smile, and, foldisg up my papers, put them in 
my hand, with the remark that all was right, I was 
so ashamed of my late suspicions that jI felt myself 
blush, 

“The clerk,” he said, “ has changed my note at a 
fair discount, giving me half gold, and the rest in bills 
on the Bank of France. By-the-bye, my lord, suppose 
you take a few, you may want to use them before you 
get your small draft cashed.” 

I declined at first; but he insisted so strongly on 
my taking and carrying them, even though I thought 
I might not want to use them, that at last, fearing 
longer refusal would hurt his feelings, I consented to 





Under the management of my friend, who spoke 
French as fluently as English, everything got on 
smoothly, and I soon found myself transferred from 
the steamer to a fine hotel, without, as he had said, 
having any trouble whatever. 

1 will pass over the remainder of the journey, with 
the simple remark that every moment more and more 
endeared me to my agreeable and aristocratic friend, 
and the only regret I had was in the fact of being ina 
false position, which sooner or later he might discover, 
to my grief and shame. 

I concluded, however, I would enjoy life for once, 
and trust to luck for finally escaping from a disagree- 
able 7 é. 

On finally arriving at Paris, our passports were 
demanded, and no sooner was mine examined, 
than the officer informed me that I was under arrest, 
and must come with him. My French was none of 
the best; but, in my surprise and consternation, I 
made the best use of it I could, and demanded what 
was meant by such proceedings. 

* You will find that out at your examination,” was 
his sharp reply, as he half dragged me from the 
diligence and conducted me into a close carriage, 
where a couple of officers took their seats beside me. 
Then away we were whirled to the office of a 
magistrate; and I was unceremoniously hurried into 
a small, close room, half-filled with police officers, 
secret agents, end lawyers. On the bencli sat a small, 
withered specimen of humanity, with a wig on his 
head and spectacles on his forehead, quietly engaged 
in the undignified employment of seeing how much 
snuff he could get up his little nose in the shortest 
possible time. 

“Well,” he said, jerking down his spectacles and 
taking a good stare at me, as did all the others, ‘‘ what 
now?” 

As I could understand French much better than I 
could speak it, I was able to make out what was said; 
and to my utter astonishment, I now heard myself 
accused of being a notorious swindlerand counterfeiter. 

“What is your name? ” demanded the commissary. 

“Ralph Hodge,” said I. 

“ An alias,” said one of the police-officers; “on his 
passport it is Robert Beaufort.” 

“A mistake then!” criedI; “that is the name of 
the gentleman that came over from London with me; 
he took my passport, and must have changed it by 
mistake.” 

The officers smiled incredulously, and exchanged 
glances with each other and the magistrate; and the 
latter shaking his head said it wouldu’t do. 

“ My draft on Delessert and Co. will prove it!” ex- 
claimed 1, bethinking myself of that and producing it 
with trembling eagerness. 

The commissary glanced over it and frowned. 

“ Another mistake, perhaps! ” he said, with ironical 
bitterness, pointing out the name of Robert Beaufort, 

The truth now flashed upon me with such sudden 
force that I was obliged to grasp something to keep 
myself from falling. My companion theu was no 
other than a professional villain, who had played upon 
my foolish vanity and made me his dupe and scape- 
goat. He had got my passport and draft, and lad 
saddled me with his own name and iniquities, Se- 
cretly cursing ny foolish stupidity, I tried to make 
the magistrate comprehend the true state of the case; 
but he either would not or could not understand 
me. A search of my person brought to light the bills 
on the Bank of France, which were pronounced 
counterfeits; and after this, an angel from heaven 
might have pleaded my innocence in vain. 

And so I, who had come over to Paris to astonish 
the natives, and who all the way hither liad been 
hugging myself with the idea of creating a fashion- 
able sensation, found myself, on the very first day of 
my arrival, lodged in a prison, among thieves and 
murderers, accused of a crime tlat would perhaps 
send me to the galleys. 

After a good deal of trouble and delay, however, I 
managed to get the British Embassy interested in my 
case, and in course of time the truth came out, and [ 
was set at liberty. My money had all been drawn 
though long before; and the villain who had robbed 
and gulled me was safe across the frontier, chuckling 
a the cunning arts by which he had defrauded a 

‘00 

As soon as I could I got back to London, to find 
myself a general laughing-stock. 

But I had learned one valuable lesson, at an ex- 
pense of suffering and money, that I have not for- 
gotten to this day; andif any other sharper flatters 
himself that he can make another foolish dupe of 
me, just let him come and try it, that’s all! E. B. 





On.y twelve persons are now living in the United 
States who took the American side in the first great 
revolution there. Of these, one is 105 years old, two 
are 102, one is 101, one is 100, two are 99, one is 97, 








put them in my pocket-book. 


aud one is 94. 
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MRS. LARKALL’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


By the Author of “ Man and His Idol.” 


——____ 
CHAPTER XLIX. 
GERTRUDE’S MISSION. 
Then comes the check, the change, the fall, 
Pain rises up, old pleasures pall : 
There is one remedy for ail. Tennyson, 

THE apparition which Gertrude Norman had beheld 
was terrible in its effects upon her. 

Even when she appeared to have recovered, when 
her nerves were quieted, and she seemed herself again, 
the thought of the face of the dead glaring in at the 
half-open door would cause her to shudder, and she 
dared not dwell on the recollection of the horror. 

When it obtruded itself on her mind she would try 
to think it was alla dream. She would half-persuade 
herself that she had fallen asleep, and that in the 
intermediate state between sleeping and waking, in 
which fancy is unnaturally active, this phantasm had 
been conjured up in her excited brain. 

But then, the open window, the disturbed coffin-lid, 
> ——— garments—how was she to account for 
all this 

The hint that Lenco had thrown out afforded a 
clue to the mystery; but the more she thought over it, 
the more improbable appeared the course of action to 
which it pointed. 

What motive, she argued with herself, could Roland 
Hernshaw have sufficiently strong to induce him to get 
up a colourable pretext of his own death ? 

There was no possible ground to suppose that he 
had done anything of the sort, except the fact which 
Lenco had pointed out, that the body found in the 
Seine had no moustache, whereas Roland always wore 
one. 

But then Roland’s movements had been mysterious 


| during the last few bours before he quitted the hotel. 


He had evidently some purpose in going alone, as he 
had done, and was it not probable that he might have 
removed his moustache the better to disguise himself— 
should disguise become necessary? And though it was 
strange that she should not have noticed the change 
which would have been wrought in his face, yet she 
did not forget that she was greatly agitated at their 
parting. Moreover she had ceased to regard him with 
those devouring eyes which she had once cast on him 
every moment that he was in her presence, and surely, 
on the whole, she concluded, it was far more probable 
thata man should have shaved off his moustache 
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without her noticing it, than that he should have 
planned an elaborate piece of deception involving, it 
might be, the taking of a life. 

Following up this line of reasoning she came, at 
last, to have no more doubt as to its being the body of 
Roland Hernshaw, which was conveyed to its last 
resting-place in Pere le Chaise—the Kensal Green of 
Paris—than she had that it was he who had wrought 
her utter and irrevocable ruin. 

But this conviction ouly increased the mystery of 
the apparition. 

It rendered all she had seen thoroughly inexplicable. 

When she talked ‘over the matter with Lenco, he 
smiled and smacked his lips, and worked his mouth 
as if he was eating an invisible apple. 

It was clear that he had his own views and surmises; 
but whatever they might be he did not feel it necessary 
to impart them to Gertrude. When he spoke he 
advised her.to think nothing more of the matter, com- 
plimented her as only a Frenchman can compliment, 
on her becoming mourning, and then advised that, if 
practicable, she should return to her own country. 

“ Paris is no place for you,” he suggested; “ you are 
too fair to be left here unprotected, and you will excuse 
my remarking, that your means will not permit you 
to do so.” 

“It is the too shameful truth,” Gertrude owned, with 
a crimson flush of indignation; “of all my large 
fortune I have not a penny. But surely it must be 
restored to me. If Rolaud is dead I must recover 
what is my right.” 

“No doubt: you must recover your rights,” mum- 
bled Lenco. 

** And then I shall be rich.” 

“True; then you wil be rich. In the meantime, 
I would advise you to write to Mrs, Larkall.” 

The idea of writing to the school and confessing 
her folly was revolting to this proud girl’s heart. She 
had, it is true, entertained it herself, but only in mo- 
ments of deep sorrow ; and now that it was suggested 
by another she would have resented it with scorn ; 
but what was she to do? 

She could not starve. 

She could not throw herself upon the charity of 
these men, De Bayer and Lenco, to whom sbe was 
already under obligations; that was not to be thought 


of. 

As to taking any menial position, she shuddered at 
the idea. 

A boarding-school girl’s views of life are seldom 
very correct, and, witii the rest, Gertrude had been 
reared with what was deemed a wholesome prejudice 
against work, as work. 
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Observe the distinction: work—the very hardest 
work, as pleasure, is universally held to be gentility 
itself, even in the very highest circles. Rut work, 
as work, is terribly vulgar. 

A young lady may toil like a negro at “fancy” 
work, at her piano, at dancing, at croquet, at any 
thing that is useless and unprofitable; but she dare 
not—such is the boarding-school creed—undertake 
any useful occupation, at the peril of her social 
position, She may even, like Tennyson's heroine, 

Go teach the orphan-boy to read, 

Or teach the orphan-girl to sew. 
if it is distinctly understood that she does it only from 
caprice, or for amusement, and not as an occupation, 
and certainly not as a means of living. 

Holding these absurd but highly fashionable views— 
views shared by the Chinese mandarin, who lets his 
nails grow into claws, and so cripples himself, as an 
intimation to all men that he is an utterly idle and 
useless man—Gertrude saw nothing open to her but 
to write a penitent letter to Mrs. Larkall. 

The letter we have seen. 

As soon as it was posted, she waited in painful 
anxiety fora reply. Paris had become hateful to her, 
not because it contained the grave of the man she had 
worshipped with boundless idolatry, but because it 
had been the scene of that terrible discovery which 
had erushed out her love as completely as it was pos- 
sible for human affection to perish ina proud woman's 
heart. 

She had entered that gay city a loving, infatuated, 
though proud wife; she was about to leave it ina 
condition so completely changed that she shuddered to 
contemplate it. 

If all she surmised was true, she was neither a wife 
nor a widow; and of the idol of her affection she 
retained no feeling but that which a converted wor- 
shipper of Juggernaut might entertain of the monstrous 
image which had left him mangled and crippled for 
life. 

No wonder, therefore, that having schooled herself 
to the one act of humility—that of writing to Mrs. 
Larkall, she was anxious to quit Paris. 

The answer came in two days. 

Gertrude received the letter, bearing the well-known 
characters of Mrs. Larkall’s handwriting upon the 
envelope, with a trembling hand. . 

As her eyes rested upon the first two or three 
lines, she gave expression to her feelings in a sup- 
pressed cry. 

The communication, whatever it was, caused her 
the utmost astonishment, not unmixed with awe. 

It happened that, at the moment of its perusal, 
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M. Lenco entered, having come to report some steps 
which he had been taking to facilitate Gertrude’s 
return to England. 
“Well,” he said, “ allis prepared. 
to-night ; the boat starts at twelve.” 
“ Thank you,” said Gertrude, her face rigid as she 
spoke, “ but I do not go.” 


You can return 


“ But what are your plans—your intentions?” 

“T obey Roland Hernshaw’s instructions.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Yes; I proceed at once to Berlin.” 

Lenco looked at her with a pitying smile. 

“ Why, what has happened ? ” he demanded. 

Gertrude handed kim Mrs. Larkall’s letter. 

It was evident that its contents filled him with un- 
bounded astonishment. 

“ What do you say to this?” Gertrude demanded. 

Lenco reflected. Then an idea appeared to occur to 
him. 

“Go, if you will,” he said, “I will give you a letter 
to De Bayer——” 

“What! Is he there? ” cried Gertrude. 

“Yes, Didn't I mention it to you? ” asked Lenco, 
with a quiet smile. “He is fond of travelling. By 
the way, I may mention two things to you. One is, 
that whatever may happen, you will not give up the 
letter I shall in your hands, to anyone but De 
Bayer to whom it is addressed. The other, that you 
had best obey implicitly any instructions he may give 
you.” 

Gertrude promised this, and, greatly agitated, pro- 
ceeded to set to work with herpacking. In a few 
hours she had put together such articles as she re- 
quired for the journey thus suddenly resolved on, and 
the rest of her possessions were placed in a hugecase, 
to be removed to England. 

In Gocmmauian duty, performed under her di- 
rection by her maid anda few of the hotel servants, 
Gertrude turned over the bundle of clothes sent from 
the Morgue, as found en the bedy picked up in 
the river. Jt became a question what to do with 
these. 

The mere sight of them violently agitated the un- 
happy girl, and she at first resolved to leave them be- 
hind her; but while in the act of giving instructions 
to that effect, a sudden idea occurred to her. 





“That midnight visitor—what was his purpose?” 
she asked herself. “What did he hope to gain by dis- 


turbing these relics ?” 


bridges crossing the Spree, as the Thames of Berlin | 
is called. This is the best hotel in Berlin, yet when | 


she had mentioned to Lenco that she was going there 
she fancied he winced at the idea, and it could hardly 
have been on account of the expense, for he supplied 
her very liberally with money. This he had given 
her at the moment of starting, at the same time hand- 
ing the packet of which he had spoken, and respecting 
which he renewed his injunctions as to caution and 
secresy. 

Gertrude would have wished to have remained in 
the solitude of the apartments she had secured at the 
hotel; but it is customary for the guests to dine 
together at the table-d’héte, and, moreover, she had a 
purpose to serve in going into society. 

Pale as a ghost, and trembling in every limb, Ger- 
trude stole into the superb apartment in which 
several hundreds of persons were already seated, 

Her appearance created quite a stir of excitement. 

The cares and anxieties through which she had 

d of late had, to an extent, added to her marvel- 

beauty. The pallor of the cheek contrasted well 
with the lustre of the large, lustrous eyes, the blaze of 
which tears could not subdue. Then, she was in deep 
mourning, and we all know how, in moments of 
severest bereavement we have given a thought—just 
one thought—to the consoling fact that mourning is 
becoming. 

To her surprise as she entered the room, attended 
ae aa advanced aad held out his 
ha 


It was De Bayer. 

Not as he had in Paris. Not im the 
simple costume ef a civilian, apparently stiffened by 
armour worn beneath it; but in the full blaze of regi- 
mentals. Count De Bayer was an officer in the 
Prussian army, as Gertrude learned now for the first 
time. 

“ Had he long left Paris?” the English girl in- 
quired, as he led her to a seat at the table. 

“A few days only,” he replied. 

“ Had he heard P 

“Of the events preceding her coming ?” he inter- 
rupted. “Yes. He was apprised of all.” 

“Then, perhaps, he had seen 2. 

The count held up a warning finger. 

“ The Prussians have long ears,” he whispered, in 
English, which he appeared to speak equally well 
with French and German. ‘ We will talk of this,” he 
added, “ under the lindens.” 

“ That is the fashionable promenade of Berlin, is it 








Dismissing her attendants, she bent down over the | not?” asked Gertrude. 


garments, stained with the river-water, and spotted | 


with blood; with hasty fingers she examined all the 
pockets, and was about to throw them aside as worth- 
less, when a slight crackle of the lining of the waist- 
coat caused her to examine it more curiously. 

That lining had been ripped up and sewed again by 
an unskilful hand. It was the work of an instant to 
tear it open, and then there fell to her feet a little sheaf 
of folded papers, tied about with a ribbon. 

Love was dead in the heart of this woman. 

But not jealousy. 

That passion is immortal—surviving, infinitely 
surviving, the feeling which gives it birth. So, with 
fierce eyes and compressed lips, Gertrude snatched up 
the packet, believing it some treasured relic of another's 
love—Amy’s, perhaps—doubtless Amy's. 

In this surmise, however, she was mistaken. 

The papers tied together were three in number. 
One was in Russian, and, of course, unintelligible to 
her. The ether was a charge or duty for bearing 
arms made out in the name of Vladimir, Count Estrid. 
The third document was written on vellum, in sin- 
gular Oriental characters. 

Directly her eye rested on this, Gertrude recoiled 
from it. 

“Tis the eounterpart of that strange scroll Ma- 
hala calls her amulet!” she exclaimed, “ What does 
it mean? Howcome they to have such a document in 
common ? ” 

And she regarded, not without terror, the charm 
which Roland Hernshaw had shown Dr. Amphlett, 
and whick the latter had been so anxious to get pos- 
session of. 





CHAPTER L 
UNDER THE LINDENS. 
I think my head is firm, I think 





My heart is adamant: I shall not shrink. 
Marner. 
In two days more Gertrude Norman arrived, ac- 
companied by her French maid, in the city of Berlin. 
She went there, partly on a hint thrown out in the 
letter she had received from Mrs. Larkall, and partly 


ig fulfilment of the orders given her by Roland Hern- | 


shaw before his mysterious disappearance. 

The iastructions contained in the paper left with 
her were that on reaching Berlin she should proceed } 
«9 the Russian hotel, a famous house, near cue of the 
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“ Yes; it is the only place in which one can walk 
in this miserable city.” 

De Bayer rightly described the famous promenade 
of Berlin. The capital of Prussia is a vast and im- 
posing city; but it is one of the most disagreeable 
cities in Europe. It consists of fine broad streets, 
lined with splendid houses; but the streets dre so new 
in appearance, so long, so straight, and the houses are 
so frightfully white and stuccoed in aspect, that one 
soon grows utterly wearied of seeing them. When you 
add to this that in dry weather the roads are dusty, 
as if made of sand, and in wet weather are mere 
streams of mud, you will understand how it is 
that everybody hastens as soon as possible te the 
grateful shelter of the famous walk, under the shade 
of the glorious lime-trees, which is known all over 
Europe as “ Unter den Linden.” 

The count accompanied Gertrude to this retreat, 
and they walked together in the pleasant shade of the 
odorous limes, while the red sunset gleams filled the 
branches above their heads and turned the leaves to 

old. 
a You have come to Berlin in search of him?” 
whispered the count, as soon as they found themselves 
toierably alone. 

“ Yes,” she answered firmly. 

De Bayer looked from her face down to her black 
dress. 

She understood the meaning of that glance. 

“ You would ask,” she said, “why I seek him living 
and mourn him dead ?” 

“ Well, it is singular,” he replied, with a smile. 

There was something in that smile, made up half of 
triumph, half of scorn, which was inexpressibly offen- 
sive to the woman who beheld it. Mer pride seemed 
wounded by it, and unable te conquer her annoyance 
she said abruptly: 

“ As Monsieur Lenco instructed me to present my- 
self to you on ceming kere, count, I presume that he 


| acquainted you with the facts which led to my leaving 


Paris?” 

“ He told me that Captain Disney had unfortunately 
been drowned in the Seine,” replied the count. 

“Pshaw!” cried Gertrude, impatiently, “why do 
you affect this ignorance? Youknowfarmore. You 
know that the man you call Captain Disney was the 
man you spoke of to me at the ambassador's ball—wae 
Roland Hernshaw.” 





own,” said the count; “how did you learn that I 
knew this? ” 

“ Because I read the name upon the coffin-plate, and 
it was your agent who had placed it there.” 

De Bayer started and looked cautiously about him 
as if tremulously fearful that those words might have 
been overheard. 

“Hush!” he whispered. “Ihave not agents. To 
have agents here is to be a marked man. But you 
are right—I do know that they are one and the same, 
I knew it on the night of the ball.” 

“And you knew that this man lives? ” demanded 
Gertrude, 

“ No.” 

“ You surmise it ?” 

“ Admitted. But you—how do you know this?” 

“ That is my secret.” 

An angry flush suffused tho face of De Bayer, and 
it was with difficulty that he could maintain his com- 


posure. 
“I should be sorry to force——” ‘he muttered, half 
bimself. 

“ Force!” 

The girl echoed his word with a scornful sneer, 
which amazed him. 

“ Pardom me,” he said, taking refuge beneath his 
armour of habitual politeness, “I meant nothing.. It 
is enough that you have proof of what I only sus- 


“Count,” oried Gertrude clutching at his arm with 
@ sudden impulse, “I am but a girl—a child. Cooped 

within the walls of a bearding-school, I am ignorant 

the world and its It is only within these 
few weeks that I have myself a woman, because I 
have suffered injuries which a woman only can suffer. 
Within these weeks I have lived in a world of mystery 
—in a dream. What does it all mean? Who is 
Roland? ‘What are his ~ ¥ and his dangers— 
what are they? Why should he have feigned death 
itself, to escape from Paris? And you—and Lenco 
—why do you watch and pursue him, while you be- 
frievod me? What is his offence? And what is that 
of which he lives in mortal terror? ” 

The Count De Bayer seemed utterly confounded at 
these words, 

“Yeu are curious, madam,” was all he could say. 

At the word “madam” Gertrude blushed scarlet. 
She regarded it as a reflection on her terrible position. 

“Not unnaturally curious, I think,” she said, with 
some indignation. 

“Well, no—perhaps not,” was the reply. “But 
should I answer your questions—should I tell you all 
you ask, what guarantee have I that you will not use 
the information for his purposes, and against ours ? 
You love him.” 

* Love him?” 


“Yes.” 

“You jest, count.” 

“Net se. The woman who loves once, loves 
always.” 


“You think so?” demanded Gertrude indignantly. 

“T have proof ef it,” was the answer. 

“Proof?” 

“Yes, Let me explain. This man, this Roland 
Hernshaw as he calls liimself——” 

“Tt is not his name then?” interrupted Gertrude. 

“No. But of this presently. I was about to say 
that he sought you out and imgratiated himself ir 
your favour—in other words, he won your love. You 
listened to his specious tongue, You were infatuated. 
Oh! it was natural enough—quite natural. You 
were a school-girl; he was a man of the world, and 
the result it was not difficult to predict. You loved 
him—trusted kim—fled with him.” 

“ True, true,” moaned Gertrude, 

“ What was the result? ” the count continued. “He 
had an object to serve in making you his wife; he had 
a still greater object to serve in not conferring that 
distinction upon you. What was hetode? It was 
quite enough for his purpose—that of obtaining your 
fortune—that you should pass for what you were not.” 

The listener turned pale, and the hand that rested 
on the count’s arm trembled. 

“Knowing this well enough, he brought you to 
Paris, and there went through a ceremony which he 
knew would satisfy you and would not compromise 
him, That rite was a mockery.” 

“You are sure of this? ” demanded the trembling 
woman. 
nat Quite sure. It was informal in several particu- 
rs.” 

“Oh, tell me them! ” was the eager exclamation. 

“T will name three points about which this villain 
had been careful,” said De Bayer. ‘The priest 
selected—and who, if you remember, never saw your 
face—was a man not qualified to perform the cere- 
mony. The second point has already been intimate 
to you—he is a Catholic and you are a Protestant, an 
without special provisions, those two cannot be made 
one. Add to this that the marriage was not rightly 


“Tm afraid you measure my knowledge by your H witnessed, and you will see its value.” 
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Gertrude groaned, 


“God help me!” she cried out in bitterness of | heart was dust—my eyes were stone! I could only | or to take you by force.” 


spirit. 
7 smile played about De Bayer’s lips. , 

“It was a gross wrong,” he said; “but still—you 
love him.” : 

The girl sprang from the count’s side like a wounded 
pantber, aud her black eyes lit up with a sudden 
flame. 

“It is cruel—cruel ! ” she half shrieked. 

“Not atall. WhatamItothink? For some pur- 
pose—to escape the consequences of that piece of de- 
ception, let us say—he feigns death. You are discon- 
solate; your mourning is superb.” 

The bow which accompanied the compliment was 
inimitable. 

“While you are still inconsolable,” he went on, 
“and your dress is immaculate, you hear, or dream, or 
somehow get the notion into your head—for I am not 
jn your conficence—that the lamented one lives. 
What do youdo? Your dead heart throbs into sud- 


den life—you are all anxiety and trepidation—you | 


announce your intention of quitting Paris instantly— 
you enlist the sympathies of the too susceptible Lenco, 
and in two days you are here—bere in Berlin—in 
search of the runaway! Now, what am I to think?” 

“Think ?” echoed the young girl. 

“Yes—what? What but that you still love him? 
That you forgive and forget? That yeur devotion is 
greater than your sense of wrong? That, in a word, 
the infatuation survives ?” 

She had drawn from his side as he spoke, and now 
stood almost confronting him, a terrible energy in her 
face, flecked with sunlight, and in her clenched hands, 

“ Hear me, count,” she said. 

“ Yes, yes; but are we alone? ” 

The cowut looked round as he spoke, as if half-ex- 
pecting to see prying eyes peeping down from the 
leaves above them, or up from the gravel at their feet. 

“ Hear me,” she repeated, impetuously. “ You think 
a woman knows but one passion.” 

“ Well, really ——” 

“You think her heart is an instrument capable of 
but one tune.” 

“Excuseme. IJ——” 

“Oh, ’tiseo. You think that we can love—live for 
love—die for love. But we can do more. We can 
hate, also — hate, count, hate! And we can re- 
venge.” 

He looked at her for a moment, then shook his 
lead. 

“ You doubt it? ” she demanded fiercely. 

“ Not your word,” said De Bayer. 

“No, not my word, but my heart. You distrust us. 
Yeu think that I—that all my sex are weak; that we 
have net even the instinct of the worm; that we may 
be trodden en and will not turn: injured and will not 
resent: outraged and will not be revenged. You 
think this, but you are wrong. You do not know my 
sex: yeu do not know me!” 

The count listened with surprise, but with evident 
pleasure, to this outburst. 

Then he leant his chin on his hand and reflected. 

“ You are right,” he said, at length; ‘I believe I 
have done you an injustice.” 

“ You ewa it?” 

“Yes. I did think you weak—I did believe that 
you might resent, but would hesitate to revenge. I 
mistrusted the conflict of the feelings and the will— 
the heart and the brain. I knew that you came to 
this plaee burning with angry thoughts ——” 

“Welk?” 

“But anger is a child’s passion—quickly kindled, 
as quickly extinguished. Though 

To be wrath with one we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain— 
the frenzy is soon over. You cannot build on such a 
foundation. Hate isa very different affair. Hate is 
firm as the rock, enduring as adamant—but I did not 
believe you could hate him.” 

“Not hate him?” demanded Gertrude. 

“No. You may despise, loathe, detest, but you can 
hardiy hate him.” 

“Why not? Has he done me so little wrong?” 

“On the contrary, he has played the villain to per- 
fection; but you did love him,” 

“Heaven knows I did!” cried Gertrude, and her 
voice faltered, but her eyes were dry and bright. “I 
worshipped him as I believe no woman ever wor- 
shipped man yet!” 

“And you would persuade yourself that feeling 
has died out?” 

“Count!” cried the impassioned woman, “I saw 
this man, as I believed, dead at my feet. I spent 
days and nights in the chamber in which his body 
lay. I tried—tried hard to reeall all that he had been 
to me, and I to him. I raeked my brain for tender 
words, and loving acts, and all that might move me to 
com ion. Was I moved? Did memory melt my 
heart? Did the thought that he lay there dead in the 
prime and vigour of his life touch me? No—no! 


In all those days and nights I shed notear. My 
| brood over my wrongs, and chafe at the thought of 
| how death had baulked my hate and baffled my re- 
| venge!” 

“And this feeling has grown on you?” asked the 
count. 

“Yes; day by day and hour by hour.” 

“Good. It was that whish prompted you to come 
here? * 

“That and the hope that I might be in time to 
rescue some part of my fortune from his grasp.” 

The count reflected on what he had heard. 

“Tf it was possible,” he muttered, ad¢ressing him- 
self rather than his companion. “But no—no! She 
would relent!” 

Gertrude caught at the last word. 

| “You are afraid to trust me,” she said. “You 
have some purpose in your mind? You have some 
enmity against this man—some reason which makes 
you follow him up—and you are afraid to let me 
share your secret, or act with you in what you would 
|} do? Itis so—is it not?” 

“Frankly,” replied the count, “it is.” 

The face of the woman on which the rosy glow 

of evening still lingered was distorted with impati- 
ence. 
“'T'ry me—put me to some proof,” she said. 
“ There must be a test strong enough to satisfy even 
you that a woman’s will is stronger than her heart, 
and that what she undertakes she will perform.” 

“ There is such a test,” was the answer. 

“ Put me to it!” cried Gertrude, eagerly. 
ready. 
your ordeal may 
flinch.” 

De Bayer looked incredulous. 

“Take care,” he said. 

She only tossed her head proudly, and with flash- 
ing, scornful eyes. 

“Many a strong heart has failed—many a stern 
purpose has broken down,” continued the count; 
* not those of your sex alone.” 

“ Only trust me!” cried the impassioned girl. 
have no fear!” 

“And you believe that you will have the strength 
to fellow up this man, to plot his ruin, to hunt him 
down, even to death?” 

“Even to death!” she repeated, solemnly. 

But De Bayer saw that her lips quivered as she 
spoke the words, and he doubted what that sign of 
womanly texderness and sensitive feeling might por- 
tend. Yet it was evident that he regarded the idea 
of this woman's vindictiveness with evident relish, 
and when at length they parted to return to. the 
hotel by different routes, he pressed her hand warmly 
and uttered the word “courage!” with peculiar 
fervour. 

The shades of evening were falling as they parted. 

It was already dark under the lindens. 

Gertrude, in spite of her strong excitement, shiv- 
ered in the damp air, aud though, from the excite- 
ment in her breast, she felt that she could have 
walked all night—that, in fact, action was indispens- 
able to her—she yielded to prudence so far as to fall 
into the general stream and bend her steps home- 
ward. . 


“T am 


“Ty 


Between the public promenade and the hotel was a 
short but narrow aud deserted street, one side of 
which was formed by a high wall enclosing gardens. 
She had scarcely entered this, doubtful if it was her 
right way, when two men, who had been leaning 
against the wall, smoking paper cigarettes, suddenly 
raised themselves by the strength of their muscular 
shoulders and confronted her. 

“Stay!” cried one, in a stern voice. 

“ At your bidding, why ? ” demanded the girl. 

“*Nousense,” ebserved the other. “ We are agents 
of the secret police.” 

“And what then? I have nothing to fear or to 
conceal,” returned Gertrude. 

“Nothing? Think again,” said the man who had 
first spoken. 

“ Nothing,” she repeated, proudly. 

*Think! You came from Paris yesterday.” 

“Well?” 

“You were entrusted with a despatch for a sus- 

ted person.” 

“T certainly broug’t rs ——” 

“Yes. They were of a political nature.” 

“T did not know it,” said Gertrude, 

“Yet you have walked with this man for forty. 
seven minutes under the lindens.” 

“ But so little did I suspect that I was being made 
an accomplice ia any such act, that I have not even 
delivered the papers to hin.” 

“Give them to us, they,,” said the second man. 

“ No ! ” je 

“You refuse ? ” 

“T resign them only into the hands of the man to 
whom they are addressed,” was the proud answer. 





| 


I am strong enough to undergo whatever | 
I do not fear, and shall not 


“Good. You will oblige us to take them from you 


| “ Take me,” said Gertrude, “if you will. I cannot 
—— I can part with those papers only with my 
ife. 
“Then,” said tae men, simultaneously, “you are our 
prisoner.” 
Gertrude bowed her head, and pale, rigid, but with 
a queenlike step, she walked between these men in 
silence through the rapidly darkening street. 


CHAPTER LL 
THE WHITE MASKS. 
I'm mute as faith 
That's sworn to silence. Let me keep thy hand. 
Sheridan Knowles. 

Mipyicut was booming through the sleeping city of 
Berlin. 

Solemnly the great crashes of sound broke up the 
silence—like waves bursting on an iron-bound coast, 
and then slowly died away into the pervading ocean 
of silence. 

Almost in mockery, as it seemed, of these giant 
tongues that thus told of the flight of time, a golder- 
voiced timepiece, of French filagree work, took up the 
solemn burden, and chimed twelve. 

The musical netes filled the perfumed air of an 
apartment in a mansion which, for size and elegance, 
might have been designated a palace—a superb apart- 
ment, large, lofty, and adorned in a luxurions, not to 
say extravagant, style. 

The ceiling, which was domed—and from the centre 
of which hung a silver Cupid, supporting a wreath of 
wax-lights—was painted by some famous artist. The 
subject was striking rather than pleasing. It repre- 
seuted the Furies overcoming the Graces in a trial of 
strength. The walls were stensilled in light colours, 
and the design a series of medallion portraits on a 
wiiteground. The floor of the room was in the style 
known as parqueterie—consisting of inlaid woods, of 
different kinds, but all of a light colour, and highly 
polished. 

In the centre of the room a large white rug, several 
yards square, of a soft and silky texture was out- 
spread. It served asa carpet. 

There was very little furniture in the room. On 





one edge of the white rug stood a light table of cedar 
wood, bouad and bessed with silver. Behind it, was 


| an ample chair of the same description, and on either 
side, two smaller ones. 


They were lined with sky- 
blue leather. 

At a great distance from the table—about fifty 
yards in front of it stood a square stool of antique 
structure, also of cedar, silver bossed, and covered 
with light blue leather. 

The clock was the only ornament of the white 
marble mantlepiece. 

With the exception of the articles mentioned the 
room was empty. 

As the hour of twelve was sounded in silvery tones 
in this bare but elegant chamber, the door, which was 
rounded at the top, to match the arched windows, 
across which a blue and white drapery had been 
drawn, slowly opened. 

Three persons entered. 

They were attired in a fashion which looked quaint 
and odd, though it was that of less than half a century 
ago—the fashion of the period of the great French 
revolution They wore pointed, sugar-loaf hats, white 
breeches, high boots, coats with capes, and each had 
reund his waiat a tri-coloured sash. 

But what rendered them more remarkable was, that 
each wore a mask of white glossy leather, which 
shimmered with the reflection of the lights hanging 
from the ceiling. 

The individual who first entered having taken the 
centre seat, as if by right, and without ceremony, the 
others advanced, one on either side of him, then 
waited. 

With a wave of his hand, the chief invited them to 
be seated. 


It was, however, one only who complied, the other 
simply bowed, and having laid certain papers, which 
he carried in his band, on the table, prepared te ad- 
dress hs companions, but more particularly, the oecu- 
pant of the chair of state. 

“My lord,” he said, speaking in a lew tone, “the 
extraordinary summons which you have received te 
attend here this night, needs, if mot an apology, at 
least a few words of explanation. Move than twenty 
years have passed since your lordship was called en to 
preside at a Chapter of the Society im this city. Even, 
at that time our numbers were numerous here, thougla 
they had greatly diminished from the original uuznber, 
vacancies, occasioned by death, not having bon filied 
up. Our numbers are now few indeed : by on as who 
are few, as strongly as on those who were many, ther a 
devolves the saered obligation of duty,” 

The president inclined his head. 





“ This society,” continued the seakee, “wag four ded 
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im the midst of the revolutionary period ; as a barrier 
igainst tyranny, and a means of revenging the weak 
and suffering against the strong and oppressing. Of 
its deeds in that day I need not speak to you: 
they were ghastly, terrible, appalling, but just. 
{t relied, as the great Talleyrand had said * not 
on that ephemeral and deceitful force which 
passions produce, but on the true moral force 
which consists in virtue.’ Therefore, no act of this 
body can be regarded as casting a slur upon any 
member of it, even in the fiercest and most exciting 
times.” 

Again the president expressed his assent. 

“ But it is not to the manner in which they dis- 
charged their duty that we have now to look,” re- 
sumed the speaker ; “it is to the responsibilities which 
rest upon ourselves under the oath which we have taken. 
It is this which brings us here to-night. You, my lord, 
need not be told that foremost among those provisions 
which consolidated our power and rendered us terrible 
throughout Europe, was the obligation to regard even 
death as no expiation on the part of the denounced, 
unless it were death according to our own formula, 
but to ‘ visit the sins of the father upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation.’ Those were 
the sacred words: that was the oath to which we sub- 
scribed. It is not, thank God, often that we are called 
ou to remember this; but when the time does come, it 
is to our peril if we fail to comply.” 

“* Unquestionably,” said the president. 

“ This, then, is the purpose of our assembly,” con- 
tinued the white mask. “I hold herein my hand a 
communication from our English brother, Roderick 
Bruce, whose high rank and eminent virtues are 
familiar to you, wherein he denounces under the pro- 
vision I have rehearsed, Vladimir, son of Roland, 
Count Estrid, surnamed the Infamous.” 

The president and his companion shuddered. 

“The deeds of that man,” the speaker continued, 
““T need not, I dare not recall to you. It was not for 
nuthing that he was branded with that title, by which 
he will go down to posterity. Every crime of which 
the human mind can conceive—every species of cruelty 
and abomination in which a monster could revel— 
helped to win for him his distinction as ‘the Infamous.’ 
Have you forgotten how he broke every political 
pledge, and sold every secret entrusted to his keeping? 
How his young and beautiful wife perished on the 
rack under his hands? How he caused his own 
mother to be knouted to death? How, on the summit 
of his castle, he crucified a servant, whose only fault 
had been a too free expression of an opinion? Or 
how, having invited a party of political adversaries to 
consult with him on some point, he sprung a mine 
under the room in which they sat and blew them to 
destruction? These things are on our records, and 
there, also, we read, that, though denounced, he did 
not die by our act—not like a dog—but like a man. 
But though he evaded a just and righteous doom, his 
son remains; Viadimir, the representative of the 
house of Estvid, lives, and is a fugitive in this city.” 

“ And it is he against whom our brother, Roderick 
Bruce, would set the machinery of this society in 
motion ? ” asked the president. 

“Tt is he,” was the reply. 

The president was silent for an instant. 

“You are musing, my lord,” said the first speaker, 
“and I can read your thoughts. You regard with 
pity this man doomed to be the victim of another's 
infamy. Sympathy for him struggles with your 
sense of duty toward us—toward mankind. My lord, 
your sympathy is but wasted. ‘he crimes of the 
father revive in the son. Whatever rendered him 
hideous and revolting in men’s eyes is reproduced in 
his degenerate offspring.” 

“What is the nature of your accusation against 
him ? ” asked the president. 

“ We say,” was the reply, “ first, that he is the son 
of one against whom the sentence of this order issued 
and is yet in force. We say that this son merits in 
himself, and for his own deeds, the doom pronounced 
against his race. We charge him with the commis- 
sion of a base and foul murder for the sole end and 
purpose of enriching bimself: with a scandalous con- 
spiracy whereby he has secured these coveted riches: 

with the ruin of a young and virtuous woman under 
the pretence of marriage, and with divers other offences 
whereby he has, we say, justly incurred the penalty 
which this society has ever adjudged—that of a vio- 
lent and untimely death.” 

“Phat sentenee is already in force against him, 
said the president, 

“Tt is, my lord,” said the speaker. 

‘* What, then, do you ask of us?” 

“ That you would be pleased to examine the injured 
woman tho is called Estrid’s wife, and say how far 
.the society may be justified in accepting her as its 

a, sociate in thie matter.” 
“ What is her desire ? ” asked the president. 

“ She is greatly incensed, my lord, against this man, 


even if we could not rely upon her to discharge 
supreme act of this order in her own person.” 

“ We cannot delegate to others the duty which we 
have taken upon ourselves,” said the president firmly ; 
“but so faras her aid may be rendered, we will re- 
cognize the agency. Let her be brought in.” 

No signal was given, no further word spoken; but 
in the midst of a profound silence, a large mass of the 
floor at the extremity of the room, was slowly displaced, 
and the cavity was iilled up by a false floor, which 
rose up, and on which a woman stood in a stooping 
attitude and with elasped hands. 

Her eyes were bandaged. 

By direction of the president she tore the hand- 
kerchief from her brows, and confronted the three 
members of the society. 

It was Gertrude Norman, whose eyes flashed with a 
fierce light as she did so. 

“ Be seated,” said the president. 

But she only planted her foot more fiercely and re- 
mained standing. 

“Your name is Gertrude Hernshaw ?” asked the 
masked speaker. 

“No,” she answered proudly. 
trude Norman.” 

“Be it so. You have been two days in prison ? ” 

“T have.” 

“ And you still refuse to deliver up the papers with 
which you were entrusted ? ” 

“T do—except to the man to whom they were ad- 
dressed.” 

“ And who is he, and what is he named ? ” 

“T decline to tell.” 

“ Well, these papers, what is their nature? ” 

**T do not know.” 

“In a word, you will give ro information respecting 
yourself or your affairs?” 

‘‘None which may compromise myself or others.” 

The three masks exehanged looks. It was evident 
that they were favourably impressed by the manner 
in which their prisoner had gone through that ordeal. 

“ You came to Berlin” said the mask, who had not 
yet.spoken, “alone. For what purpose ? ” 

“T can answer nothing,” replied Gertrude. 

“ Take care,” said the mask, “I will tell you why 
youcame. Youcamein search of the man who is 
called Roland Hernshaw. How did you know that he 
was living and here?” 

“ T had a secret source of information.” 


“My name is Ger- 


would lead to his conviction for the capital offence, | 
the | Gertrude obeyed. 


as over powered with the solemnity of the scene, 


Advancing slowly to the table, she clutched the pen 
presented to her by one ef the inferior masks, and 
hastily inscribed her name on a long, narrow scroll, 
which was unrolled for the purpose by the president’s 
own hand. 

It already bore a large number of names: all more 
or less blurred or badly written. 

The woman noticed this and wondered; but her 
suprise was considerably lessened when she found 
the difficulty she herself experienced in writing— 
partiy from trepidation ; but in part also from the 
nature of the material ef which the scroll was formed. 

She did not then know or suspect that it was 
human skin prepared after the manner of parchment, 
on which she placed her name. 

It was a relic of the most barbarous period of the 
revolution, and was jealously preserved by the mem- 
bers of the society. 

Then followed the administering of the oath, and 
this was a still more trying and overwhelming cere- 
mony. ‘The oath had been framed with a power at 
which Gertrude shuddered; and the language in 
whicl: it was couched filled her with horror. 

As she concluded this monstrous oath of allegiance 
to invisible powers—potent alike for good or evil, it 
seemed to her as if she had signed away her freedom— 
her individual right of action. 

There came over her some such feeling as that 
which animated Faust as the blood-stained pen dropped 
from his fingers, and he knew that he was a slave— 
body and soul a slave. 

In this distressing moment, the door of the apart- 
ment opened, and a fourth mask strode in, and bowed 
with profound reverence to the president. 

“You have something to report ?” asked the latter. 

“T have,” said the masked man. 

Gertrude instantly recognized the voice. 

It was that of De Bayer. 

“ What is the nature of your communication ?” asked 
the principal mask. “Speak!” 

‘“* My lord, the Denounced has escaped!” 

“ What !—left Berlin ?” 

“Yes, my lord, within the hour.” 

“ He must be pursued,” cried the president, authori- 
tatively, “‘and at once. You will see to this; and 
when once you are on _ his track, our sister here,” and 
he pointed to Gertrude, “ will render aid in carrying 
our most just sentence into effect.” 





“Tn other words you decline to give the police any 
facts which may lead to his dectection? You wish to 
screen him, to favour his escape, to save him from the 
just penalty of his crimes ? ” 

“No!” cried the woman with sudden excitement, 
‘*no! as heaven is my witness!” 

“But you are a woman—you must commiserate 
with his sufferings? ” 

“ Sufferings ?” 

“Yes. If you could see him in his cell, ill, dying, 
his mind racked with remorse, his body a prey to 
torments, your heart would yearn towards him, and you 
would do anything, suffer anything, to give him ease 
or to secure his release. I knowit. I read it in your 
face.” 

Gertrude struck her hands together, and there was a 
stony look in her eyes, and a painful rigidity along all 
the muscles of her face. 

“Take me to him,” she muttered. 

“ Why ? ” 

“Tf he is sick—dying-——” 

“ For what reason ? ” 

“Tf he is suffering the agonies of remorse, and the 
horrors of death stare him in the face,—let me go to 
him.” 

“That you may comfort and eonsole——” 

“No,” interposed the excited girl, ‘that I may heap 
reproaches on him, and kill him with my tongue, 
since it is forbidden me to do it with my hand.” 

The effect of this outburst was obvious. 

The president and his supporters conferred together 
in a whisper. 

Then the president rising said : 

“ Gertrude Norman, you have undergone an ordeal 
and passed through it bravely. Your arrest—your 
imprisonment — the rigour with which you have 
been treated, to make you waverin your determination 
—have been but tests as to your fitness for the privi- 

lege to which you aspire. You would have powe:ful 
though secret aid im avenging yourself upon the in- 
famous being who has done you multiplied wrongs. 
Had you betrayed the slightest weakness, had you 
wavered in your feelings, or yielded to any touch of 
sympathy, our aid would have been impossible. You 
have not done so. We are convinced that you are 
worthy of association with those who recognize no 
principle but duty; no objects save those of their 
order. Approach, theu—place your name upon this 
scroll, and repeat after me an: oath, which I shall 
dictate.” 

Trembling with the intensity «of her feelings as well 





and: would probably, with our aid, take such steps as 





The president rose, and, attended by the masks who 
had occupied seats on either side of him, moved 
' solemnly towards the door. De Bayer held it open, 
| bowing to the ground as they passed out. Then, 
| tearing the mask from his face, he hastened to Ger- 
| trude, and held out his hand to her. . 

“ Sister!” he said. 

Her lips only moved, uttering no articulate sound 
in reply; and the hand which she placed in De Bayer’s 
was heavy as clay, and as cold. 

(To be continued.) 





HOW THE NEWS OF: WATERLOO REACHED 
LONDON. 

“T pip not know, till I heard them from Alava, the 

exact circumstances of the first arrival of the news of 
the battle of Waterloo in London... It seems that one 
morning a_.partner of the house of Rothschildcame to 
Lord Liverpool, informed him that he hada few hours 
before received the glorious news, or at least the bare 
outline; that, having made all the advantage which 
this exclusive knowledge could give him on the stock 
market, he now came to impart it to Government. He 
would not answer any inquiries as to the means by 
which he had acquired the intelligence, cowld not 
give any particulars, only repeated the assurances of 
the truth of the information. Lord Liverpool thought 
it cruel, on such vague foundations, to raise hopes or 
fears. To one of his colleagues, Vansittart (I think), 
who happened to come in, he told the circumstance, 
and they agreed to conceal it from every other human 
being till more was known. There was a Cabinet 
dinner that day at Lord Harrowby’s; and not one 
word was saii respecting the news, and Lord Liver- 
pool was returning home full of anxiety. In the 
street his carriage.was stopped by an unknown, who, 
with some apology, said that he had just come from 
Downing Street; that a carriage with six horses 
dressed with laurels, French eagles, and colours hang- 
ing out of the windows, had arrived ; that the glorious 
news was instantly spread; and that the messenger 
had gone to Lord Harrowby’s in pursuit of him 
through another street from that in which he was 
met, 
“ This, Ithink, I heard at the time, but certainly, 
till now, never heard the thing accounted for. It seems 
that the Duke of Wellington, after writing his despatch 
home, said to Pozzo di Borgo: 

“+ Will you write to Louis XVIII. at Ghent? Tell 
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him only that Napoleon is utterly defeated; that in 
less than a fortnight I shall be in possession of Paris, 
and hope very soon after to see him reinstated. 
Say that excessive fatigue prevents me from writing.’ 

“ A messenger was, of course, immediately sent off 
to Ghent. When hearrived, Louis and his little court 
happened to be assembled at breakfast in a room 
whose windows down to the ground were wide open. 
The embraces, the ejaculations, of course instantly 
apprised those under the windows of the arrival of 

vod news. Among these was a spy from the house 
of Rothschild, who had many days been upon the 
watch. He no sooner heard the news than he rode 
post to Ostend; there, happening to find a small 
vessel just sailing, he embarked and got one tide 
before the English messenger, who arrived shortly 
afterwards.” 



















SHAKESPEARE HIS PRAYSE—(1664.) 


FAyYRE Wisdome's Bridegroome, married to her yong, 
That dry’d the inke wherewith he wrote with sand 
Shedde from the hour-glasse of admiring Time. 
His birth alone had stamp’d the nation great 
Where he was nurtur’d; for indeed he was 
Humanitie’s bright essence. None e’er Jiv’d 
Compeere to him, or will; for he made all 

His owne, that is. Eche moneth he lay within 
His motlier’s wombe, a severall Muse did beare 
Her sweetest companie: thus was he fram’d 

To such nice sympathyes; and on the daie 

He first did stretche his dimpling finger tow’rd 
Earth’s waving flow’res, Apollo left his throne 
To visit him and kisse his smiling brow 

In seale of promise. That yere laurells bloom’d 
Before their time in this our Britain's ile. 


April, 1864. ALFRED B, RICHARDS. 




























SCIENCE. 











A Spantsu photographer has discovered a varnish 
which gives an astonishing brilliancy to the prints 
to which it is applied. He keeps his invention secret, 
but the varnish is believed to consist of albumen. 
Mr. R. P. Matthys, however, has produced a similar 
effect by means of a layer of collodion spread over 
the finished print. The result is said to be very 
pleasing. 

THE DOUBLE-ENDED PRINCIPLE OF SHIP CON- 
STRUCTION APPLIED TO THE “GREAT EASTERN.” 

Suppose a graving dock, as Mr. Fairbairn proposes, 
is provided, which is not less than 100 ft. longer, and 
60 {t. wider than the extreme dimensions of the great 
ship. The sides of this dock are perpendicular, and 
the bottom is as a gridiron covering the whole of its 
surface. The “Great Eastern” is taken into this 
dock, and when the water has been run or pumped 
out she rests upon the platform or gridiron on one 
side of the dock, clear of the wall some 15 ft. or so, 
and supported in an upright position in the usual 
way. 

are now commenced to strip the rig- 
ging, remove the masts and smoke funnels, and gut 
completely out the inside of the shell, until nothing 
but the hull remains. Under the off side is con- 
structed a cradle to which the half shell of hull is 
tirmly secured, and upon which it is made to rest. 

The ship is then severed through the centre line 
fore and aft and vertically, and the side ef shell sit- 
ting upon the cradle is made to slide upon transverse 
ways of wood well greased with tallow and soft soap 
—hydraulic or other power being employed to move 
the mass. When it has been pushed out to the 
required distance, which may be 35 ft., there then will 
be a space equal to this between the severed edges of 
two half shells of the great ship. 

We then proceed to join the two side shells by a 

construction between their inner edges. This con- 
struction is called the “ midship longitudinal bottom,” 
and is made flat at the largest cross section, and 
arches or hellows gradually more and more towards 
the after end, and so that the highest part which is at 
the centre line, follows a fair curve from the flat bottom 
towards the lower edge of arch-board at the counter. 
A biformation is thus produced at the after body, 
which may be termed “ double after ends under the 
counter.” 
The midship longitudinal body forward is also 
hollow or arched, but to a much less degree, and 
which gradually narrows and meets the centre line 
at a point some distance below the loaded water-line, 
giving the bow something of the appearance of a fish 
head. This has all reference to the bottom of the 
ship. The upper works may be the same as all other 
ships, and we have only to join the beams together 
“gaia and lay our decks across, and we have a com- 
plete ship once more. 

Those who have studied and understand the nature 






























































once that this is the remedy for them all, and the 
sooner the cure is applied, the better for all, not only in 
the interests of the company owning the great ship 
themselves; but, nationally, we are damaged in the 
eyes of our neighbours and kinsfolk across the broad 
ocean, while the difficulty remains unsolved with 
respect to this ship. The paddle-wheels can then be 
removed, and two better propellers applied upon the 
double after ends, which will take the ship under their 
complete command at all times, and during the se- 
verest storm she is ever likely to encounter any- 
where. 

The power for driving the propellers will doubtless 
require much consideration. One thing appears im- 
portant in reference thereto—the immense consump- 
tion of coals must, to some extent, be reduced. There 
is no real obstacle standing in the way of accomplishing 
this. A fore and aft rig upon two rows of mast, the 
sails being chiefly stay sails, seems the likeliest de- 
scription of rig for her which may be worked from the 
deck. 

To send men aloft, in a ship like this, is not exactly 
the thing. Their strength is half spent before they 
get upon the yards, in ascending the shrouds of the 
lofty masts of so large a ship. With two rows of 
masts the funnels may be amidships, and clear of 
everything—that is, if we have occasion for any smoke 
funnels, A small steam engine and a large steam 
engine are handled and controlled with equal facility ; 
so itis with ships. A large ship may be as easily 
handled as a small one, and if the ‘‘ Great Eastern ” is 
once made right she will be handled with the same 
ease as @ 1,000-ton steamer. Double ends, two pro- 
pellers, a fore and aft rig, &c., no rolling or plunging, 
and then she will be like a ship—the noblest work of 
man afloat. 


HAILsTonEs sometimes fall with a velocity of 113 
feet in a second, and rain at 43 feet in a second. 

New ZEALAND.—£150,000 has been set apart by 
the General Assembly, New Zealand, from the 
£3,000,000 loan lately sanctioned, for the purpose of 
telegraphic communication; and £75,000 has been 
allotted for telegraph works, to be carried out within 
a period extending to March, 1865. ‘The first portion 
of the main truuk line is now nearly completed, and 
messages will shortly be transmitted along that sec- 
tion. 

Water Bortep 1x Paper Vessets.—M. Terreil 
has laid before the Chemical Society of Paris facts 
proving that the paper on which a layer of water is 
placed may be heated to the highest temperature 
without being changed. The paper employed by M. 
Terreil was ordinary writing-paper. He states in 
conclusion, that the nonconductibility of the paper for 
heat, and the constant evaporation of the liquid through 
the pores of the paper, prevent the combustion of the 
paper during the ebullition of the water when heated 
in vessels*of paper. 

THe FRENCH FLY, AND Poison From DRAINS.— 
The cause of the venomous nature of the sting pro- 
duced by the common fly, which has become frequent 
enough, of late, in France, to create panic amongst the 
population, and despair amongst the faculty, has 
been exciting much interest amongst the chemists and 
medical men. Several doctors have agreed that the 
constant opening of the drains of Paris, and the length 
of time they are suffered to remain under repair, have 
caused many inflammatory complaints to become pre- 
valent ; andit has been suggested that the venomous 
nature of the fly may be attributed to the same cause. 
Flies in great numbers are often seen to issue from 
the drains; and these it is suspected, may be the 
minute enemies sent forth to deal death and destruc- 
tion wherever they happen to alight. 


ARE THERE MEN IN THE MOON? 
Mr. H. B. SMALL, late of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
recently delivered a lecture on the moon’s structure, 
before the Historical Society of Montreal. After ex- 
plaining that astronomers had been unable to discover 
any signs ef the existence of an atmosphere surround- 
ing the moon, the lecturer said : 
“Tf we are to make our argument of the moon being 
inhabited from analogy, we must start from some of 
the essential conditions of life in this globe. Take, 
for instance, air: could we conceive existence without 
it, how strange would it be! 
“ Little is thought in our daily career of the func- 
tions of the atmosphere. In its absence, eternal 
silence must reign, conversation be carried on only by 
signs, the eagle aad condor would flap their wings in 
vain attempts to rise, no fuel would burn, nothing but 
electric light dispel the darkness. No tinted clouds 
nor gorgeous skies, but monotony of scene, ubiquity 
of darkness. 
“ Failing thus to exhibit the prime motor of life, it 
has been asserted that the moon is no evidence of the 
plurality of werlds.: But modern discovery has shown 
that there may be a probability of life existing there 





bf the defects of the “‘ Great Eastern,” will perceive at 











unknown to us, 


“Tt has always been thought that what was appli- 
cable to one side of her disc was applicable to the 
other. But to M. Hausen, a distinguished continental 
astronomer, is due the honour of discovering a dis- 
crepancy in that idea. The slightest deviation in time 
of the moon’s course is noted accurately, and several 
cases of irregularity he has ascribed to the effect of 
uneven gravitation. He states that the centre of 
gravity and the centre of figure are not coincident, 
one being distant from the other eight miles! Thus 
her sphere is composed of alight and heavy half. Aw 
egg with its small end pointed to the eye, represents 
well its figure. Balls have been cast hollow, but with 
one side thicker than the other, the density beingr 
given, calculation describes the curve to a nicety, and 
vice versd. His conclusion, then, is that the hemi- 
sphere turned towards us is the lighter half. 

“ The application of this to the question of inhabitants. 
is very direct, as air and water would naturally 
gravitate to the heaviest side; and the imagination is 
free to picture on the hidden side of the moon a world 
corresponding to our own in the enjoyment of air 
and water.” 


Wuy a Lamp Wick pores yor Burn.—If we 
take a piece of lamp wicking, and place it in the flame 
of a lamp, it is immediately consumed, but the same 
wicking placed in the lamp and lighted at the top, 
lasts the whole evening, and, if the lamp is supplied 
with alcohol, the wick is not even charred. ‘The 
cause of this was a perfect mystery until a hundred 
years ago, when Dr. Black, of Glasgow, discovered 
the principle of latent heat. As the oil or the alcohol 
comes near the flame it is evaporated, and by this 
change in its form a large quantity of heat is de- 
stroyed, or rather is rendered latent, so that it does 
not manifest itself in any way. It requires a great 
quantity of heat to change a liquid into vapour, so 
that evaporation always cools the surrounding 
objects. The wick is cooled by the evaporation of 
the oil or alcohol below the temperature at which it 
will combine with oxygen—in other words below the 
temperature at which it will burn. Dr. Black’s 

discovery suggested to Watt his great improvement 
| in the steam engine; condensing the steam in a 
| separate vessel from the cylinder. Watt attended Dr. 
Black’s lectures. 








STATISTICS. 





Tne county electors England and Wales on tho 


register for the present year are 535,788 in number ; 


14 years ago the number was not 500,000. The 
borough electors for the present year are 487,604; 
14 years age they were not 400,000. 

TueE whole population of Rome is 201,161 inhabi- 
tants. There are 34 cardinals, 36 bishops, 1,457 
priests and clerics, 367 seminarists, 2,569 religious, 
2,031 religious (women), 660 male students at college, 
5,175 soldiers, 341 non-catholics, 4,490 Jews. ‘I'he 
census of 1862 showed a population of 197,078 inhabi- 
tants ; that of 1863 shows an increase of 4,083. 

Tue duties paidin Dublin upon tea, coffee, and 
sugar for the twelve months ending March 31, showa 
considerable falling off on the returas of the previous 
year. The decrease is as follows: —T ea, 65,5861. 6s. 1d. ; 
coffee, 2427. 9s. 4d. ; refined sugar, 2,264/. 12s. 9d. ; 
and Muscovado sugar, 9,918/. 8s. 8d, ‘There is an 
increase during the same period in tobacco of 
17,2442. 0s. 10d.; in wine 4,010 18s. 6d.; and in 
spirits, 2,4597. 15s. 7d. 

Post-OFFICE SAVINGS-BANKS.—The account of the 
Post-office Savings-banks for 1863 has been laid before 
Parliament, The deposits received in the year 
amounted to £2,649,919; the withdrawals were 
£1,026,207, withdrawals including interest as well as- 
the original deposit. ‘I'he principal and interest due to. 
depositors at the end of 1862 was £1,698,302, and at 
the end of 1863, £3,376,828, or very nearly double the- 
amount at the beginning of the year. The charges 
of management and expenses for the year 1863 
amounted to £25,400, to which must be added the 
allowance to postmasters and others for conducting 
the savings-bank business during the year, the rate of 
remuneration not being finally settled. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Secret Writrnc.— Many plans havesbeen resorted 
to to attain this end. The simplest consists in writing 
with an ink which is colourless, and consequently in- 
visible to the eye, until heat, a sure chemical means, 
has produced a change, and made the secret writing 
apparent. Somme of these inks are very simple. Tho 
juice of an onion, or milk, will be invisible till ex- 
posed to heat, when the parts written with it become 
of a brown colour. Starch dissolved in water will, if 





employed as an ink for secret writing, remain with- 





out colour until washed over with a solution of iodine, 
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when it becomes of a bluish colour. Water in which 
bruised oak-galis have been soaked may be used as an 
ink for secret writing, whieh will become black when 
washed over with a weak solution of sulphate of iron 
in water. ‘The green, sympathetic ink is well known; | 
it isa dilute solution ef cobalt in nitro-muriatic acid. 
The writing with this ink assumes a green colour when 
‘the paper is warmed at the fire, and resumes its 
original invisibility when cold. ‘This solution has 
been therefore used in washing over different parts of 
paintings representing landscapes with snow, and over 
similar subjects. These, when brought near the fire, 
of course become a green colour, so as to change the 
wintry appearance of the view into the appearance of 
spring, when cold again returuing to its former ap- 
pearance. 

So_vent ror Otp Purry axp Parnt.—Soft soap | 
mixed with solution of potash or caustic soda, or 
pearlash and slaked lime, mixed with sufficient water 
to form a paste. Dither of these laid on with an old 
brush or rag, and left for some hours, will render the 
putty easily removable. 

In the south of Russia, grapes are preserved by the 
following process:—They are gathered before they 
are quite ripe, put into large air-tight jars, so filled 
with millet that the grapes are kept separate, They 
are sent in this way te the markets of St. Petersburg. 
After remaining thus for a whole year, they are still 
very sweet, all their sugar being developed by the 
ripening process in the pots. 

DEATH TO THE GoosEBERRY CATERPILLAR. — A 
garden near us was infested with caterpillars, and 
al:hough the bushes were partly stripped, the ma- 
rauders were destroyed by placing a piece of the 
‘common furze in each bush. Whether any smell 
came from the furze which the caterpillars did not 
relish Iam unable to inform you, but so simple an 
experiment is worth a trial. We presume that the 
furze employed is in bloom. 








FACET(IZ. 

Tue best adhesive label you can put on luggage is 
to stick to it yourself. 

“Joun, go to the pump and bring me a can of 
svater—I am as dry as a fish.” “So is the pump, 

“Cather.” 

A THouGHTLESs old gentleman the other day sat 
down on the spur of the moment. His screams were 
‘horrible. 

Wen a man happens to speak with a quiver in his 
voice, is it right to think his speech is an-arrow- 
aninded one? 

Active EmMpLoyment.—Somebody advertises for a 
turnover apprentice, Surely there are many somer- 
sault throwers who would readily engage themselves, 
if liberally dealt with. 

‘Tz wit deservedly won his bet who, in a company 
where every one was bragging of his tall relations, 
wagered that he himself had a brother twelve feet 
high. He had, he said, two hali-brothers, each mea- 

suring six feet.” 

~“\T wasn “twas the fashion to go to bei every hour 
in the twenty-four,” said an indolent person. “ I like 
that first-rate; but the fashion of getting up is the 
meanest ever ia vented.” 

Sxsorrve.—“ Do you snore, Bill Jones?” inquired 
a Cockney of his friend. “No, Tem Brown, I never 
do snore.” “How do you know, William?” “ Be- 
cause tother night I laid awake the whole night on 
purpose to see!” 

Dnivixc 
Wilkins! if I don’t know something awful about you!” 
Julie: “About met Now what do you know about 
me?” Skarp Boy: “Oh, I know! but I won't tell 
yeh, unless—unless yeh ginn me a big piece yaller 
jack!” 

Tue Donkey tN THE BuLLock’s Sxry.—A rather 
«musing joke was played off a few weeks ago ona 
yublic-house keeper residing in the suburbs of 
Derry by a few waggish young gentlemen. They 
obtained a donkey and enveloped it in a bullock’s 
hide. At dusk, one of them called at the public-house 
aud offered the “bullock” for sale, representing 
that he had been at the fair of Buncrana, where he did 
not sueceed in disposing of the animal. Both man 
aud beast seefred somewhat fatigued from the distanee 
they should have travelled that day. ‘The owner of 
the public-house entered at once upon a bargain, and 
so well did the “dull domestic drudge” appear in its 
new dress that, notwithstanding the scrutiny it under- 
went by the sagacious and astute publican, he failed 
to detect the trick so artfully played upon him, nor 
did he entertain the slightest suspicion as to the bond 
fide nature of the sale. A good price was asked for 


| belonged. On the hide being cut, the donkey began 


| hide in Derry. 


A Baroary.—Sharp Boy: “Oh, Julie | 


| The publican seemed quite satisfied with his bargain, | 


which was closed, of coarse, with a social drop and 
the interchange of friendly sentiments. The com- 
panions of the “farmer” were all this time in the 
room adjoining the kitchen, discussing the “ round” 
they had been served witli, and enjoying a joke. The 
animal was placed in the outhouse, and a feed of hay 
left for it; but in the morning it was found that it had 
not taken any of the fare. On a close inspection, 
made under more favourable circumstances than that 
which it underwent on the previous evening, the cause 
of its fasting was soon discovered. The mouth of the 
animal was sewed up in the skin to prevent it from 
braying, and thus disclosing the genus to which it 


to bellow lustily through the aperture, and the pur- 
chaser had then no diffieulty in discovering the trick 
that had been played upon him. With a rather 
dejected mien, he began to disencumber the donkey of 
its covering, and rather than that his simplicity should 
become known, he declined to follow the parties who 
had thus duped him. He sold the donkey and the | 
He sustained a loss of 1/. by the | 
transaction. } 
“One day, at St. Helena, M. de Las Cases said: | 
‘Sire, had I been in your place, when master of 
Potsdam, I would have taken the sword from the 
great Frederick’s tomb, and I would have worn it.’ 
‘Ah!’ replied Napoleon, ‘J had my own.’” 


Nor QUITE THE SAME THING.— Young Wife: “Oh, 
my dear, there is a most lovely set—pin, ear-rings, 
and sleeve-buttons. Do go buy them.” Mr. Tigiht- 
string: “Yes, my dear, I mean to go by them as 
quick as possible.” 

AN officer on a furlough was recently addressed by 
a pompous individual :—“ Oh, you feel big, don’t you? 
with your shoulder-straps and blue coat and brass 
buttons? Well, I could have had a commission, too, 
if I had wanted it, and gone to the war, and fought 
and been killed and been buried by this time.” “ It’s a 
pity you hadn’t taken the commission,” said the officer, 
quietly. 

Wuat a delightful correspondent was Dr. Thomas 
Chalmers! When in college he wrote very regularly 
to his mother, as all goed boys should do. The good 
lady adjusted her glasses, and reading the superscrip- 
tion of the package frem the post-office, would care- 
fully put away his letters, remarking, “I ken our 
Tammy's weel when he writes. Ever he comes home 
he’ll read it for me.” 


MORE FRIGHTENED THAN HURT. 

A Dutch farmer, who measured a yard through, was 
one day working in the harvest-field with his little 
son, and was bitten by a snake. He was horror- 
struck. When he recovered himself a little, he snatched 
up his outer clothing and made tracks for home, at 
the same time busying himself in putting on his 
vest: but it wouldn’t go ev, He loeked at his arm, 
and it seemed to be double its natural size; but 
tugging at it with greater desperation, he finally got 
both arms in. But his blood fairly froze in his veins 
when he discovered it woulda’t meet by about a 
foot. 

By this time he had reache. his house, and throw- 
ing himself on the bed, exclaimed, in an agony of 
terror: 

“ Oh, mine frow! I’m snake bite! I’m killed! Oh, 
mine Cot!” 

But his little bit of a wife, standing a-kimbo in the 
middle of the floor, burst out into a fit of laughter so 
uncontrollable that she was likely to suffocate, and 
thus beat her husband in dying. 

The poor man, in his alarm, had evdeavoured to 
put on his little boy’s vest, and was not swollen at all, 
except in the mind. 


Tne Gazette des Etrangers asserts that the capital 
of Mexico promises te become a miniature Paris, and 
that opera, operetta, and ballet are to be established 
in full ferce. The city promises a grant of 200,00) 
francs ; and the regency in authority, until the 
arrival ef Maximilian, has despatched a commission 
to France to arrange with artists. This is very 
popetal, and should favourably influence the Mexican 
oan. 





Tue Reine Passion.—A laughable story is told 
of a miser, who being at the point of death resolved 
to give all his money to a nephew at whose hands he 
had experienced some little kindness. “Sam,” said 
he—for that was the nephew's name—“ Sam, I am 
about to leave the world, and to give you all my 
money. You will then have 50,000 pounds—only 
think! Yes, I feel weaker and weaker; I think I 
shall die in two or three hours. Oh, yes, Sam, I’m 
| going; give me two per cent., and you may take tle 
money now.” 

A Witrs Srory rv tuk VeERNACULAR.—Piple zay 


tried to rake the shadow o’ the moon out o’ th’ bruk, 
and tuk’t vor a thin eheese. But that’s tl’ wrang ind 
o’ th’ story. The chaps az was doin’ o’ this was smug- 
lers, and they was a vishing up zome kegs o’ sperrits, 
and only purtended to rake out a cheese! Zo the 
exciseman az axed ’em the questin had his grin at ’em; 
but they hada good laugh at he, when 'em got whoame 
the stuff! 

An old man was shaving himself one day before 
the fire, but suddenly exclaimed in a great rage to the 
maid-servant :—“ I can’t shave without a glass! why 
is it not here?” “Oh,” said the girl, “I have not 
placed it there for many weeks, as you seemed te get 
along quite as well without it.” The crusty old 
bachelor (of course he was an old bachelor, or he 
would not have been so crotchety and crusty) had for 
the first time observed that there was no glass there, 
and his inability to shave without one was ‘‘in the 
mind” only, it was imaginary. 

VALUE or THE LetTeR “ H.”—“ A student at one 

of our military academies had copied a drawing of a 
scene in Venice, and in copying the title, had spelt the 
name of the city Vennice. The drawing-master put 
his pen through the superfluous letter, observing, 
‘Don't you know, sir, there is but one hen in Venice?’ 
on which the youth burst ont laughiug. On being 
asked what he was laughing about, he replied he was 
thinking how uncommonly scarce eggs muist be there. 
The master, in wrath, reported him to the colonel in 
command, a Scotchman. He, on hearing the disre- 
spectful reply, without in the least perceiving the point 
of the joke, observed, * An a varra naatural observa- 
tion, too.’” ; 
Tue Hon. and Rev. P. H. Stanhope, who was 
brother to the late and uncle of the present Lord 
Harrington, was in the Church, and this circumstance 
formed the groundwerk of one of Mr. Thackeray’s 
happiest anecdotes. -The gveat-humourist would re- 
late that an Irish gentleman, well known in town, 
aud from whom the character of the Mulligan was 
partly drawn, walking in the park with a young 
friend, received a bow from Mr. Stanhope, who was 
passing by, and said to his friend, in a rich brogue, 
“'Phat’s a dane!” “Ob, no!” replied the other, 
“you're mistaken; it’s Mr. Stanhope, an English- 
man.” Upon which the offended Mulligan thundered 
forth, Tis not a Dane of Swaden that I mane, surr, 
but a dane of the Church!” 


Wuart is the best thing to do in a hurry? Nothing 
—Punch. 
SHAKESPEARE IMPROVED. 
Srr,—I went the other evening to Drury Lane to 
see Henry IV., and it struck me that Shak re 
missed a capital point in that play, where Falstaff, in 
Act v., is lying down, pretending to be kitted, whilst 
Prince Henry makes a speech over the body of Hot- 
spur. Addressing his slain antagonist, the Prince 
says: 
“ The earth, that bears thee dead, 
Bears not alive so stout a geutleman.” 
Here I should have introduced the following im- 
provement: 
“ Falstaff (raising his face, to the audience): Don’t it, 
though !” 
But Shakespeare was not funny. 
I 


am, 
A Troix Comic Drawarisr. 

All Fools’ Day, 1864. —Punch. 

AwruL!—Is there any connection between stupidity 
and the “ growth of years? "—ears.— Fun. 

A Sentiment ror TERCENTENARY SPEECHIFICA- 
TION (av Lonvox).—The Swan of Avon and the 
Geese of Thames !-—Punch. 

FLATTERING AND ARTFUL. 

Polished: “ Well, my boy, and what's your charge 
for polishing me off ? ” 

Polisher: ** Well, you see, sir, the reg'lar charge is 
enly a penny ; but sometimes a hout-an’-out gentlemas 
gives me a shilliug.”—Fua. 

Cas-Law.—If a ecabman or organ-grinder is in- 
pertinent, you may “shut him up” without being 
liable to the penalties of false imprisonment.— Punch. 

Wno Can Say?—All the world is inquiring why 
the Duke of Sutherland is to have the vacaut Garter!) 
Is it on acoount of his devetion to the fire brigade aud 
the (water)-hose ?—Punch. 

‘ SHAKESPEARE AND SCIBNCE. 

Once, when Mr. Buckstoue was performing Lear, 
Drary Lane, with Mr. Paul Bedford in the part 4 
Edgar, on his delivery, in lis usually impressive sty! 
of that sublime passage : 

“ First let me talk with this philosopher 
What is the cause of thunder?” 
a precocious little girl, aged nine, the daughter of ¥ 
Crammer Head, exclaimed to her mother, loud enous! 





as how they gied th’ neam 0” moonrukers to we Wilt- 





the quadruped, but, after a good deal of negotiation 
the sum was reduced to 2/. 10s., the selling price, 


shire vauk, bekase a passel a’ stupid bodies oné night 


to be heard all over the louse: “Dearest mann, 
can tell, It is tho vibration of the partioles of # 
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atmosphere oceasioned by the instantaneous transition 
of the electric fluid.”— Punch. 

HorrisLe.—An illiterate carpenter was the other 
day arrested upon his own written confession. Ina 
letter to his wife he had said that, “he'd been to the 
Heastun Countess Stashun to catsh atrain, when he 
had saw'd his friend in two.”— Punch. 

An Iratiay QuEstion.—What’s the difference be- 
tween the “ red, white, and green ” and Napoleon ?— 
One’s the flag, the other the banner of Italy.— Fun. 

EXPLANATORY.—T he reason why the French papers 
are so angry at the reception given to General Gari- 
baldi is easy to be understood. Universal suffrage is 
all very well; but universal applause given to any- 
thing smaller than am emperor must, of course, be 
detestable.— Fun. 

Quire So!—An admirer of Napoleon was heard to 
say, a few days ago, that that monarch was a real 
friend to Garibaldi and his cause, and that he had 
taken the part of Italy for some years past. Quite 
so! He has taken the part—the part, par excellence, 
most vital and dear to the Italians—and he’s kept it 
too!—Fun. 

A Goop Dear m a Name.—A Frenchman has 
been memorialising the Emperor to suppress all the 
journals except one, which is to be a Government 
organ, edited by a functionary who is to take the 
title of Ministre de la Presse. Not a bad notion this— 
but unfortunately it is no novelty, and Monsieur 
Gague is not the first man who has tried to “gag” 
the press.— Comic News. 

Noruine New.—Look here, what we have found 
in the columns of a contemporary, who seems to regard 
the statement as a novelty :—“ A flying-machine, 
designed for military purposes, has been successfully 
tested at Washingten.” How absurd! Why the in- 
vention is as old as Bull's Run, when the Yankees 
learnt to fly for military, or, as they then termed 

them, strategic purposes, like so many geese.—Comic 
News. 

Eccentric.—The following advertisement appeared 
a few days back in the columns of a contemporary: 
Phaeton (the lightest in London), suitable for a pony 
13 hands high, with a head behind, long splash wings, 
&c., &e.” Now, what sort of a phaeton can it be that 
is suitable for such an extraordinary animal ?—a pony 
with a@ head behind! one is certainly Latin for 
behind, but even then—will somebody explain ?— 
Comie News. 

Tue JaraN Dvue.tiists.—The Japanese ambas- 
sadors have been getting upa duel in Paris. It appears 
that when these worthies fight, they do it after the 
approved melodramatic fashion which such dramas as 
“ Pauline” have familiarized us with. No hitting each 
other in the face, or standing at twelve paces, or any- 
thing so slow and old-fashioned as that. Oh, dear no; 
they draw lots—at least, not exactly lots, since there are 
only two bits of paper; but they write “life” on one 
piece and “death” on the other, and whichever gets 
the wrong paper must permit the holder of the other 
to finish him off. Such a position as his of the wrong 
paper is enough, as an idiot friend observes, “ to make 
achap uneasy.” He means something about Japanesy 
we presume.— Comic News. 








ENGLAND'S CONDUCT TOWARDS GARIBALDL 


WE thought at first that the ovations in England to 
the hero of Marsala were only a fancy. We are now 
obliged to acknowledge that they are something more 
serious. Such an enlightened people as the English 
do not make such manifestations without a motive. 
What, then, is the meaning of the strange spectacle 
which has just been witnessed on the other side of the 
channel ? 

Garibaldi has.not only been the hero of the mob, 
which, in London as elsewhere, receives all the 
favourites of popularity with acclamations. He has 
been feted as mucl: in drawing-rooms as in the streets. 
The aristocracy, the Government, the city, have fought 
for hint, and the propriety of English society was not 
shocked at following an adventurous general in a red 
shirt. 

The latest accounts from London exceed anything 
that could be imagined, The Prince of Wales, the 
future King of Engkand, visited Garibaldi in person. 
When the latter went to the House of Parliament, 
Lord Russell did homage to Lim and seated iim near 
the throne. 

These were princely honours done only to sove- 


| 


Tn fact, he is the hero and the king of the revolu- 
tion, and the friend and disciple of Mazzini. The 
revolution is the great power which France has 
restrained by raising the empire by eight millions of 
suffrages as @ protest and a safeguard against dema- 
gogy. 

To receive Garibaldi with acclamations is to excite 
European revolution, and to point out to it as a prey 
what our troops protect in Rome. 

This is the whole secret of the ovations which 
England has given to a man whose courage and 
| disinterestedness we do not deny, but who is only an 
| instrument in the hands of the enemies of our great- 
ness, 

England is amusing herself. She often takes 
pleasure in being eccentric; she likes to play with 
fire when the fire cannot burn her, and when the 
brand she blows only threatens the Continent.—La 
France. 








EACH HUMAN HEART. 


THERE is within each human heart 
A sympathetic spring, 

And when touched by skilful hands 
*T will sweet vibrations ring. 

*T will cause a tear to dim the eye 
And trickle dewn the cheek ; 

Disarm the brave of every nerve 
And make the strong man weak. 


A trifle, ofttimes, will suffice 
This tender chord to toach, 

And then ‘twill thrill our very soul, 
Its latent power is such. 


Some recollection of the past 
Of childhood’s early hour, 
While life was in its primal morn 
And youth a budding flower. 


A mother’s last and dying words, 
As when she bade adieu, 

And told us all to meet her, far 
Beyond yon azure blue. 


¥ Yes, deep within our hearts it dwells 


"Tis holy, good, and pure, 

And hardened though our hearts may seem, 
It lives and will endure. 

The dust of years may cover it, 
And hide it from the view, 

But when we least suspect its power 
Its gushing will burst through. 


=== 


GEMS. 


A. T. 





WE should always be very careful on whom we 
confer benefits, for if we bestow them upon the base- 
minded it is like throwing water into the sea. 


Tue silk-worm feeds upen the mulberry leaf and 
and spins his silk. The poet feasts upon the world of 
nature, and spins his beautiful thoughts and fancies. 


THOSE mea who are of the noblest dispositions think 
themselves the happiest when others share their hap- 
piness with them. 


Any one may do a casual act of good nature, but a 
continuation of them shows it to be a part of the tem- 
perament. 


Our minds are as different as our faces. We are all 
travelling to one destination—happiness; but none 
are going by the same road. 

Prry often expresses itself in werds—often relieves 
itself by a look. Charity asserts itself in gifts. A man 
may be full of pity, and yet extremely empty-handed. 
Ix cases of doubtful morality, it is usual to say: Is 
there any harm in doing this? This question may 
sometimes be better answered by asking ourselves 
another: Is there any harm in letting it alone? 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


| 





Ir is stated that Garibaldi intends to revisit England | 


in the autumn. 


THE sum of 43,0002. has been collected for the relief 


of the sufferers by the Sheffield catastrophe. 


A MAGNETIC mountain has been discovered in 


Swedish-Lapland. It is creating a great sensation, 
and, as may be expected, is drawing immensely. 





reigne. If Marshal Pelissier, Duke of Malakoff, who led 
the armies of England and France into Sebastopol, 


Magenta, were to go to London, the pure and real dis- 


this for them. 

The Euglish reserve such splendid demonstrations | t 
for Garibalai. 
ceive him like a king. 








Ir is said that the Emperor of Austria declared he 


could never pardon his. brother for going to Mexico as 
or if Marshal M‘Malon, who distinguished himself at | the Prefect in Mexico of the Emperor of the French. 


Tue Iron Ore at SanpRincHAM.—A few weeks 


tinetion they have gained would obtain nothing like! since we announced the reported discovery of a rich 
| vein of iron ore on tlie estate of his Reyal Highness 
he Prince of, Wales at Sandringham, which the re- 
They applaud him as a hero and re-||-ported discoverer, Mr. James Wrig]#, of King’s Lynn, 
estimated as worth at least a million of money, A | 





few days ago Mr. Wright received an official intima- 
tion that his Royal Highness had decided not to have 
the ironstone worked, as its being so would entirely 
destroy the retirement afforded by the estate, and 
for which the amount of money that might be 
realized would not be an equivalent, that being one of 
» principal objects sought in purchasing Sandring- 
am. 


CoNVERSATION is a very serious matter. There 
are men with whom an hour's talk would weaken one 
more than a day’s fasting. 

THERE is a rumour in military circles that the uni- 
form of the Lancer regiments is to be changed frora 
blue te red. 

THERE are at present serving in New Zealand 10,000 
British regular troops, and about 7,006 colonial forces 
of all descriptions. 

We hear from Italy that the Italians are so much 
delighted at the honour yaid to Garibaldi in England 
that, as a slight recognition, they intend to present 
England with a grand painting of Garibaldi on hoxse- 
back. 


THe Sultan’s new yacht Talia, which arrived at 
Constantinople on the 8th instant, has made probably 
the most rapid passage on record, having been less 
than eleven days, exclusive of stoppages, from the 
Thames to the Golden Horn, the engines all the while 
only working half-speed. 

JEWELLERY News.—The wearing of coral is 
sy to such an extent in ear-rings, diadems, brace- 

ts, brooches, &c., that, at a recent ball givex by Lord 
Cowley at the British embassy, a young attaché 
prophesied that within a year there would be houses 
built at Paris in coral. If it is true, as it is said to be, 
that the people of Djeddah, finding the entrance of 
their harbour blocked up with coral reefs, have taken 
to using the coral rocks for building their houses, 
nothing is more likely tlan that some one of the 
many Aladdins who are hourly coming forward in the 
* capital of Europe,” thanks to the Empire and Bourse, 
will take up this brilliant idea, and give a bal costume 
of mermaids and mermen in a palace of coral on the 
Champs Elysées. 

Re-Drrecrep Letrers, &c.—On the 5th of May, 
and thenceforward, all letters, book packets, and 
packets of patterns, re-directed from one place to 
another in the United Kingdom, excepting such as are 
re-directed by an officer of the Post Office to an ad- 
dress which is within the same free delivery as the 
original address, are to be charged with re-directed 
postage. Under this rule, not only letters, &c., re- 
directed from one postal district to another, but also 
letters, &o., re-directed from one place to another in 
the same postal district, provided these places be not 
in the same free delivery, will be chargeable with the 
re-directed rate. The whole of the London postal 
district, which includes all places within the twelve- 
mile circle, will, for the purposes of this regulation, 
be considered to be in one and the same free delivery. 
This rule will not, of course, interfere with the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ privilege. By command of the Postmaster- 
General. General Post Office, April, 1864. 


MILITARY TYRANNY. 


TueEre are few families in the land that have not 
given some member to the naval or military defences 
as a pledge of their fidelity to the institutions of the 
country. Shall we allow some 500,000 of our fellow- 
subjects to be excluded from the means of redress, 
when deprived of their liberty by tyrannical bullies, 
who, because they wear the Queen's epaulettes, think 
themselves entitled to set not only cemmon justice, 
but the articles of war, at defiance ? 

It must be remembered that the mean and the das- 
tardly alone crouch without a murmur under the lash 
of abused authority, and that those only who are 
possessed of courage and spirit are capable of resent- 
ment. It is the soldier likely to be most forward in 
upholding the honour of his country in the hour ef 





peril whois the usuad victim of military tyranny, and 
from whom we withhold the benefit of tle Jaws simply 


| because he has grasped a eword in their defemee. 
If an army is useless wit*put military disciytine, if 
| is worse than useless withouf mililary courage. In 


| fact, discipline itself becomes au idle show if we, by 
| officering our regiments with colo. els of tiie Crawley 
stamp, turn the fearless spirit of t.ie British soldier 
into the stupidity of the Russian Croat. 

There is xo reason why these two powevful agencies 
should not be preserved, and be made, eve in their 
ripest state, to minister to cach other. But for this 
purpose the officer must feel he has his duties v6 well 
as his rights; and the subaltern that the reward of 
long services cannot be snatched from his grasp by 
the splenetic whim of authority, and that he can only 
be punished for legitimate offences. Above all, tle 
meaning of every term in the military eode must be 
distinetly defined, and every offence must have affixed 
to it an appropriate punishmeat. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. A. L—“St. Tib.’s Eve” is simply an abbreviation of St 
Theobald’s Eve. 

G. Nortox.—We know of no recipe for dying the hair a 
“light shade ; " handwriting only mi/idling. 

Icroramus—The accent on the penultimate syHable in 
“ Garibaldi” is short; consequently the name should be pro- 
nounced Garibdidi, and not Gavribarelli 

Horxtxs.—The length of the perch as a land measure 
varies in several districts in England You will obtain full 
information on the subject in the Penny Cyclopedia. 

Zero.—Your argument was quite sound—superior neat- 
ness and cleanliness sooner attract our regard than finery, 
and often indeed gain esteem where the other fails. 

Oxe “wo wants TO KNow.”—In leaving a large party, it 
is unnecessary to go through the form of leave-taking. It 
would be improper to do so before guests. 

Arpnonst.—Prohably Peravian bark is the most valuable 
of all medicinal tonics. At all events, it is literally and com- 
mercially worth its weight in gold. 

Eien F.—An excellent cosmetic is an infusion of ho 
radish in cold milk. We believe most depilatories injure 
the skin. 

Bsarrice.—We are strongly of opinion that rakes do not, 
wahen married, make good husbands, and advise you not to 
venture on the experiment. 

A Saxon. — The tradition that “toads and venomous 
reptiles do not exist in Ireland” is a fiction, Notwithstand- 
ing that St. Patrick 

Drove the frogs into the bogs, 

And banish'd all the sarpints, 
these gentry are still extant in tho Emerald Isle, notably in 
Leitrim and Fermanagh. 

Ixquirer.—Horse-power in steam engines is calculated as 
the force which would raise 33,000 bs. a foot high in a 
minute, or 90 Ibs. at the rate of four miles an hour. 

S. A. P—The late Sir Robert Peel was at Oxford, not at 
Cambridge, and took a “ double first-class,” being the highest 
honours. 

J. H.—It is probable that the origin of the saying, “clean- 
liness is next to godliness,” is Hebrews x. 12;—it is not un-< 
likely that goodliness would be a more correct reading. 

J. B—If you forego the expensive follies you specify, you 
will not then have so much cause to complain “of hard 
times and heavy taxes.” 

Po:1y wishes to meet with a gentl matri fally in- 
clined. She is about 5 ft in height, dark complexion, very 
dark, bright eyes, very loving, and her friends say perfectly 
qualified to make a home truly happy. 

InKERMANN.—The word tercentenary is derived from the 
Latin ; that is to say, it is formed by the combination of two 
Latin words, siznifying three and hundredth. Its meaning 
is therefore three-hundredth. 

A. B. C.—A landlord can.distrain upon the whole of your 
furniture for arrears of rent; wearing apparel and work~- 
men's tools would be exempt. At any of the large hospitals 
advice is given gratis. 

PB F.—As a general rule, an ounce of alum added to the 
“last water” used by the laundress will render dresses, 
linen, curtains, &c., uninflammable. Handwriting indif- 
ferent 

J. H. Hammrox. — Freshly-roasted coffee is the most 
powerful means not only of rendering animal and vegetable 
effluvia harmless, but of destroying them. Sprinkle it about 
or lay it in a plate in the room which you wish to disinfect 

Eva.—In epistolary a you should acquire 
the habit of saying what you have to say as plainly as _, 
sible, just as if you were speaking, and de not revert t 
or four times to one thing. This is the best rule, 

Racuet B—You can dye feathers crimson by immersing 
them in acetate of alumina mordant, then ip, a boiling decoc- 
tion of Brazil wood, and lastly dipping in vudbear. Pink or 
rose eolour is given by safflower and lemon juice. 

W. M.—Most cutaneous affections arise from want of pro- 
per cleanliness. These, indeed, may be caught by infection, 
but will seldom continue long w‘uere thorough cleanliness 
prevails. 

Jane T.—“ Mignonette” means little darling. In floral lan- 
guage it is sometimes used (0 signify secresy: 

Nothing that “overs can swear or forget, 
Is ever betrxyed by the dear mignonette. 

Buiancne.—You w'M probably be rightly appreciated when 
the new fancy has, passed. Affectation and finery are easily 
attained, but howe no lasting power to attract, Preserve the 
natural charm, bf your manner, and you will be sure to win 
in every seD4e sooner or later, ptnielin 

C. C. k—Assuredly the customary rules and restrictions 
of modesgn society pe essential Were they to be discarded, 
the logs could not possibly be estimated—from that mement 
we, vould have no compass to guide us, nor know clearly in 
What direction to steer. 

A Loxety Mameys of Camden Town is very satirical on 
the propensity for smoking which is characteristic of the 
young men of the age in general, and of her locality in par- 
fieular. She wants to know where the young men with 
brains are gone, and whether there is one left who ts able to 
talk to a sensible girl sensibly, and without descanting ov 





the beauties of his meerschaum. We can only say that 
we hope there is, and that, “when found,” she will make 
| ——< “@ note,” as Cap'n Cattle would say, but a husband 

| ol 
T. L. R—Garibaldi is not an officer of the Italian army 
Properly so called, in which he holds no substantive rank. 
he held a regular commission as general, he would 


- have been elected while here as a member of more than 


one professional club. 

Awnxrovus.—Iceland moss bined with chocolate will be 
found an efficacious. and nutritious article of diet in inci- 
pient pulmonary complaints, It is much used for this pur- 
pose on the continent Try it as a morning and evening 
beverage. 

Atrrep P.—The wolf is not “the most cruel and univer- 
sally detested animal” It is, on the contrary, now regarded 
in India, as it was formerly in Northern Europe, as a sacred 
animal; and you must have forgotten that Romulus and 
Remus had a vulpine nurse. 

“ON TO RICHMOND! ” 
I dearly love this London, this royal northern London, 

Au: am up in all its history to Brutus and to Lud; 

But | wish that certain Paritan hypeerisies were undone, 

That + houses had more gable-ends, and the river less 

of mud. 


Yet the river still is beautiful, rejoicing in the quaintest 
Old corners for a painter (tho’ the new quays are begun). 
See there the line of distant hills, and where the blue is 
faintest, 
How the brown sails of the barges lie slanting in the sun ! 


Here's 2 steamer—now we're in it—one is passing every 
minute; 
There's the palace of St. Stephen, which they call a 
“dream in stone”; 
But I think, beyond al! question, it was in an indigestion 
That the architect devised those scrolls whose language 
is unknown. 


Now we pass, the Lollards’ Tower as we glide upon our 
journey, 
And think of Wicliffe’s ashes scattered wide across the 


sea ; 
Pass the site of ancient Ranelagh, which (vide Fanny 
Burney) 
Brings up the tales we read at school to Laurence and to 
me. 


At last we get to Putney, and we rash across the river, 
The gentle rural river, flowing softly thro’ the grass; 
And we walk more fast than ever, for our nerves are in a 
quiver, , 
Till we mount the hill of Wimbledon, and see the shadows 
pass. 


Athwart the budding chestnuts, and clear brown waters 


lying, 
Filled with the click of insects among the yellowing gorse; 
Here | nem is no human creature, and the only living 
eature 
Of all this glorious common is that idle old white horse. 


And he is very happy, cropping herbage fresh and sappy, 
Stretching out his tired legs thro’ all the lonely day,— 
And the lark is up on high, singing madly in the sky,— 
And, — look in yonder hedge—is it—it is—white 
May!" 
It is, indeed, a day of days! the sunlight growsmore mellow 
As the sun goes softly sloping down towards the woods of 


Combe ; 
The sky is blue, the hills are blue, the budding gorse is 


yellow, 
And all the air is happy with a mixture of perfume. 


See, they drop about the ground, and sing without a sound, 
Thick clusters of anemones, “ pale primroses " by dozens; 
Saucy blooms without a measure blow in wantenness of 


pleasure, 
And nobody to know it but two wandering London 
cousins. 





The sun is sinking in the west, we'll leave the wood behind 
us, 
ry the road and up the steps, see here is Richmond 


ark ; 
Let's one amid the ferny glades, where only deer could 
nd us— 
It wants an hour te sunset, and two before it’s dark ! 


bee +! we're on the terrace; see, this regal Thames is 
ing 
Among its poplared islands with a slow majestic pace ; 
We — a the towers of Windsor if the sun were not so 
blinding: 
It casts a glow on all the trees, and a glory on your face. 
Golden is the landscape, and the river, and the people ; 
The cedar stems are molten now the sun is going down,— 
Let's keep the vision as itis. The clock in yonder steeple 
Reminds us it is getting late, and we're miles away from 
town. 


I just see the towers of London—the far, faint towers of 
London: 


We'll jump into the second class, beside that satin gown. 
See! we run beside the river, on its breast the last rays 


quiver: 
Oh! what a Mayday holiday! and all for aia yy 


Vroretre Vitirers desires to meet with a gentleman 
matrimonially inclined, who must be well educated and in 
comfortable circumstances ; need not be strictly handsome, 
but must be of gentlemanly appearance and manners; not 
under 5 ft. 10 in. in height, and not under twenty-five years 
of age. “ Violette,” who is a blonde, and considered pretty, 
is twenty-one, of medium height, slight and elegant tigure, 
with small hands and feet, bright chestnut hair, and dark 
blue eyes, a Grecian nose and small white teeth, and is ac- 
complished and domesticated. 

Fanny V. F.—Orange marmalade is made from the largest 
Seville oranges, as they are the most juicy, and should be 
made at the end of April or the beginning of May, while 
the fruiflis in its best state. Take an equal weight of oranges 
and loaf sugar; scoop out all the pulp from the oranges, 
ey the skins and pips into a preserving pan to boil. 

Vhen the axizs bave become tender, strain them and mix 





| must be erroneous; for the umbrella is mentioned 





(adding a part of the liquor) with the rest. Clarify the sugar, 
and throw the skins and pulp (not the pips) into it; stir 
well, and let boil for half an hour. skimming carefully. 

E. A. G.—Marriages in May were considered to be unlucky 
9s far back as the time of Ovid, who says, “ Mense malos 
Maio nubere vulgus ait.” This line was placed on the gates 

rood the morning after the marriage of Mary Queen 
of Scots with Earl Bothwell 

P. Q—The potato was brought from America to Great 
Britain by the colonists sent to Virginia about 1584 It was 
first cultivated in Ireland on the estate of Sir Walter 
hee The name is a corruption of the Spanish word 

ata. 

Vicrorta Cross.—Inkermann is a word of Turkish origin, 
and siznifies ‘lower town "—a desicnation which probably 
arose from the circumstance that the caverns and excava- 
tions which abound among the rocks afforded refuge to the 
Arians in times of persecution. Balaklava is derived from 
the Genoese, and signifies fine harbour. 


Ayti-Hcumsve.—Your question is very pertinent; but we 
cannot answer it. We do net know “where the Peace 
Society "' is, an-1 presume it is not in existence; otherwise it 
would doubtless have sent some deputation long before this 
to the Austrian Emperor and Prassiaa King, and made an 
effort to induce therm to stay their bratal slaughter of the 
gallant Danes. 

Harrietr.—To make cold cream, melt gently, in an 
earthen vessel, four ounces of white wax with one pound of 
oil of almouds, an | when nearly cold, stir in twelve ounces 
of rose water. Or’take of white wax and spermnaceti of 
each half an ounce; oil of almonds, four ounces; orange 
flower water, two ounces; and mix as above, Colour of 
hair, light brown. 

D. A. A.—No; “Guernsey lilies” are not so called be- 
cause they orizinated in that island. They are of Japanese 
descent—a Dutch vessel bringing a cargo of thess Beanties 
to Europe was wrecked off Guernsey, and the whole of her 
freight of roots cast ashore. From the best of these the 
unsurpassed “ Guernsey lily", was raised. Your handwrit- 
ing is very elegant’and laéylike. 

Carottxe.—If you had ever known any real lef, you 
would readily see what pitiful weakness it is to indulge in 
sentimental sorrow. “First love” is generally moonshine— 
the first love of a woman can never be got at, the second 
and third may, by close inquiry, be discovered ; but the first 
never, for the simple reason that itis usually an ideal—the 
Offspring of imagination. 

T. A: O.—The umbrella was brought to this country from 
India by way of [taly and France. It is usually supposed 
that Jonas Hanway was the first person who used one in 
England, and that the date of its Tetrodention: was afew 
years previous to 1786, when he died. But this Oe etn 


y Swift 
in 1710: 


The tuck’d-up seamstress walks with hasty strides, 
While streams ran down her oiled umbrella’s sides, 

Aw Arcapran.—Covent Garden was formerly called Con- 
vent Garden. It belonged in the reign of Henry VIIL to 
the Abbot of St. Peter's,- Westminster. Its yearly value, 
together with “seven acres of land lying without the said 
grin, was then. stated to be £5 6s. 8d. 1n that reign it 

ecame royal property, being exchanged for the lands of 
Hurley Wood, in the county of Bucks, formerly belonging 
to Hurtey Abbey. 

Aquaticus—The first rowing match on the Thames was 
founded by the zealous Whig #nd comic actor, Thomas 
Doggett, to commemorate annually the ing (nanos 1st) on 
which George L ascended the throne. he competitors 
must be six young watermen, the prize being a waterman’s 
coat and silver badge. The distance rowed is from the Ohl 
Swan at London Bridge to the White Swan at Chelsea, 
against an adverse tide. 

Gerorer Y.—You can get « tolerably reliable idea as to the 
state of your lungs by drawing in your breath and counting 
as long as you can hold it, carefully observing the number 
of seconds. In consumption the time will not exceed ten 
seconds, and is often less six seconds; in pleurisy and 
pneumonia varying from nine to four. If your Jungs are 
sound, the time of counting will be as h as thirty 
seconds. 


Evetmsa.—We do not agree with you; a bashful man is 
not therefore a stupid one. There are two distinct kinds 
of bashfu —one man may be bashful, certuiniy, from 
natural stupidity, but he will probably, after making a few 
steps in the world, rapidly becomes a pert or “ fast " cox- 
comb; another's bashfulness, however, may arise from 
a self-consciousness which delicacy of feelings produce, and 
the most extensive knowledge cannot always remove. 

A Free Rancer.—Theparks are undoubtedly public pro- 
perty, and free to the general public to use, not to abuse. To 
make any of them the arena for political or so-called reli- 
gious discussions is to abuse them. There was no real 
grievance to complain of, and the constitutional right of 
fog meeting was scarcely endangered by the suppression 

y the police of the “ meeting " on Prim: rose Hill; though in 
doing so the police inspector made a foolish blunder, and 
acted without direct authority. 

Communications Recervep,—“ George D.” is much pleased 
with the description Rhoda gives of herself, and will be 
most happy to correspond—* W,. B. M.” will be happy to 
correspoud with “ Snowdrop.” Is tall, fair, and considered 
handsome, and in a good and prosperous business—*A. L. 
V.” responds to “Lonely Willie.” She is 5ft. Gin. in height, 
has brown hair, blue eyes, fair complexion, and thinks ‘she 
could make him a loving wife. 
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